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WILSON’S 


TALES OF THE BORDERS, 

AND OF SCOTLAND. 


THE WIFE OR THE WUDDT. 


“There was a ciiminal in a cart 
Agoing to be hanged — - 
Reprieve to him was granted ; 

The crowd and cart did stand. 

To see if he would marry a wife, 

Or, otherwise, choose to die ! 

‘Ohj why should I torment my life?’ 

The victim did reply ; 

‘The bargain’s bad in ev^ery part — 

But a wife’s the worstl—diive on the cart.’- 


Honest Sir Jolin F^lstaff tnlkctli of *’ ininioiis of tlio 
and, truth to tell, two or three hundred years ago, nowhere 
was such an order of knighthood more prevalent than upon 
the Borders. Not only did the Scottish and English Bor- 
derers make their forays across the Tweed and the ideal line, 
but rival chieftains, though of the same nation, considered 
themselves at liberty to make inroads upon the property of 
each other. The laws of meum and tuum they were unable 
to comprehend. Theirs was the strong man’s world, and 
with them might was right. But to proceed vdth our story. 
About the beginning of the seventeenth century, one of the 
boldest kmghts upon the Borders was WiHiam Scott thf 
joung laird of Harden. His favonrit, residence was Ort- 

Tol. TI 
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•wood Tower, a place of great strength, situated on the banks 
of the Ettrick. The motto of his family was “ Repambil 
cornua Phoebe," which being interpreted by his countrymen, 
in their vernacular idiom, ran thus— “We’ll hae moonlight 
again.” Now, the young laird was one who considered it 
his chief honour to give effect to both the spirit and the 
• letter of his family motto. Permitting us again to refer to 
honest Falstaff, it implied that they were “ gentlemen of 
the night and he was not one who would loll upon his 
pillow when his “avocation" called him to the foray. 

It was drawing towards midnight, in the month of Octo- 
ber, when the leaves in the forest had become brown and 
yellow, and with a hard sound rustled upon each other, that 
young Scott called together his retainers, and addressing 
them, said— “Look ye, friends, is it not a crying sin ami a 
national shame to see things going aglee as they aie doing? 
There seems hardly such a thing as manhood loll \ipon the 
Borders. A bit scratch with a pen upon parchment is 
becoming of more effect than a stroke with the sword. A. 
bairn now stands as good a chance to hold and to have, ns 
an armed man that has a hand to take and to defend. Such 
a state o’ things was only made for those who arc ower 
lazy to ride by night, and ower cowardly to fight. Novel 
shall it be said that I, William Scott of Harden, was one 
wlio either submitted or conformed to it. Give me the 
good, old, manly law, that ‘they shall keep who can,’ and 
wi’ my honest sword will T iiuiintain my right against 
every enemy. Now, there is our natural and lawful ad- 
versary, aiild Sir Gideon Murray o’ Kliliank, carries his 
head us high ns thougli he wore first cousin to a king, or 
the solo lord o’ Ettrick Forest. More than <)uce has he 
slighted me in a way which it wasna for a Scott, to bear; 
and we.cl do I ken that he has the will, and wants but the 
power, to harry us o’ house and lia’. But, by my troth, 
he nIiiiII pay a dear reckoning for a’ the insults he has 
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,»•„ I f maUing, and tieir kine are 

St '! S f t-fterefore, what eay ye, neigl.bours- 

tnll ye nde m’ me to Elibank? and, before mornina ever,- 
man o’ them sI.aU have a loom byre •' ^ 

“Hnr.ar shouted they, ofor the young laird! He is a 

ye' Hurra' will foUow 

i T ° hills to guide us to 

back again.” langsyne 

and otS rtu r T with firelooks, 

w-oapons e::*Sn -«>’ 

their head waf tlm fc ^ 

pace, they set off towards i ^ 

ran to their cotta<re doors and 1 V A maidens 

boding hearts whL thp ’ / ^^^er them Avith fore- 

amongst them, that “ Avhen yo^TwilUe S T 

set his foot in the stimm of • i, ^ i ® Harden 

draivn before morning ” Tl I- ^ ^ swords 

rtat the Murrays sere a re i! T 

Mon. had lot da^Then ,h “ 

where their booty lay Not a Ar strived at the scene 

extreme they earned the threat of tl.o ,rra , • , * 

locution, of making f >’™”8 '"md into 

lundreds, they coUected togeti.er into „t 

through the forest towr^ds OakAv^odT^*^'‘'“ 
order to repel any rescue that n ' Ttf u 

«P the rear, and, in the joy ofht helnT’^^^'^’ 
times, cried aloud, “ There Ai-ill i u ®t 

.ke sun gets „o, but a meny^X'^oll^ 
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lie gangs doun. An entire bullock shall be roasted, and 
wives and bairns shall eat o’ it.” 

“ I liumbly beg your pardon, Maister William.” said an 
old retainer, named Simon Scott, and who traced a distant 
relationship to the family; “ I respectfully ask your pardon; 
but I have been in your faither’s family for forty years, and 
never >vas backward in the hoor o’ danger, or in a ploy like 
this ; but ye will just alloo me to observe, sir, that wilfii’ 
waste maks wofu’ want, and I see nae occasion wdiatever 
for roasting a bullock, It would be as bad as oor ncebors 
on the ither side o’ the Tweed, wha are roast, roastin', or 
bakin’ in the oven, every day o’ the week, and makin’ a 
stane weight o’ meat no gang sae far as twa or three pounds 
wad hae dune. Therefore, sir, if ye w'ill tak my advice, 
if we are to hae a feast, there will be nae roastin’ in the 
way. 'i'licre was a fine sharp frost the other nicht, and I 
observed the rime lying upon the kail ; so that baith greens 
and savoys will be as tender as a \veel-boiled three-month- 
auld chicken ; and I say, tliereforc, let the beef be boiled, 
and let them hae ladlcfu’s o’ kail, and ye will find, sir, that 
instead o’ a hail bullock, even if ye intend to feast avild and 
young, male and Ihmale, upon the lands o’ Oakwood, a 
fjuarter o’ a bullock will be amply sufllcient, and the rest 
can be sauted doun for winter’s provisions. Ye ken, sir, 
that the Murrays winna let us lichtly slip for this nicht’s 
wark ; ami it is aye safest, as the saying is, to lay by for a 
sair fit.” 

“ Well argued, good Simon,” said the young laird; ‘Mnifc 
your economy is ill-liined. A Her a night’s work such as 
this tlu're is surely some licence for gilravishing, 1 say it 
— and wlu) dare contradict me? — to-night tliero is not one 
heJonging to the house of Harden, bo they old or young, 
who shall not eat of roast meat., and drink of the best.” 

** W(!el, sir,” replied Simon, “wi’ reverence bo it spoken, 
hut. T would beg to say that yc are wrung. Folk that unco 
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ff6t 3 . lilcinff for +nV Ol nr;* i * n 

• n . ‘“'‘ties tajc 111 wi plainer Ih rc a<>-ain* nnrJ 

„ ' •“ so '■■‘■xl in hand; bat, on .ho con 

the bargain." elleminate, and discontented into 

The altercation betiveen the old retaine*- anrl bic 
eep-mouthed baying of a sleutli-hound ; and its threLn 

““““ »“-i «l>n house 

Tman “vLse 

au who were his ^neniiee. AsT ^',0 ■" 

unfbrgivimr He InrI n u ’ herce, resolute, 

He nad never been 4 . ^ i . ’ 

upon a foe, or forgive an injury He I i ' " 
justice in its severest sense bxit no/ 
a stranger to the attribute of mercy LriheTr^f 
tvho had injured him, he regarded as little if 

nym which he might tread beneath his heeT, Ion If ‘ 1 '“ 
He was a man of middle age- and lod .1 ^ ^ 
none of whom were wlnt the ^ m o ^ ^^luiigliters, 

™ the contrary, 17 h'"*''"' i '»"• 

upon his estates described as uyery or'ZZ 7 
women.” ^ ^^^i^ary-loolang young 

Such Avas Sir Gideon Murnv nfi?i*i i 

‘he young iaird of Harden con^'iZ t ' UmU'd"'’ 
as “a thief in the nmht"— *,! i ^ 

from the transaction recorded m ‘ readers, 

the scriptural quotation in a liter^ ^ somewhat apt to take 

as old Satchel sings of the Bo . ^ s«ay, 

were men- ® ' ^^orderers of those days, they 

“ Somewhat unruly, and ve^^ ill to tamo. 

For, if I did it would I ^ ^ 1 

uiu, It would be arrant lies.*' 
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But, Stealthily as the young master of Harden had made his 

preparations for the foray, old Sir Gideon had got timely 

notice of it; and hence it was, that not a Murray seemed 

astir when they took the cattle from the byres, and drove 

them towards Oakwood. But, through the moonliglit, 

there were eyes beheld every step they took — their every 

movement was watched and traced; and amongst those 

wlio watched was the stern old knight, with fifty followers 
at his back. 


Quiet I (juiet ! he again and again, in deep murmurs, 

uttered to his dependents, throwing back his hand, and 

speaking in a deep and earnest whisper, that awed even the 

slow but ferocious sleutli^liound that accompanied tliem, 

and caused it to crouch back to liis feet. In a yet deeper 

wliisper, lie added, encouragingly--** Patience, my merry 

men! bide your time! — ye shall hae work before Iona ao 
by.” ^ ^ 

When, therefore, the young laird and liis followers began 
to disperse in (he thickest of the forest, as they drove the 
cattle before them. Sir Gideon suddeidy exclaimed—" Now 
lor the onscti” And, at the sound of his voice, the sleuth- 
hound howled loud and savagely. 

“AVe are followed I— Halt ! haltl— to arms! to arms I” 
cried the heir of Harden. 

'I'liree or four were left in charge of the now somewhat 
st.ii l.l ei ed held of catlle, and to drive them to a distance* 
while the rest of the party sjmrred back their horses as 
rajiidly as the tangled pass in the forest would permit, to 
the spot from whence (he voice of their young leader pro- 
ceeded. 'I’hey arrived speedily, Init they arrived too late. 
In a moment, and with no signal save the baying of (he 
hound, old Sir (ddeon and his armed coinjiany had burst 
n[ion young Scott and Old Simon, and ere the former could 
cry for asNis(,anoe, they had surronndetl them. 

“ Willie Seott! ye rash laddiel" cried Sir Gideon— “yield 
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f r-'t tl 1 the very 

le corbies and you shall become acquaint— or, at^least if 
ye^see not them, they shaU see you and feel yoi ’ 

on, ye auld greybeard,” exclaimed the youtli • 
but „• We a Scot. Harden ha, a finger to wag, noCer 

come n “ ™ conquered!' So 

and tl best— do your worst— here is the liand 

\ i/i ye!— and were ye ten to one ve 

ttillenZT' T 

“ Iv n Murrays stand before his face.” 

By my sooth, then, caUant," cried the old kni<rht “and 

to show ve • andTA f bae done, that I intended 

I will grant ve S ^ ^ that 

Hardens.” ' now to humble the 

Uirdt™ IdTow, &‘ffirorif ’ yoonS 

end leave your .eel-faureU d»gC‘i““”' "77’ 

whom they would hae been gW “d Z t (r 

"7 a bride o' the grerl^Sr ‘t- 

nnd onyou and your, be the consequeneel” 

»me ilw o”£ *““1" '™- 

that he had broke his jeers udot - o'" 7”“”®'^’ 

Sir, but not my bairns.” nian. Touch me, 

enJd“ Xi ret™ “X 

end ,hey\eld tblZZ ‘^4 

one upon another with the ferocity of conteXa’, 

etenuty. The repo^ Sa™ h'r, ‘t “7' 

clang of sUeldi^ with the neighin J , f '7 °‘ '''* 

neighing of maddened horses, the 
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lowing of affrighted cattle, the howl of the sleuth-hoimds, 
and the angry voices of fierce men, mingled wildly together, 
and, in one fearful and discordant echo, rang through the 
forest. This mid sound was followed by the low melan- 
choly groans of the dying. But, as I have already stated, 
the Scotts, and the cattle which they drove before them, 
were scattered, and ere those who were in advance covdd 
arrive to the rescue of their friends in the rear, the latter 
were slain, wounded, or overpowered. They also fought 
against fearful odds. The young laird himself had his 
sword broken in his grasp, and his horse was struck dead 
beneath him. lie was instantly surrounded and made 
prisoner by the Murrays ; and, at the same time, old Simon 
fell into their hands. 

Tlie few remaining retainers of the house of Harden gave 
way when tliey found their leader a captive, and they fled, 
leaving the cattle behind them. Sir Gideon ^Murray, tliero- 
ibre, recovered all that had been taken from him; and 
though he had captured but two prisoners, the one was the 
chief, and the other his principal adviser and second in 
command. The old knight, therefore, commanded that they 
should be bound with cords together, and in such rueful 
plight led to his castle at Elibank. It was noon before 
they reached it, and Lady Murray came forth to welcome 
her husband, and congratulate him upon his success. But 
when she beheld the heir of Harden a captive, and thought 
of how little mercy was to be expected (rom Sir Gideon 
when once aroused, she remembered that she was a mother, 
a]jd that one of her children might one day be situated as 


their prisoner then Avas. 

The young laird, with his aged kinsman and dependent, 
w<‘r(* thrust into a dark room; and he who locked them up 
infornuid them that the next day their bodies woidd be 
hung up on the n(‘arest tree. 

“My life and king fasting !” exclaimed Simon, “ye surely 
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wouldna be speaking o' sic a thing as hanging to an auld 

man Uke me. If we were to be shot or belieaded— though 

I would hke neither the ane nor the ither— it wouldna be 

a thing m particular to be complained o’; but to be hanged 

hke a dog is so disgracefii’ and unchristian- like, tlia” I 

would rather die ten times in a day, than feel a hempen 

cravat about my neck ance. And, moreover, I must say 

that hanging is not treating my dear young maister and 

kinsman as he ocht to be treated. His birth, his rank, and 

10 memory o his ancestors and mine, demand mair respect: 

an t lerefore, I say, gae teU your maister, that, if he is 

determined that we are to die— though I have no ambition 

to cut my breath before my time— that I think, as a 

gen eman, it is his duty to see that we die the death o’ 
gentlemen. 

Inmf Murray 

. g us in his bedchamber if he will. No matter wh.-n 

JTt hTm han ' ' 

coward rn disgrace be his that is 

' ard enough so to make an end of his enemi-. 

O sir, ^id Simon, “ but that is poor comfort to a man 
that has to leave a smaU family behind him 

bimon ! are you afraid to die?” cried tb,> i • 

in a tone of rebuke. ^ “ captive laird, 

your honour.” said Simon “ th-if Jo T 

.Wd die ,ha„ „.ber .ea are or to IZZ'T 

yell ol^rrc. sir. that I htive no amhi°ion-„o, as I 1 
saj, to dr.aw my last breath upon a wuddy but'to b 

very unnaturaUy stopped. Bepmnc vouroil ^ n 

a young man, while I have a ^rite^a^d faLif ""t 1 ’ 
w .0 „onn. for „e i-a„d O sir ! “t "feVnd hTn ”• 

air .ha:rur:err 

battles abroad, 11, are ft«d danger in ore^ si. 
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times — yet, sir. to be shot in a moment, as it Avere, or to be 
run througli the body, and to die Iionoiirably on the field, 
is a yery difl’erent thing from deliberately 'walking np a 
ladder to the branch o’ a tree, from 'which we are never to 
come doun in life again. And mair than that, if we had 
been o’ Johnny Faa’s gang, they couldna hae treated us 
mair disrespectfully than to condemn us to the death that 
they have decreed for us.” 

‘‘Providing ye die bravely, Simon,” said the young laird, 
“it is little matter what manner o’ death ye die; and as for 
your wife and weans, fear not ; my faither’s house will 
provide for them. For, though I fall now, there will be' 
other lieirs left to the estate o’ Harden.” 

Wliile the prisoners thus conversed in the place of their 
confinement, l^ady ]\I array spoke unto her liusband, saying 
— “And what, Sir (lideon, if it be a fair question, may ye 
intend to do wi’ the braw young laird o’ Harden, now that 
ho is in your power?” 

lie drew her gently by the arm towards the window, and 
pr)inl ing towards a tree which grew at tlie distance of a few 
yards, he said — “Do ye sec yonder branch o’ the elm tree 
that is waving in the wind ? 1'o-morrow, young 8cott and 
his kinsiujin shall swing there together, or hereafiersay that 
I am no Murray.” 

“OguidmanI” said she, “it is because I was terrified 
fliat ye would be doing the like o' that, that causeil me 
to ask the question. Now, I inur>t ,say, Sir (Jideon, what- 
ever ye T]iay think, that ye are not only acting cruelly, but 
foolishly.” 


“I care nac*lhing about the enn’lty,” cried he: “what 
mercy did (wer a Scott atmmg tlunn show to mo or to mine? 
L[idy Murray, tlie ball i.s at my foot, and I will kick it, 
though 1 deprive Scott o’ Harden o’ a I)ead, And what 
ineiin ye, dame, by saying I act foolishly?” 

“Only this, gnidnuin,” sjvid slie — “that ye hao three 
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daughters to marry, whom the world doesna consider to 

be 0 A\ er weel-faured, and it isna every day that ye hae a 
nusband for ane o’ them in your hand.” 

• yo"** life ye are 

nght, guidwife— there is mair wisdom in that remark than 

would hae gien ye credit for. To-morrow, the birkie 

0 Harden shall have his choicc-either upon the instant 

for “7^ ^®^«-“«"thed Meg, or strap 

Gideon," added she, « to make him many 
Meg wiU be mair purpose-like than to cut off the head and 

and the" 

thp • 1^® "'in “ali, for 

here is an unco difference between them.” 

inna be OAver sure, continued the knight : “there is 

nae saying what his choice may be. There'is hot^Zol 
be'^in 4^1 ° ““““““ “ and I wouldna 

^en, had I been m h.a place, what my choice would hae 

“ I daresay. Sir Gideon,” repUed the old lady who 

wed l"? daugliters 

been." would hae 

W?nl1’ !;' 

“ 0 Gideon ' GidlZ r ® 

«d„g ben head, weel do^ e fen ^0077^"''' 
iae been a Avife.” ^ choice Avould 

“There ye are wrang,” cried hp- «T .mr., u 

death that was before me ti ’ would rather die a 

was Deiore me, than marry a Avife T li-„t v. 

®"‘ so ye and prepare Meg for becominl a h T 

says to the proposal.” ^tended bridegroom 

In obedience to his commands she went ♦ 

) e went to an apartment 
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in which their eldest daughter Agnes, but commonly called 
“ ileikle-mouthed Meg,” then sat, twirling a distaff. The 
old dame sat down by her daughter’s side, and, after a few 
observations respecting the weather, and the quality o 
the lint she was then torturing into threads, she said— 
“Weel, I’m just thinking, Meggie, that ye mak me an 
auld woman. Ye would be sbc-and-twenty past at last 

Lammas/’ 

“So I believe, mother!” said Meggie; and a sigh, or a 
very deep and long-drawn breath, followed her words. 

“ Dear me ! ” continued the old lady, “ young men maun 
be growing very scarce. I wanted four months and five 
days o’ being nineteen when I married your faither, and 1 
had refused at least six ofifers^efore I took him !” 

“ Ay, mother,” replied the maiden ; “but ye had a weel- 

faured face— there lay the difference ! Heigho 1” 

“ Heigho 1” responded her mother, as in pleasant raillery 

“ what is the lassie heighoing at ? Certes, if ye get a 

guidman before ye be six and twenty, ye may think yoursel 

a very fortunate woman.” 

“ Yes,” added the maiden ; “ but I see sma’ prospect o 
that. I doubt ye will see the Ettrick running through die 
‘ dowie dells o’ Yarrow,’ before ye hear tell o’ an offer being 

made to me.” 

“ Hoot, hoot ! — dinna say sae, bairn,” added her mother; 
“ there is nae saying what may betide ye yet. Ye think 
ye winna bo. married before ye are six and twenty ; but, 
truly, my dear, there has mony a mair unlikely ship emne 
to land. Now, what wad ye think o’ the young laird o’ 

Harden ? ” 

“Mother! mother!” said Agnes, “wherefore do yc 
mock me? I never saw ye do that before. My faither 
has ta’en William Scott a prisoner ; and, from what I hae 
heard, he will hang him in the morning. Ye ken what a 
man my faither is— wlien he says a thing he will do it; and 
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how can you jest about the young man, when liis very 
existence is reduced to a matter o’ minutes and moments. 
Though, rather than my faither should tak his life, if I 

could save him, he should take mine. 

Weel said, my bairn,’’ replied the old woman ; but 
dinna ye be put about concerning what wiU never come to 
pass. I doubtna that, before morning, ye will find young 
Scott o’ Harden at your feet, and begging o’ you to save 
his life, by giving him your hand and troth, and becoming 
his Avife : and then, ye ken, your faither couldna, for shame, 
hang or do ony harm to his ain son-in-law.” 

“ 0 mother 1 mother !” replied Agnes, “it Avill never be 
in my poAver to save him ; for Avhat ye hae said he Avill never 
think o’; and even if I were his Avil’e, I question if my 
faither Avould pardon him, though I should beg it upon my 
knees.” 

“ Oh, your faither’s no sae ill as that, Meggie, my doo,” 
said the old lady. “ Mark my words — if Willie Scott con- 
sent to marry you, ye will henceforth find him and your 
faither hand and glove.” 

While this conversation between Lady Murray and her 
daughter took place, Sir Gideon entered the room where 
his prisoners Avere confined, and, addressing the young 
laird, said — “ Now, ye rank marauder, though death is the 
very least that ye deserve or can expect from my hands, 
yet I will gie ye a chance for your life, and ye shall 
choose between a wife and the Avuddy. To-morroAv 
morning, ye shall either marry my daughter Meg, or swing 
from the branch o’ the nearest tree, and the bauldest Scott 
upon the Borders shanna tak ye down, until ye drop 
away, bone by bone, a fleshless skeleton.” 

“ Good save us ! most honourable and good Sir Gideon! ” 
suddenly interrupted Simon, in a tone Avhich bespoke his 
horror; “but ye certainly dinna intend to make an anatomy 
o’ me too ; for surely, when my honoured maister marries 
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Miss Murray (as I hope and trust he -will), ye Anil alloo me 
to dance at them wedding, instead o’ dancing in the air, and 
keeping time to the music o’ the soughing wnnd. And, 0 
maister ! for my sake, for your ain sake, and especially out 
o’ regard to my sma’ and helpless family, consent to marry 
the lassie, though she isna extraordinar’ weel-faured ; for I 
am sure that, rather than die a dog’s death, swinging from 
a tree, I would marry twenty wives, though they were a’ 

as auld as the hills, as ugly as a starless midnicht, and had 
tongues like trumpets.” 

Peace, Simon I cried the young laird, impatiently ; 
“if ye hae turned coward, keep the sound o’ yer iears 
within yer ain teeth. And ye. Sir Gideon,” added he, 
turning towards the old knight, “ in your amazing mercy 
and generosity, Avould spare my life, upon condition that 1 
should marry your honrnj daughter Meg! Look ye, sir— I 
am Scott o’ Harden, and ye are Murray o’ Elibank ; there 
is no love lost between us ; chance has placed my life in 
your hands — take it, for I wouldna marry your daughter 
tliough ye should gie me life, and a’ the lands o’ Elibank 
into the bargain. I fear as little to meet death as I do to 


tell you to your teeth that, had ye lallen into my hands, I 
would have hung ye Avi’ as little ceremony as I Avould bring 
a whip across the back o a disobedient hound. ’I’herelbre, 
ye are Avclcomc to do the same by me. Ye have taken 


what ye thought to bo a sure mode o’ getting a husband 
for anc o’ your wwsome daughters ; but, in the present 
instance, it has proved a Avrong one, auld man. Do your 

worst, and there Avill be Scotts enow left to revenge the 
death o' the laird o’ Harden.” 

“ riiere, then, is my thumb, young braggart,” exclaimed 
Sir Gideon, “that 1 Avinna hinder ye in your choice; for 
tn-niorroAV ye shall bo exalted as I Inman Avas; and let 
those risvengo your death Avho dare.” 

“ Afaist(*r I — dear maister!” cried Simon, Avringing his 
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bsndu, will ye sjiciifice me ulsoy sed break the hearts o' 

my 2 )uir wife and family! O sir, accept o’ Sir Gideon’s 
proposal, and marry his docliter.” 

Silence I ye milk-livered slave!” cried the young laird. 

Do ye pretend to bear the name o’ Scott, and yet tremble 
like an ash leaf at the thought o’ death ! ” 

Ye will excuse me, sir,” retorted Simon, “ but I tremble 
at no such thing ; only, as I have already remarked, I have 
no particular ambition for being honoured wi’ the exalta- 
tion 0 the halter ; and, moreover, I see no cause v 
man should die unnecessarily, or where death can be 
ayoided. Sir Gideon,” added he, “ humble prisoner as I 
at this moment am, and in your power, I leave it to you if 
ever ye saw ony thing in my conduct in the field o’ battle 
(and ye have seen me there) that could justify ony ane in 
ca ling me either milk-livered or a coward ? But sir I 
consider it would be altogether unjustifiable to deprive me 
o lite, which IS always precious, merely because my maister 
IS stubborn, and wmna marry your daughter. But, oh 
^r, I am not a very auld man yet, and if ye will set 
e at liberty, though I am now a married man, in the 
event o my ever becoming a vddower, I gie ye my solemn 

pW” ^ ^ dochters that ye 

“ Audacious idiot ! ” exclaimed the old knight, raism<r his 
and and striking poor Simon to the ground 

“Sir Gideon Murray!” cried the young* laird fiercely 
are ye such a base knave as to strike a fettered prisoned 

Mwr 3''’ ' "'tere is the pride o' the Murrays 

Sir Gideon evidently felt the rebuke anti ■..ri+u/i 
from the apartment, said, as he depalted^’ “ p *“"’‘“8 
that tvhen the sun-dial shaU to-morrC ntte w ^ 
Ijveh-e, so surely shall ye be broueht forth-and 
s lall be your lot, or the wuddy your doom.” 


Ifi 
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Leave me!” cried the youth impatiently, “and the 

galloA7s be it — my choice is made. Till my last hour trouble 
me not again.” 

“ Sir ! sir 1 ” cried Simon, “ I beg, I pray that ye vdll 
alter your determination. There is surely naething so awftil 
in the idea o’ marriage, even though your wife should have 
a face not particularly weel-favoured. Ye dinna ken, sii‘, 
but that the young woman’s looks are her Avorst fault; and, 
indeed, I hae heard her spoken o’ as a lassie o’ great sense 
and discretion, and as having an excellent temper ; and, oh, 
sir, if ye kenned as Aveel Avhat it is to be married as I do, 

ye would think that a good temper Avas a recommendation 
far before beauty.” 

“Hold thy fool’s tongue, Simon,” cried the laird; 
“ Avould ye disgrace the family Avi’ Avhich ye make it 
your boast to be connected, A^dlen in the poAver and pre- 
sence o’ its enemies ? Do as ye see me do— die and defy 
them.” 

It Avas draAving towards midnight,, Avhen the prison-door 
was opened, and the sentinel who stood Avatch over it 
admitted a female dressed as a domestic. 

“What want ye, or Avhom seek ye, maiden?” inquired 
the laird. 

“ I come,” ansAA^ered she mildly, “ to speak A\i’ the laird 
o’ Harden, and to ask if lie has any djdng commands that 
a poor lassie could fulfil for him.” 

“ Dying commands ! ” responded Simon ; “ oh, are those 
no aAvful words I — and can ye still be foolhardy enough to 
say ye winna marry ? ” 

“ Wlio sent ye, maiden?— or Avho are ye?” continued 
tlie laird. • 

“ A despised lassie, sir,” ansAvered she, “ and an atten- 
dant upon 'Sir Gideon’s lady, in Avliom ye hao a true and 
steadfast friend ; thougli 1 doubt that, as ye hae refused 
])oor Meg, her intercession will avail ye little.” 
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An.l wlteix-for^ has Murray sent you liereV" ht 
flontirmi?<L 

"Juft, «ir, b«au«k sh^ ^ mothor, and has a mother’s 

b«irt ; and, a? ye hae a mother and sisters who will now 

mourning for ye at Oakwood. she thought that, belike, 

se would hae soofu thing to say that ye would wish to hae 

c*^mtnttnicated to them ; and, if it sae, 1 am come to 
uLcr to DO vour rnt*^cngcr,'* 

“ Maiden ! ■ said he, with emotion, “ speak not of my 

l^T mother, or you will unman me, and I would wish to 
uie -as becomes my father's son." 

h J Si'non; “speak to 
him alKiut his mother apain-talk aliout her sorrow, poor 

W lirl h '/T distraction, .and mouming-and I 

^ do^^^yUung else, and I .hail get back to my family 

r r"' — " Simon, in the maiden’s 

•"•‘f ' iin|uired the lain!, sternly. 

Oh naething, sir— naething, I assure ye," answered 

wired, wret ^h Jl i ^ ^ 

|«or widow. Jau.t, and my bits o’ baim^ lid tl at 7 
»oUid tell tK*n. ti,.. i-ainis, ana tliat she 

bed— no, DO not m *”i “® tipon my death- 

no, no, not my death.bed hnr I ,l...i t 

»d5*a»ed to think o’t ’ 1 • «-Ure I am 

• jr \ saying that I was «:rT,r.l« 

telling hrr to inform mv wif» i ■ , “ *‘mply 

ms io Ik. koM o’ k "“''''"S <*'■’- 

f~n ,k™.- ° •'">”«>" »• l*ing 

w» Jcp-ndonund 

- ve :zrzi ‘-r "■ “‘''- 

lo ««| . , “»’*“<■’«« l-w-e. 1 « 

e ^ ^ i^oor mother and 5f 

itJ bea^r, ,h* will reward ye" ^ ^ 

21 
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“ And, belike,” she replied, ye would like to hear if 
the good lady has an answer back, or to learn how she 
bore the tidings o’ your unhappy fate.” 

‘‘ Before you could return,” said he, “ the time ap- 
pointed by my adversary for my execution will be past, 
and I shall feel for my mother’s sorrows mth the sympathy 
of a disembodied spirit.” 

“ But,” added she, “ if you would like to hear from 
your poor mother, or, belike, to see her — for there may be 
family matters that ye Avould wish to have arranged — I 
think, through the influence of my lady, Sir Gideon could 
be prevailed upon to grant ye a respite for three or four 
days ; and, as he isna a man that keeps his passion long, 
perhaps by that time he may be disposed to save your 
life upon terms that would be more acceptable.” 

“ No, maiden,” he replied ; “ he is my enemy ; and from 
him I wish no terms — no clemency. Let him fulfil his 
purpose — I will die ; but my death shall be revenged ; 
and tell my mother that it was my latest injunction that 
she should command every follower of our house to avenge 
her son’s death, while there is a Murray left in all Scot- 
land to repent the deed o’ the knight o’ Elibank.” 

“ Oh, sweet young ma’am, or mistress ! ” cried Simon ; 
“ bear the lady no such message ; but rather, as ye hae 
said, try if it be possible to get your own good lady to 
persuade Sir Gideon to spare our lives for a few days ; 
and, as ye say, the edge o’ the auld knight’s revenge may 
be blunted by that time, or, perhaps, my wortliy young 
maister may be brought to see things in a clearer light, 
and, perhaps, to marry Miss Margaret, by which means 
our lives may be spared. For it is cei'tainly the height o’ 
madness in him to sacrifice my life and liis own, rather 
than marry lier before he has seen her.” 

“ Simon,” interrniited the laird, “ the maiden lias spoken 
kindly ; let her endeavour to procure a respite — a reprieve 
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lor you. In your death my enemy can have no gratifica- 
tion j but for me — leave me to myself.” 

“ O sir,” replied Simon, “ ye Avrong me— ye mistake my 
meaning a’thegither. If you are to die, I Avill die also ; 
but do ye no think it would be as valorous, and mair 
rational, at least to see and hear the young leddy before 
ye determine to die rather than to marry her ?” 

And hae ye,” said the maiden, addressing the laird, 

preferred the gallows to poor Meg without even seeing 
her ? ” ® 


If I haena seen her I hae heard o’ her,” said he ; 
“and by aU accounts her countenance isna ane that ony 
man would desire to see accompanying him through the 
world like a shadow at his oxter.” 

Belike, said the maiden, “ she has been represented 
to you worse than she looks hke-if ye saw her, ye might 

c ange your opinion ; and, perhaps, after a’, that she isna 
onny IS a that any one can say against her.” 

MTieesht, lassie!” said he; “I winna be forced to 

onjrt ing. A Scott may be led, but he winna drive I 

have nae nfish to see the fiice o’ your young mistress, for I 

winna hae her. But you speak as one that has a feeUng 

heart, and before I trust ye wi’ my last letter to my poor 

mother, I should like to have a glance at your face, and by 

your countenance I shall judge whether or not it will be 
safe to trust ye.” vvm oe 

I doubt, sir,” replied she, throiving back the hood that 

ye e^ect to find in my young mistress’s to recommend 

w“ed Z’ r“ ‘tat jewel, are often 

enenisted in coaler metals, and ye trill olten find a deU- 

Clous kernel -nithm' an unsightly shell ” 

raiZ' tErVr''’'' “d te, 

upon a smau table, and paring np„„ ber co™”nl“ 
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and 1 will now tell ye, lassie, that if your features be not 
beautiful, there is honesty and Idndhness witten upon 
every line o’ them ; and though ye are a dependent in the 
house o’ my enemy, I will trust ye. Try if I can obtmn 
writing materials to address a few lines to my mother, and 
I mil confide in you to deliver them.” 

“ Ye may confide in me,” rejoined she, “ and the writ- 
ing materials which ye desire I hae brought "wi’ me^ 
Write, and not only shall your letter be faithfully deli- 
vered, but, as ye hae confided in me, I will venture to say 
that your life shall be spared until ye receive her answer ; 
. for I may say that what I request. Lady Murray will try to 
see performed. And if I can find any means in my power 
by which ye can escape, it shall not be lang that ye will 
remain a prisoner.” 

“Thank ye! — doubly thank ye!” cried Simon; “ye 

are a good and a kind creature ; and though my maister 

* 

refuses to marry your mistress, yet, had I been single, I 
would hae married you. But, oh, when ye go wi’ the 
letter to his mother, my honoured lady, will ye just go 
away down to a bit white house which lies by the river 
side, about a mile and a lialf aboon Sellvii'k, and there ye 
will find my poor wife and bairns — or rather, I should say, 
my unhappy widow and my orphans — and tell them — oh, 
tell my wife— that I never kenned how dear she was to 
me till now; but that, if she marries again, my ghost 
will haunt lier niglit and day ; and tell also the bairns that, 
above everything, I charge them to be good to their 
mother.” 

The young laird sat down, and, writing a letter to his 
mother, intrusted it to the hands of the stranger girl. He 
raised her liand to his lips as she withdrew, and a tear 
trickled down his cheeks as he thanked her. 

It was early on the following morning that Meilde- 
moutlied Meg, as she was called, requested an interview 
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with her father, which being granted, after respectlrdly 

rendeiing obeisance before him, she said — ‘‘ So, faither, I 

understand that it is your pleasure thaf I sliall this day 

become the wdfe o^ young Scott o’ Harden, I think, sir, 

that it is due to the daughter o’ a Murray o’ Elibank, tliat 

she should be courted before she gies her hand. The 

young man has never seen me ; he kens naething concern- 

ing me ; an never will yer dochter disgrace ye by gieing 

her hand to a man who only accepted it to save his neck 

from a hempen cord. Faither, if it be your command that 

I am to marry him, I will an’ must marry him ; but, before 

I just make a ventitre upon him for better for worse, an’ 

for life, I wad like to hae some sma’ acquaintance vi’ him, 

to see what sort o’ a lad he is, and what kind o’ temper he 

has ; and therefore, faither, I humbly crave that ye will 

put oflF the death or the marriage for a week at least, that 

I may hae an opportunity o’ judging for mysel’ how far it 

would be prudent or becoming in me to consent to be his 
wife.” 

“ Gie me yoitr hand, Meg,” cried the old knight ; “ I 
didna think ye had as muckle spirit and gumption in ye 
as to say what ye hae said. But your request is useless • 
for he has already, point blank, refused to hae yeTan’ 

t ere is naething left for him, but, before sunset, to strilce 
his heels against the bark o’ the auld elm tree.” 

“ Say not that, faither,” said she-“ let me at least hae 

lour days to become acquainted wi’ him ; and if in that 

time he doesna mak a request to you to marry me mthout 

ony dowry, then will I say that I look even waur than I 
get the name o’ doing.” 

» He shall have four days, Meg,” cried the old knight • 

for your sake he vnU have them; but if, at the end o’ 

four days, he shall refuse to take ye, he shaU hang before 

this ^vmdow, and his poor half-crazed companion shaU bear 
him company. ^ " 
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With this assurance Agnes, or, as she was called, Meg 
left her father, and bethought her of how she might save 

the prisoners and secure a husband. 

. The mother of the laird sat in the midst of her 
daughters, mourning for him, and looking from the wn- 
dow of the tower, as though, in every form that appeared 
in the distance, she expected to see him, or at least to 
gather tidings regarding him, when information was 
brought to her that he was the prisoner of kluiray of 

Elibank. 

“ Then,” cried she, and wept, “ the days o’ my winsome 
Willie are numbered, and his death is determined on ; for 
often has Sir Gideon declared he would gie a the lands o 
Elibank for his head. My Willie is my only son, my 
lirst“born, and my heart’s hope and treasure ^ and, oh, if 
I lose him now, if I shall never again hear his kindly 
voice say * nwthcvl' nor stroke down his yellow hair— 
wi’ him that has made me sonless I shall hae a day o’ 
lang and fearfu’ reckoning; cauld shall be the hearth- 
stane in the house o’ many a Murray, and loud their 

lamentation.” 

Her daughters wept with her for their brother’s fate; 
but they wist not how to comfort her; and, while they 
sat mingling their tears together, it was announced to them 
that a hun>ble maiden, bearing a message from the cap- 
tive laird, desired to speak with her. 

“ Show her in 1— take me to her I ” cried the mother, 

impatiently. “Where is she?— what does she say V— or 
what does my Willie sayV” And the maiden who has 
been mentioned as having visited the laird in his prison, 

was ushered into lier presence 

“ Come to me, lassie — come and tell me a’,*' cried the 

old lady ; “ what message does Willie Scott send to his 
heart-broken mother ? ” 

lie has sent you this bit packet, ma’am,’ replied the 
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bearer; ‘‘and I shall be right glad to take back to him 
whatever answer ye may hae to send.” 

And wlia are ye, young woman ? ” inquired the lady, 

“ that speaks sae kindly to a mother, an’ takes an interest 
in tlie late o’ my ^\'illie ? " 


A despised lassie,” wiis the reply ; “ but ane that 
would risk her ain life to save either yours or his.” 

“Bless you for the words!" replied Lady Scott, as she 
broke the seal of her son’s letter, and read : 

“ My mother, my honoured mother,— Fate has delivered 
me into the power of Murray of Elibank, the enemy of our 
liouse. He has doomed me to death, and I die to-morrow- 
hut sit not down to mourn for me, and uselessly to ivrin^ 
the hands and tear the hair ; but rouse every Scott upon 
the Borders to rise up and be my avenger. If ye bewail 
the loss o’ a son, let them spare o’ the Murrays neither son 
nor aughter. Rouse ye, and let a mother’s vengeance 
nerve your arm ! Poor Simon o’ Yarrow-foot is to be mv 
companion in death, and he whines to meet his fate with 
tl.e weakness of a woman, and yearns a perpetual yearning 
lor his wife and bairns. On that account I forgie him tht 
want o heart and determination which he manifests; but 
see ye to them, and take care that they be pro^^ded for. 

^ s lor me, I shall meet my doom wi’ disdain for my enemy 
in my eyes and on my tongue. Even in death he shall feel 
that I despise him; and a proof o’ this I have given him 

l^uld^’m ‘T ""f V^ovidins I 
would marry his daughter, Mcikle-mouthed Meg. But I 

have scorned his proposal.” ° 

his mothr" >■« "'ere right, ladi” exclaimed 

his mother, while the letter shook in her hand ; but sud 

eulj bursting mto tears, she continued-** No nj i mv 

times desirable; and, for his poor mother’s sakp h. 
oug t to have married the lassie. v,'hatfA.r 1. . « 
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And, turning to the bearer of the letter, she inquired— 

“And what like may the leddy be, the marrying o’ whom 
would save my Willie’s life ? ’’ 

“.Ye have nae doubt heard, my leddy,” replied the 

stranger, that she isna wliat the world considers to be a 

hkely lass though, take her as she is, and ye might find a 

hantle worse wives than poor Meg would make ; and, as to 

her features, I may say that she looks much the same as 

I do ; and if she doesua appear' better, she at least doesna 
look ony waur.” 

riien, if she be as ye say, and look as ye say,” con- 

tmued the lady, “my poor headstrong Willie ought to 

marry her. But, oh! weel do I ken that in everything 

he is just his father ower again, and ye might as weel 

think 0 moving the Eildon hills as force him to onv- 
thing.” ^ 


She perused the concluding part o’ her son’s letter, in 
which he spoke enthusiastically of the kindness shown him 
by the fair messenger, and of the promise she had made to 
liberate him if possible. “ And if she does,” he added, 
“ whatever be her parentage, on the day that I should be 
free, she should be my wife, though I have preferred death 
to the hand o’ Sir Gideon’s comely daughter.” 

“Lassie,” said the lady, weeping as she spoke, “my 
poor Wilhe talks a deal o’ the kindness ye liave shown him 
in the horn- o’ his distress, and for that kindness his mother’s 
heart thanks ye. But do you not think that it is possible 
that I could accompany ye to EHbauk ? and, if ye can devise 
no means for him to escape, perhaps, if ye could get me 
admilted into his presence, when he saw his poor distressed 
mother upon her knees before him, his heart would saflen, 

and he would marry Sir Gideon’s daughter, ill-featured 

tlioiigh she rmiy be.” 


thni; I Ct 



leddy,” answered the stranger maidmi, “it is little 
ui pioniisc, and less that I can do 5 but il’yc*. desire 
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to seG j Gr soDj I think I could answer for accomplishing yer 
request ; an’ though nae guid micht come oot o’t, I could 
also say that I wad see ye safe back again.” 

Within an hour, Lady Scott, disguised as a peasant, and 

carrying a basket on her arm, set out for EUbank, accom- 
panied by the fair stranger. 

Leaving them upon their melancholy journey, we shall 
reborn to the young laird. From the udndows of liia 
p'lson-house, he beheld the sun rise which was to be the 
last on which he was to look. He heard the sentinels, 
w 10 kept watch over him, relieve each other ; he heard 
t lem pacmg to and fro before the grated door, and as the 
sun rose towards the south, proclaiming the approach of 
noon, the agitation of Simon increased. He sat in a cor- 
ner of the prison, and strove to pray ; and, as the foot- 
s eps 0^ t e sentinels quickened, he groaned in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit. At length the loud booming of the 
gong announced that the dial-plate upon the turret marked 
the hour of twelve. Simon clasped his hands together. 

aister ! maister !” he cried, » our hour is come, an’ one 
word from yer hps could save us baith, an’ ye winna speak 

It. The very holding oot o’ yer hand could do it, but ye 
are stubborn even unto death.” ^ 

“Simon,” said the laird, “I hae left it as an injunction 
^lon my mother, that yer ivife an’ weans be provided for 
she ^ fulfil Therefore, be ye content. 

« n^- V t“’ disgrace both yourself an’ me.” 

disgrace, or in any manner dishonour 

for ufi ^ necessity 

0 e, and especially when both our lives could be 

saved by yer doing yerself a good turn.” 

WMe he spoke, the sound of the sentmels’ footstens 
paomg to and fro, ceased. Tlie prison-door was opened • 

“prr;.'-" 
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‘‘ Youi' lives are spared for another day,” said a voice, 

“ that the laird o' Harden may have time to reflect upon 

the proposal that has been made to him. But let him 

not hope that he toU find mercy upon other terms \ or 

that, refusing them for another day, his life Avill be pro- 
longed.” 


The door was again closed, and the bolts were dl'a^vn. 
The spirit of Sir Gideon was too proud and impatient to 
spare the lives of his prisoners for four days, as he had 

promised to his daughter to do, and he now resolved that 
they should die upon the following day. 

Hie sun had again set, and the dim lamp shed around 
its fitful and shadoAvy lights from the table of the prison- 

room, when the maiden, Avho had carried the letter to the 
laird’s mother, again entered. 


“This is kind, very kind, gentle maiden,” said he; 
“ would that I could reward ye I An’ hoo lares it with 


my puir mother ? — Avhat answer does she send ? ” 

“ An’ oh, ma’am, or mistress 1 ” cried Simon, “ hoo fares 
it wi’ my dear wife an’ bairns ? I hope ye told them all 
that I desired ye to say. Hoo did she bear the neAv^s o’ 
being made a widoAv ? An Avhat did she say to my in- 
junction that she Avas never to marry again? ” 

Ye talk Avildly, man, said the maiden, addressing 

Simon ; it Avasna in my poAver to carry yer commands to 

yei wife , but, I trust, it Avill be longer than ye expect 

before she AviJl be a widoAv, or hae it in her poAver to 
marry again ? ” 

“ 0 yc angel I ye perfect picture!” cried Simon, “ Avhat 
is that Avhich I hear ye say ? Do ye really mean to tell 

me that I stand a chance o’ being saved, an’ that I shall 
see my wife an’ bairns again?” 

“ Even so,” said she ; “ but whether yo do or do not, 
rests with yer master.” 

“Speak not o’ that, sweet maiden.” said the laird: 
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“ but tell me, what says my mother ? How does she bear 

the fate o’ her son ; au’ hoo does she promise to avenge 
my death?” 


“ She is as one whose heart-strings are torn asunder,” 
was the reply, “ and who refuses to be comforted ; but 
she wad rather hae another dochter than lose an only 
son; an’ her prayer is, that ye wUl live and male her 
happy, by marrying the maiden ye despise.” 

hat ! he cried, ‘‘ has even my mother so far forgot 
herself as to desire me to marry the dochter o’ oor enemy, 
whom no other man could be found to take! It shall 
never be. I wad obey her in onything but that.” 

“ But,” said the maiden, “ I stiU think ye are wrong to 
reject and despise puir Meg before that ye hae seen her. 
She may baith be better an’ look better than ye are aware 
o . There are as guid as Scott o’ Harden who hae said, 
that were it in their power they wad mak her their wife ; 
an’ ye should remember, sir, that it ^viU be as pleasant for 
you to hear the blithe laverock singing ower yer head, as 
for another person to hear the wnd soughing and the long 
pass rustling ower yer gi-ave. Ye hae another day to 
hve, an’ see her, an’ speak to her, before ye decide rashly 
\ ours us a cruel doom, but Sir Gideon is a ^vrathfii’ man • 
an’ even for his ain flesh an’ bluid he has but sma’ com- 
panion when his anger is provoked. ^ Death, too, is an 
aiv^’ thing to think aboot ; an’, therefore, for yer ain sake, 

p for the sake o’ yer puir distressed mother an’ sisters 
Qinna come to a rash determination.” ^ 


Sweet lass,” replied he, “ I respect the sympathy which 
} e evmce ; but never shall Sir Gideon Muiray say that, in 
pd^ to save my life, he terrified me into a mariiage wi’ 

s ^ughter. when my puir mother’s grief has sub- 
sided, she inll think differently o’ my decision.” 

“ Weel, sir,” said the maiden, “since ye will not Hsten 
la my advice-an’ I oxvm that I hae nae richt to offer it- 
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I Will send ane to ye whose persuasion will hae mair 
avail. ” 


“'Whom will ye send?” inquired the laii'd; “it isna 
possible that ye can hae been playing me false?” 

“ No ” she replied, “ that isna possible ; an’ from her 
that I will send to you, you will see whether or not I hae 
kept my word, guid and truly, to fulfil yer message.” 

So saying, she ^\dt]ldrew, leaving him much wondering 

at Iier words, and yet more at the interest which she took 

in liib fate. But she had not long withdrawn when the 

prison -door was again opened, and Lady Scott rushed into 
tlie arms of her son. 

“My mother I” cried he, starting back in astonisliment 
— “ my mother!-^ — hoo is tliis?” 


‘‘ joy an’ gladness, an’ every blessing be upon my 

honoured lady 1 for noo I may stand some chance o' 

walkin’ back upon my nin feet to see my family. Oli I 

yer Icddyship, ’ Simon added, “join yer prayers to my 

])rayers, an try it ye can persuade my maister to marry 

Sir Gideon’s dochter, an’ thereby save baith his life an’ 
mine.” 

But she fell upon the neck of lier son, and seemed not 
to hear tlie words wliicli Simon addressed to lier. 

“O my son I my son I” she cried; “since there is no 
olher way by wliicli yer lilb can be ransomed, yield to the 
fl(miand o’ the fierce Murray. M.arry his daughter an’ live 

- save y(‘r Avretclnul niotlier’s lilb; for yer death, Willie, 
wjid bo mine also.” 

“Mother I” answered lie, veliomcntly, “I will never 
accept hfe upon such terms. I am in I^lurray’s hands, but 
the day may come— yea, see yo that it does come— when 
he tsliall iiill inlo Iho liands o’ the Scotts o’ Harden; an’ set* 
ye tliat ye do to him as he sliall have done to mo. But, 
ti'll im*, jiiotli(*r, hoo are ye here? Wlnu’i'fore did ye 
nture, or hoo got yc* janinission to see me? Ken ye not 
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that if he found ye in his power, upon your life also he 
wad fix a ransom ? ” 

“ The kind lassie,” she replied, » that brought the letter 

from ye, at my request conducted me here, and contrived 

to get me permission to see ye ; an’ she says that my visit 

shaU not come to the knoAvledge o’ Sir Gideon. But, O 

WilHe ! as ye love an’ respect the mother tliat bore ye, 

an’ that nursed ye nicht an’ day at her bosom, dinna throw 

awa yer life when it is in yer power to save L, but marry 

Miss Murray, an’ ye may hve, an’ so may I, to see many 

happy days ; for, from a’ that I hae heard, though not 

weel-favoured, she is a young lady o’ an excellent disposi- 
tion 1 ^ 


Oh! tliat’s richt, my leddy,” interrupted Simon: 
urge him to marry her, for it would be a dreadfu’ thing 
for him an I to be gibbeted, as a pair o’ perqietual spec! 
acles for the Murrays to mak a jest o’. Ye ken if he does 
marry, an if he finds hedoesna hke her, he can leave her: 
e needna hve wi’ her ; or, perhaps, she may soon die'; 

it is^lT marriage, ony way ye tak 

dLth ^ ^ before a violent 

m r f yer leddyship, for he 

an WILL not hearken to my advice.” ’ 

in !! “ “ever shaU a Murray hae it 

o’ a Scotr^^W ^^east 

I ShaU w'l determination is fixed as fate. 

1 ShaU welcome my doom, an’ meet it as a man Come 

dear mother,” he added, “weep not nnr ’ 

appear in the presence ;« myTnemts 

revete that in yer 

will be moonUght again.” ^ ° 

She hung upon his breast and ivent but bp ♦ j 
7 ms head and refused to listen to her entrea- 
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ties The young maiden again entered the prison, and 
said — 

•n u ^ ^ minutes Sir Gideon 

mil be astir, an’ should he find yer leddyship here, or dis- 
cover tliat I hae brought ye, 1 wad hae emu’ power to eie 
ye protection.” 

“Fareweel, dear mother 1 — farewcel !" exclaimed the 
youth, grasping her hand. 

“0 Willie 1 Willie I” she cried, “did I bear ye to see 

ye come to an end like this 1 Bairn 1 bairn I live— for yer 
mother’s sake, live I ” ■' 

“Fareweel, mother 1-fareweel I ” he again cried, and 
the sentinel conducted her from the apartment. 

It again drew towards noon. The loud gong again 
sounded, and Simon sank upon his kees in despair, as the 
voice ol tlie warder was heard crying— “ It is the hour l 
prepare the prisoners for execution !” 

Again the prison-door was opened, and Sir Gideon with 
wrath upon his brow, stood before them. 

WecI, youngster," said he, addressing the laird, “ yer 

hour is come. What is yer choice— a wife or the 
wu(J(ly 

“ bead mo to execution, ye niild knave,” answered the 
laird, .scornfully ; “ „n’ ken, that wi’ the hemp around my 

neck, in contempt o’ you an’ yours, I will sjiit upon the 
ground wlioro yo Iroad.’* 

“Here, guards I" cried Sir Gideon; “lead forth Wil- 
liam Scott o’ Harden to e.xecut.ion. Strap him upon the 
nearest tree, an’ there let him hang until the bauldest 
Scott ujam tlie Borders dare to cut him down. As for 
you, added he, addressing Simon, I seek not yoi’ir life; 

depart, ye are free; but beware boo yo again fall into the 
luiiids (tidoon Murruy.’* 

* Wo, (^xcluiincd Simon, ‘‘ iliongli I am freo to 

ocknowledge that 1 hae iiae ambition to die before it is llie 
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Wise Will an purpose o’ nature, yet I winna, I canna leave 
my dear young maister; an’ if he be to suffer, I wiU share 
IS ate. Only, Sir Gideon, there is ae thing I hae to say, 
an that is, that he is young, an’ he is proud an’ stubborn, 
like yersel , an’ though he avuU not, o’ his ain free will an’ 
accord, nor m obedience to yer commandments, marry yer 
dochter-is It not possible to compel him, whether he be 

• .both!” cried the knight, striking his 

iron^ heel upon the ground, and leaving the apartment. 

his arms in resi^ation, « an’ there is no help for it I But 
0 . maister 1 maister 1 ye hae acted foolishly.” ’ 

ey were led from the prison-house, and through the 

ret^nlrTof S'rd" ^ ®bn-tree, round which all the 
etmners of Sir Gideon were assembled to witness the exe- 

The executioners were preparing to perform their office 

cte" tsr Me/- 

J h- ® throAvn over her face and 

booL' ’ doebter begs a simple 

iX S'S 1 Z ““"•as, 

^uepie,^ Xrrr;sf 

knelt before him and embraced bis knees 

, rise ! ” said he, impatiently “ for irn i 

an at yer request, he shaU hae another^chaL ^t^ T 

Scott, ye hae chosen dea^h Tn n J 

aeatn in preference to the hand o’ 
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my dochter. Will ye noo prefer to die rather than marry 
the lassie that ran ^xi' the letter to yer mother, an’ without 
my consent brought her to see ye?” 

Had another asked me the question,” said the laird, 
“ though I ken not who she is, yet she has a kind heart, 
and I should hae said ‘No,’ an’ offered her my hand, 
heart, an’ fortune ; but to you, Sir Gideon, I only say — 
do yer worst.” 

“ Then, Willie, my ain Willie ! ” cried his mother, who 


at that moment rushed forward, “ another does request ye 
to marry her, an’ that is yer ain mother I ” 

“ An’,” said Agnes, stepping forward, and thro^ving 
aside the veil that covered her face, “puir Meg, ower 
whom ye gied a preference to the gallows, also reques.s 

ye!” 

“What!” exclaimed the young laird, grasping her 
hand, “ is the kind lassie that has striven, night and day, 
to save me — the very Meg that I hae been treating Avi’ 


disdain?” 

“In troth am I,” she replied, “an’ do ye prefer the 


wuddy still ? ” 

“No,” answered he; and, turning to Sir Gideon, he 
added — “ Sir, I am now Avilling that the ceremony end in 
matrimony.” 

“ Be it so,” said the old knight, and the spectators 
burst into a shout. 

The day that began with preparations for death ended 
in a joyful bridal. The honour of knighthood was after- 
wards conferred upon the laird ; and Meg bore unto him 
many sons and daughters, and was, as the reader Avill be 
ready to believe one of tlie best vives in Scotland ; while 
Simon declared that he never saw a better-looking woman 
in Ettrick Forest, his own wife and daughters not ex- 
cepted. 
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LORD DURIE AND CHRISTIE’S WILL. 

Who can journey, now-a-days, along the high parts of 
Selkirkshire, and hear the mire-snipe whistle in the morass, 
proclaiming itself, in the silence around, the unmolested 
occupant of the waste, or descend into the green valley, 
and see the lazy shepherd lying folded up in his plaid, while 
his flocks ^aze in peace around him and in the distance, 
and not think of the bold spirits that, in the times of Border 
waifare, sounded the war-horn till it rang in reverberating 
echoes from hill to hill? The land of the Armstrono-s 
knows no longer their kindred. The hiUs, ravines, mossel 
and muirs, that, only a few centuries ago, were animated 
by the boldest spirits that ever sounded a war-cry and 
efended to the death by men whose swords were their 
only charters of right, have passed into other hands, and 
the names of the warlike holders serve now only to give a 
gnm charm to a Border ballad. An extraordinary lesson 
may be read on the banks of the Liddel and the Esk— there 

IT. “ the silence of these quiet dales. 



names of Johnny Armstrong, Sim of 
Cnthill, Kinmont Willie, or Chri.stie’s 
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Will, besides those of Dukes of Buccleuch and Roxburghj 
Scott of Harden, and Elliot of Stobbs and Wells ; and yet, 
without wishing to take away the metni or the extent of 
their ancestors’ o^vn “reif and felonie,” how much do they 
owe to their succession to the ill-got gear of those hardy 
Borderers wdiose names and scarcely credible achievements 
are all that have escaped the rapacity that, not satisfied 
with their lands, took also their lives! For smaller depre- 
dations, the old laws of the Border — and it would not be 
fair to exclude those of the present day, not confined to 
that locality — awarded a halter j for thefts of a larger 
kind, they gave a title. Old Wat of Buccleuch deserved 
the honour of “the neck garter” just as much as poor 

Johnny Armstrong; yet all he got was a reproof and a 
dukedom. 

“ Then up ami .sj)ake the noblo king — 

And an angry man, I trow, was ho — 

‘ It ill becomes yo, bank! Rucclew, 

To talk o’ reif or fclonio ; 

For, if every man had hig ain cow, 

A right puir clan ycr name would bo.'” 

There is a change now. The bones of the bold Armstrongs 
lie in Carlenrig, and the descendants of their brother- 
rievers who got tlicir lands sit in higli places, and speak 
words of legislative command. But these things will be 
as they have ever been. We cannot change the world, 
far less remake it; but we can resuscitate a part of its 
moral wonders; and, while tlie property of Christie’s Will, 
tlie last ortho bold Armstrongs, is now possessed by another 
family, under a written title, wo will do well to commit 
to record a. part of his fanie. 

It is well known that the chief of the family of Arm- 
strongs had his residence^ at Mangorton in Liddesdali\ 

♦ In II MS. wo Imvn Hoon, an nhl in llin ciinl nf tlm inth ooiituiy, ** iho Lalnl of 
n/l lUiKnrtnn ” in pfiicnd at llin head of tlio MdiliiHdalo olilofa -Ilardon, Bncolouch, 
iMul ntlinvH cnnilnfr aftor him hi rmpaotfitl oi'dnr. 
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^ere is scarcely now any trace of his tower, though time 

wlnT • J Johnny 

Armstrongs residence, which Ues in the HoUows near 

may^beTll tumult of the emotions of what 

ay be called antiquarian sentiment, so engrcssinjr and 

GnZIill 

Jttir;n 

tho deserW Mo“ ‘'■-gl- 

instant Jth ,17 busy on the 

bread, and ale ” as ^ and 

with the kitchen of a Ob f 7^' 

stolen tb- J Cheviot hunger, and the sweetness of 

stolen things ; and when the wUd snirit of eL of 

laws, with Johnny at their hear! ^ a 7 ^ 

the Armstrongs rW ^ b ib ’ 

Border turret came-after the execution of T L 7 ' 

strong, and when the clan had beeo i 

broken clan-into the pLesln f " 

who figui’ed in the times of ChaLs I 
Christie’s Will thouo-b f i ® t- He was called 

seem very dear ; neither LT at lu eTd7 
execution of his forbear Tob why, after the 

at Carlenrig, the Tower of Sockie ^obowers, 

gether ; but, to be sure it was in thrs^d'"’''' 

to take a man’s life than his property in! ^7 
mer needed no guard while tb as the for- 

asRiall standing a™etp\T^^^^^ 
together. Certain, however it i- tl 7 B^°P“®tor 
get possession of the Tower of Gfrn! V ‘bd 

to the practice of the family, he Hved “ on^<? ’ ^^^“'^‘bng 
and English kye;” and, when the laH ®°ottish ground 

be had, on the poorer land of b • ^ easily 

P land of his neighbours of Scotland 
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JTliis clcsccudciut of tho Armstrongs was not unliko 
Johnny ; and, indeed, it has been observed that through- 
out the whole branches of the family tliere was an extra- 
ordinary union of boldness and humour — two qualities 
which have more connection than may, at first view, be 
apparent. Law-breakers, among themselves, are seldom 
serious ; a lightness of heart and a turn for wit being 
necessary for the sustenance of their outlawed spirits, as 
well as for a- quaint justification — resorted to by all the 
tribe of their calling, against the laws of tlie land. In 
the possession of these qualities, Will was not behhid tlie 
most illustrious of his race ; but he, perhaps, excelled them 
all in the art of conveying — a polite term then used 
for that change of ownership which the affected laws of 

the time denominated theft. This art was not confined 
to cattle or plenishing, though 


J iioy left not spimloll, spoono, nor Rpeit, 

J^ed, boster, bhinkct, .sjirk, nor sheet i 
John of tho J*urk rypa kist ami ark — 

To all sic wark ho is sao moot.” * 

Itf’xtoiiclod to abduction, and this was far soldonior exer- 
cised on damsels than on nien.wlio would bo well ransomed, 
especially of those classes, duke, enrl, or baron, any of 
whom Johnny oflorod (for his life) to bring, “within a 
certain day, to liis ]\Iajesty James V., either (puck or 
dead. I his latter j)art of their art was tho highest to 
which tho I5orderors aspired ; and there never was°a riovor 
among them all that excolled in it so much ns Ohristio’s 
Will. ^ “To steal a stirlc, or wear a score o’ sheep /muk!- 
KMirc/n,” ho used to say, “ was naething ; but to steal a hnl 
was the highest Jlicht o’ a man’s genius, and ought never 
to lie lippoiied to a hand h as than an Armstrong’s and, 
certainly, if the success villi which ho executed one 


* See MnitliiinrH enrioim Hjilire on tlio lUonlor roblicnjoH.— K d, 
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scheme of that high kind wiU guarantee Will’s boasted 

abilities, he did not transcend the truth in limiting lord- 
Stealing to the Armstrongs. 

Wm married a distant relation of the true Border breed 
name largaret EUiot — a lass whose ideas of hussyskep 
were so peculiar, that she thought GUnoclcie and its laird 

kail-pot a “heugh 

ffLoP ° ^ s>Tnptom of waste, extrava- 

|p<!<! ’ ^!i aziness, on the part of her husband, that boded 
good than the offer .made by “the Laird’s Jock," 

Cow J'onohman,) to give “ Dick o’ the 

ti^for T repara- 

( anistringed) thirty good horses. To this good\ouse- 

tm^for i!: -- 1 ^ - 

Border aphoJsi’ and “ 

Ipo-iti’mo+r. 1 . received into the society of 

iegitimate moral sayings. "VVlien lazv nnrl r, *. • i- i 
for “ felonip ” Will ^ incbned 

dictum an^r T? "" of tl.e 

taken from the ? *» *e dinner he had not 

good dame that f ’''Btlwd. the ivUh of the 

That effech We'r waTmo "''.Tf’ “ 

the beef aot i^l ’ T T® to be produced by 

Lo • • ^ regular Border way ; for the laws wprp 

beginning now to be more vigorously executed aid J 
a never was astonished and offended bv th. ’ 

going the length of teiymg fj 4, ^ of jr'" I’’ 
from one property to another. 

It was in vain that Will tnirl Viio .1 
of the Jedburgh court; she ir,e^ .Try" 
tie Armstrongs, and the famons Johnnv amoti ,h ^ 

rebelUon , «'* king, for 

my , but It was out of all ques- 
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tion, beyond the reach of common sense, and, indeed, 
utterly barbarous and unjust to hang a man, as Gilderoy’s 
lover said, “ for gear,” a thing that never yet was known 
to be stationary, but, even from the times of the Old 
Testament, given to taking to itself mngs and flying away. 
It was, besides, against the oldest constitution of tilings, 
the old possessors being the Tories^ wdio acted upon the 
comely principle already alluded to, that right was miglit — 
the new lairds, again, being the AAHiigs, who wished to take 
from the Tories (the freebooters) the good old law'^ of nature 
and possession, and regulate property by the mere conceits 
of men’s brains. To some sucli purpose did Margaret argue 
against Will’s allusions to the doings at Jedburgh; but, 
secretly, Will cared no more for the threat of a rope, than 
he did for the empty bravado of a neighbour wdiom he had 
Ciised of a score of cattle. He merely brought in the 
doings of the Justice-Ayr at Jedburgh, to screen his fits 
of laziness; those states of tlie mind common to rievers, 
thieves, writers, and poets, and generally all people who 
live upon tlieir wits, wliich at times incapacitate them for 
using sw'ord or pen for their honest livelihood. But all 
Margaret’s ai guments and Will's courage w^ere on one occa- 
sion overturned, by the riever’s apprehension for stealing a 
cow, belonging to a farmer at Sudjbs, of the name of Grant. 
Jfe was curried to Jedburgh jail, and indicted to stand his 
trial before the Lord Justice-General at tlie next circuit. 
3'here was a determination, on the part of the crown 
anthorltievS, to make an example of the most inveterate 
l iever of the time, and Will stood a very fliir chance of 
being hanged. 

The apprehension of Will Armstrong made a great noise 
thrcmgliout jill laddesdiih', producing, to tlie class of vie- 
lims, joy, and to the class of sjioilej’s, great dismay ; but 
none wondered more at tin* imjrertiiionco and presumption 
of the govcrnmcnl authorilies in ultcmi>tiiig thus to dislo- 
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cate tlie old Tory principle of “ might makes right,” than 
Margaret EUiot ; who, as she sat in her turret of Gilnockie, 
alternately wept and cursed for the fate of her winsome 
W^ill, and, no doubt, there was in the projected condem- 
nation and execution of a man six feet five inches high, 
with a face like an Adonis, shoulders like a Milo, the speed 
of Mercury, the boldness of a lion, and more than the 
generosity of that noble animal, for the crime of stealing 
a stirk, something that was very apt to rouse, even in those 
who loved him not so well as did l\Iargaret, feelings of 
sympathy for his fate, and indignation against his oppres- 
sors. There was_no keeping, as the artists say, in the 
picture, no proper causahty in a stolen coav, for the pro- 
duction of such an effect as a hanged Phaon or strangled 
Hercules ; and though w^e have used some classic names 
to grace our idea, the very same thought, at least as good 
a one, though perhaps not so gaudily clothed, occupied the 
mind of Margaret Elliot. She sobbed and cried bitterly, 

tiU the Gilnockie ravens and owls, kindred spirits, were 
terrified from the riever’s tower, 

“ ’V\Tiat IS this o’t ? ” she exclaimed, in the midst of her 
tears. “ ShaU Christie’s Will, the bravest man o’ the 
or ers, be hanged because a cow^ that kenned nae better, 

0 owe im frae Stobbs to the Hollow^s ; and shall it be 
said that Margaret EUiot was the death o’ her braw riever? 

I had meat enough in GUnockie larder that day I scorned 
him wi his lazmess, and forced him to do the deed that 

tas brough. kta to Jedb^gh jail. Bu, I'll awa to the 
warden James Stewart o’ Traquair, and see if it be the 

ig wiU that a man’s life should be ta’en for a 


abmin'"'^ resolution, Margaret threw her plaid 

ler s oulders, and hied her away to Traquair House 

raises its high white waUs, perforated by numerous Flemish- 
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shaped windows, among the dark woods of Traquair. 
Wlien she came to the front of the house, and saw the two 
stone figures stationed at the old gate, she paused and 
wondered at the weakness and effeminacy of the Lord 
High Steward in endeavouring to defend his castle by 
fearful representations of animals. 

“ My faith,” muttered she to herself, as slie approached 
to request entrance, “ the warden was riglit in no makin’ 
choice o’ the figure o’ a qmy to defend his castle.” And 
she could scarcely resist a chuckle in the midst of her 
tears, at her reference to the cause of her visit. 

* Is my Lord Steward at hame?” said she to the servant 
who answered her call. 

“Yes,” answered the man; “who is it that wishes to 
see him ? ” 


“The mistress o’ Gilnockie,” rejoined Margaret, “has 

come to seek a guid word for Cliiistie’s AVill, who now lies 

in Jedburgh jail for stealing a tether, and I fear may \nu)(r 
fr)r’t.” "" 

llic servant heard this extraordinary message as servants 

wlio presume to judge of the sense of their messages ever 

do, with critical attention, and, after serious consideration, 

declared that he could not deliver such a message to his 
lord, 

“ 1 dinna want ye to deliver my message, inaTi,” said 
Margan't. “ I merely wished to be polite to ye, and sliow 
ye a little attention. God be thankit, the mistress o’ Gil- 
nockie can deliver her ain errand.” 

And, pushing the waiting man aside by a sudden jerk 
ol her brawnie arm, she proceeded calmly forward to a 
door, wliich she intended to open ; but the servant was at 
lier lieels, and, laying hold of her plaid, was in tlie act of 
liauling lier back, when the Wjirden himself came out, and 
asked the cause of tin* affray. 

“Is the Imuse yours, my beiJ, or this man’s?” said 
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huXT'-, "I “yl"'''!." (wMspering in 

.. r’/ T‘l yon belLe 
le«J folk! ‘'x'P-P- o’ 

dea.b « .0 Lp Jetlr ^/"Lk 

I my face, and deny it if ye daurl” 

n-ond'erTr.!'"’’ M“’'S“-'0‘ 

uch fb good-nature of a Lord in forgfvine 

tinned II,? “* ‘° ""o “ "e to that rebel,” con- 

oltan^r, o Christie’s WiU »inna hang ^ *““"8 

■'''WTia^JirtW the Warden, 

liau IS It that you want ?” 

‘‘As if your Lordship didna ken," answered Mawaret 

witn a knowing look -'‘T^ ,> i;i i m ^-^ar^aret, 
woman free the Hollows should ’ * ^ 
br anght short o’ the Ufe and “few T T"'’® 
■Wbnrgh jail r (Another ScotctH.;’'' “ 

“A™ 1® I’’ rei w®vr"‘* ‘■'o '^ot‘len. 

fores.,, and Te^lTdl'le a “dT‘' ‘>’«'o 

Christie’s Wii. “ 

I know, I know, good dame,” renhed w , 

that that brave riever is in rh.- ? “ Warden, 

crime was the stealinc^ of a cow ^ ^ thought his 

you say to my servant.” ^ ^ heard 

the end o> the 

3mLnd\ri5Le7'^eph^^^^^ of 

“But what wouldst thou have me to doT'"^’ 

— “C4“d 


ner 
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and Avhispenng in lus ear-“ And sometimes a Lord needs 
a lift as weel as itlier folk. If there’s nae buck on Traquair 

onlvt company at the castle, you hae 

only to gie Christie’s Will a nod, and there .vill be nae 

want o venison here for a month. There’s no a stouthriever 

a Liddesda e, be he baron or bondsman, knight or 

shiX’l at your^ord- 

want o a braw leddie,” (speaking low,) “to keep the bonnj 

I'ouse o Traquair in order, an’ slie canna be got for I 

carhn keeper, a wink to Christie’s AVill will bring her here 

unscathed by sun or wind, in siuier time than a priest 

cou d tie tlie knot, or a lawyer loose it. Is sic a man u 
meet burden for a fir wuddy, my Lord ?” 

properties about 

in , replied 1 raquair. “Tl.ere is not one in tliese parts 
Unit knoweth not Christie’s AVill ; but 1 fear it is to tliat 
lame lie owetli l.is danger. lie is the last of the old 
riiistrongs ; and tliere is a saying hereaway, tliat 

‘Conies Liddcsdalo’s peace 
When Armstrong's cease;’ 

and since, good dame, it would ill become the King’s 

A\ arden to let slip the noose that is to catch peace and 

order lor our march territories, yet A^'ill is too noble a 

e ow lor hanging. Co thy tvays. I’ll see him— I’ll sue 
hull. ’ 

“Jlech na, iny Lord,” answered Margaret; “I’ll no 
budge Irao this house till ye say ye’ll save him this ance. 

1 M lie caution and surety for him mysel,’ that he’ll never 
again dine in Cilnockie on another man’s snrloins. llis 
clan has been hing a broken ane; but 1 am now the head 

o t, and it has aye been the jiractice in our country to 
make the head answer for the rest o' the body.” 

“ Well, that is the iiractice oCthe hangman at Jedburgli,” 
npbed 1 raquair, laughing. “ g,, ^viU 
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f ‘ ‘0 do fo, .e, TWe. 

tty bond. ” ® me. I'U take 

mined dame f ^^ndThe 

berland cow—whilk £ v r took a Cum- 
ing.” ’ Lordship kens, is nae riev- 

with a stolen lurdon. A voun A ^®^^on was to do 

fair prize for the handsome b ^ a ' 

6ie muttered to herself was tC’ ‘‘® 

of neving she had ever heard of“°'‘ object 

of a Borderer’s prey. Next dav ^ varieties 
torse, and— Traquair mounted his 

. ^ speered for Christie’s 'VYill.” 

jad, where Marg^eT W ''«J>“ired direct to the 
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the most extraordinary hypotheses ; supposing at one time 
that she was some coy heiress of seventy summers, who 
had determined to be carried off after the form of yoimg 
damsels in the tunes of chivalry ; at another, that she was 
the parent of some lord, who could only be brought to 
concede something to the Warden by the force of the im- 
pledgment of his mother ; and, again, that she was the 
duenna of an heiress, who could only be got through the 
confinement of the old hag. Be who she might, however, 
Cliristie’s Will declared, upon the faith of the long shablas 
of Johnny Armstrong, that he would carry her off through 
fire and water, as sure as ever Kinmont Willie was carried 
a way by old Wat of Buccleuch from the Castle of Carlisle. 

“Oh, was it war- wolf in the wood, 

Or was it mermaid in the sea, 

Or was it maid or lurdon aiild, 

He’d carry an’ bring her bodilie.” 

Such was the heroic determination to which Christie’s 
Will had come, when the jailor came and whispered in his 
oar, that the Lord W arden was in the passage on the way 
to see him. Starting to his feet, the riever was prepared 
to meet the baron, of whom he generally stood in so much 
awe in his old tower of Gilnockie, but who came to him 
now on a visit of peace. 

‘‘Thou’lt hang. Will, this time,” said the Warden, with 
an affectation of gruffiiess, as he stepped forward. “ It is 
not in the power of man to save ye I” 

“Begging yer Lordsliip’s pardon,” replied Will, “I be- 
lieve it, however, to be in the power o’ a woman. The 

auld lurdon will be in Gilnockie tower at yer Lordship’s 
ain time.” 

“And who is the ‘auld lurdon?’” replied the Warden, 

trying to repress a laugh, whicli forced its way in spite of 
his efforts, 

Margaret couldna tell me that,” said Will ^ “ but many 
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a speculation we had on the question yer Lordship has now 
put to me. ‘ Wha can she be ?’ said Peggy ; and ‘ \Vha can 
she be ? replied I ; but it’s for yer Lordship to say wha 
she w, and for me to steal the auld hmmer awa, as sure as 

ever I conveyed an auld milker frae the land o’ the Nevills. 
Im nae sooner free than she’s a prisoner.” 

The familiarity witli which Will spoke of the female 
personage thus destined to durance vile, produced another 
laugh on the part of the Warden, not altogther consistent, 
blnd^ witli the serious nature of the subject in 

“Where is she, my Lord?” continued WiU; “in what 

fortress i, her keeper f-,vhar wiU I tak h^r. aed 

how long retain her a prisoner?’’ 

h\l‘j the power o’ mortal,” said 

us Lordship, in a serious voice ; “ but on condition of thy 

^ intercession for thy life^ 

and take the chance of thy success. Much hangeth by the 

enterprise-ay, even aU my barony of Coberston depend- 
upon that ‘ lurdon ’ being retained three months in 
IZ? “““ Tower. Thoa know« 

greaf ta,portoM°*f' *>'« 

Wv who r ^ '“•erprise, whUe his curiosity to 

“ 'riiat tower ha°s ta‘ ■ rS iooreased. 

Hermitage is no better gua^Sd "'w ttetlnf 

care, as wp r-i i • i^nere, and awa 

steers. But who is she, my W ?’’ 

Warded' smUinfuatd i ^ ‘^e 

leard, Will, „f fifteen pij f “ '^'"r 

people call them-, hat reside in a large honlTn ^h I 
liament close of Edinburgh ?” ® ^ 

“ Brawly, hrawly,” answered Will, with a particular 
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eer of fun and intelligence; “and weel may I ken the 

immers— real lurdons, wi’ lang gowns and curches. Ken 

lem Wha that has a character to lose, or a property 

to keep against the claims o’ auld parchment, doesna ken 

thae fifteen auld runts ? They keep the hail country side 

m a steer m’ their scandal. Nae man’s character is safe 

m their keeping ; and they’re sae fu’ o’ mischief that they 

hae even blaivn into the king’s lug that my tower o’ 

C^ilnockie was escheat to the king by the death o’ my 

ancestor, who was hanged at Carlenrig. They say a’ the 

misc lef that has come on the Borders sin’ the guid auld 

times, has its beginning in that coterie o’ weazened gimmers 

Bootless, they’re at the root o’ the danger o’ yer bonny 

barony o’ Coberston. By the rood ! I wish I had a dash 
at their big curches.” 

“ Ay , Will,” responded Traquair ; “ but they’re securely 

lodged in their strong Parliament House, and the difficulty 
is how to get at them.” 

“But I fancy a "o’ the lurdons wiU satisfy yer Lord- 
ship,” said Will, “ or do ye want them a’ lodged in Graime’s 
Tower? They would mak a bonny nest o’ screighing 
hoolets, if we had them safely under the care o’ the sly 
redcap o’ that auld keep : they wad hatch something else 
than scandal, and leasin-makin, and reports o’ the insta- 
bility o’ Border rights, the auld jauds. ” 

“I will be content with one of them,” rejoined the 
Warden. 

“Ha! ha! I see, I see,” replied Will. “Ane o’ the 

limmers has been sapping and undermining Coberston 

wi her hellish scandal. What’s the lurdon’s name, my 
Lord ? ” ’ ^ 

Gibson of Durie,” rejoined Traquair. 

“Ah! a weel-kenned scandalous runt that,” replied 
Will. “She’s the auldest o’ the hail fifteen, if I’m no 
cheated— Leddie President o’ the coterie. She spak sair 
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Thomas to help my spell. Yet, after a’, my Lord, what 
spell is like the wit o’ man, when he has courage to act up 

to’t !*’ . , ♦ 

The Warden acknowledged the truth of Wills heroic 

sentlLn. ; aad. having s°a.isfied hin.salf that the bold 
riever would perform his promise, he departed, and in two 
days afterwards the prisoner was liberated, and on his way to 
his residence at the Hollows. It was apparent, from W ill s 
part of the dialogue, that he had some knowledge of the 
object the Lord Warden had in view in carrying off a 
Lord of Session from the middle of the capital ; yet it is 
doubtful if he troubled himself with more than the fact o 
its being the wish of his benefactor that the learned judge 
should be for a time confined in Gramio’s Tower; and, 
conforming to a private hint of his Lordship before he de- 
parted from the jail, he kept up in his wife Margarets 
mind the delusion that it was truly “an auld lurdon 
whom he was to steal, as a condition for getting out of 
prison. On the morning after his arrival at Gilnockie, 
Will held a consultation with two tried friends, whose assist- 
ance he recpiired in this most extraordinary of all the riev- 
ing expeditions he had ever yet been engaged in ; and the 
result of their long sederunt was, that, within two hours afiei , 
the three were mounted on as many prancing Galloways, 
and with a fourth led by a bridle, and carrying their pro- 
visions, a large cloak, and some other article.s. They took 
the least frecpiented road to the metropolis ol hcotlan. . 
Having arrived there, they put up their houses at a small 
hostelry in the Grassmarket; and, next day, Wdl, leaving 
his friends at the inn, repaired to that sc.-it of the law an.l 
learning of Scotland, where the “ hail lilleen” sat m grim 
array, munching, with their toothless jaw.s, the thou.sam 
Bcraiis of Latin law-maxims (borrowed from the Roman am 
feudal systems) which then ruled the principles ot judicial 

prociiodiiijiijs in Scotlmni 
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Planting himself in one of the litigants’ benches— a line 
of seats in front of the semicircle where the fifteen Lords 
sat— the Liddesdale riever took a careful survey of all the 
wonders of that old laboratory of law. The first objects 
that attracted his attention, were, of course, the imposing 
semicircular Hne of judges, no fewer than fifteen (almost 
sufficient for a smaU standing army for puny Scotland in 
those days), who, wigged and robed, sat and nodded and 
grinned, and munched their chops in each other’s faces 
with a most extraordinary regularity of mummery, which 
yielded gre^ amusement to the stalworth riever of the 
Borders Their appearance in the long gowns with 

tZT, I’’; “ 0“ ‘heir 

oambril P “r* of ““eWed »url, and white 

ric cravats falling from below their gaucy clouble- 

chms on their bosoms, suggested at once the appellation 

StThet” Tr' '“‘ye. a"dtw 

lawless life wa''^^ Borderer, whose wild and 

ess life was so strangely contrasted with that nf ti 

owsy effeminate-looking individuals who sat before him 

• 1- • 1 Sul'irity and ceremony of a raree-show riw 

individual (the macer) cried out ^ 

cr-ioVort „ . ^ at intervals, with a 

Clacked voice, some words he could not understand • K„! 
the moment the counrt , unaerstand , but 

ball, another species of ‘ through the raftered 

(advocates) came forward M'-Muals 

EngUsh aid 

when they had finished, the whole fifteen lo T d''"’ 
other, and then began, one after anotW 

- il .hey had been^s^’a“ 4 X stme tS 

‘Us did Will mide^tand , and. indeed he”u a ““ 

sueh mummery, but ever imd anon fad 

‘20 ^ 
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on the face of the middle senator, with an exj)ressioii that 
certainly never could have conveyed the intelligence that 
that rough country-looking individual meditated such a 
thing as an abduction of the huge incorporation of law 
tliat sat there in so much state and solidity, 

“ITal ha 1 my old lass,” said Will to himself; “ye little 
ken that the Laird o’ Gilnockie, whom ye tried to deprive 
of his birthright, sits afore ye; and will a* the lear ’neatli 
that big wig tell ye that that same Laird o’ Gilnockie sits 
here contriving a plan to run awa \vi’ ye? Faith, an’ it’s a 
bauld project ; but the baulder the bonnier, as we say in 
Liddesdale. I only wish I could tak her wig and gown 
wi’ her — for, if the lurdon were seen looking out o’ Grajme’s 
1 owcr, wi’ that lang lappet head -gear, there would be nae 
need o’ watch or ward to keep her there.” 

Will had scarcely finished his monologue, when he hoard 
the macer cry out, “Maxwell against Lord Traquair;” then 
came forward the advocates, and shook their wigs over the 
l)ar, and at length old Duric, the President, said, in words 
lliat (lid not t^scajie Will’s vigilant car 

“ d’his case, 1 believe, involves the right to the large 
liaroiiy of Coberston. Seven of my brethren, you are 
awai’c, have given their opinions in favour of the defend- 
ant, Lord ’J'ia(|uair, and seven have declared for the 
pursuer. Maxwell. My casting vote must, therefore, de- 
cide the case, and I have been very anxious to bring my 
mind to a conclusion on the subject, with as little delay as 
possible; but there are dilliculties which I have not yet 
been able to surniount.”) 

“Ay, and there’s a new ane here, sittin’ afore ye,” 
muttered Will, “maybe the warst o’ (hem a’.” 

“ I still re(piire some new liglits,” continued the judge, 
“J have ain^ady, as the case proceeded, partially announced 
an opinion against Lord ’rracpiuir; but 1 wish confirma- 
tion bei’oia* I pronounce u juilgnieiil tluit is to have (he 
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e ect of timiing one out of possession of a large barony. 

am sorry that my learned friends at the bar have not 
been able to relieve me of my scruples.” 

T Will ; “ but ru relieve ye, my 

Lord Durie It’ll ne’er be said that a Lord o’ Session 

stood in need o’ rehef, and a Border riever in the court, 
wha has a hundred tmes made the doubtin’ stirk tak ae 

Gdnockie-ways) in preference to anither.” 

Ihe Iraquair case being the last caUed that day, the 

court broke up, and the judges, foUowed stiU by the eye of 
Christie s Wdl, retired into the robing-room to take off 
their mgs and gowns. The Borderer now inquii-ed, in a 
ei} sunp e manner, at a macer, at ivliat door the judges 
came out of the court, as he was a countryman, and was 

rXr -ery 

as a stuni? " complied with; and WiU, 

Z 1 To who wished 

curfousln ItT T""?- 

nous in It, was placed in a convenient place to see the 

their way to their respective dwell- 

a moment, the face of the President, whom, to his lit 

Mwdnai, and ver, far^rih: 

in rp^ ^ ^ reversing of the riever’s thouo'hts 

in reference to the spareness and fatness of his obiect of 

h m doggmg htm with the keen scent of a slenlho^d 

r *' “'“''ly >«nt his Tni 

SsTl T™ "P™ “■« ■Uffiol 

lies ot the Traquair case, from which his folln, 

anxious to relieve him Will sJ. v so 

nim. WiU saw him ascend the steps 
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and enter, and his next object was to ascertaiu at what 
time he took his walk, and to wliat quarter of the suburbs 
he generally resorted ; but on this point he could not get 
much satisfaction, the good judge being in his motions 
somewhat irregular, though (as Will learned) seldom a 
day passed Avdthout his having recourse to the country in 
some direction or other. Will, therefore, set a watch 
upon the house. Another of his friends held the horses 
at the foot of Leith Wynd, while he himself paced between 
the watchman and the top of the passage, so that he might 
have both ends of the line always in his eye. A concerted 
whistle was to regulate their movements. 

The first day passed without a single glimpse being had 
of the grave senator, who was probably occupied in the 
consultation of legal authorities, little conscious of the care 
that was taken about his precious person by so important 
an individual as the far-famed Christie’s AVill of Gilnockie. 


On tlie second day, about three of tlie afternoon, and two 
hours after lie had left the Parliament House, a whistle 
from Will’s friend indicated that the grave judge was on 
tli(j steps of his stair. Will recognised him in an instant, 
and, despatching his friend to him who held the horses at 
tlie foot of the Wynd, with instructions to keep behind 
him at a distance, he began to follow his victim slowly, 
and soon saw with delight that he was wending his sena- 
torial steps down towards Leith. The unconscious judge 
seenned drowned in study : his eyes were fixed on the 
ground; his hands placed behind his back; and, ever and 
anon, he twirled a gold-lieaded cane that hung suspended 
l)y a silken string from one of his fingers. Will was cer- 
tain tliat he was meditating the fall of Coberston, and 
the ruin of his benefactor, Traquair; and, as the thought 
rose in his mind, tlie lire of his eye burned brighter, and 
his resolution mounted higher and higher, till he could 
even have seized his ]>rey in Leith lane, and carried hiui. 
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off amidst the cries of the populace. But liis opportunity 
was coming quicker than he supposed. To enable liim to 
get deeper and deeper into his brown study, Durie was 
clearly bent upon avoiding the common road where pas- 
sengers put to flight his ideas; and, turning to the right, 
uent up a narrow lane, and continued to saunter on till 
e came to that place commonly kno^vn by the name of 

e iggate Whins. In that sequestered place, where 
scarcely an individual was seen to pass in an hour, the 
deep thinking of the cogitative senator might trench the 
soil of the law of prescription, turn up the principle which 
regulated tailzies under the second part of the act 1617 
and bury Traquair’s right to Coberston. No sound buJ 
e flutter of a bird, or the moan of the breaking waves 

% interfere with his train 

0 thought. Away he sauntered, ever turning his uold- 

headed cane and driving his head farther and farther into 
the deep hole where, like the ancient phUosopher, he ex- 
pected to find truth. Sometimes he struck his foot ac'ainst 
a s one, and started and looked up, as if awakened from a 
dieam; but he was too intent on his study to take the 
pains to make a complete turn of his wise head, to see if 
there was any one behind him. During all this time a 
eg^ar course of signals was in progress among AVill I^d 
h s faends „ere coming np behind him,®, he horTcs 
ng kept far back, in case the soimd of their hoofs nnVht 
eac e ear of the day-dreamer. He had now reached 

at flmtT a"* 'vliere 

d s Ll ft “ “““ of »t a little 

natr Hr ,1 "’’“■“‘f ea« the place its singular 
name. Hts s udy still continued, for his head was s m 

>ent, and he looked neither to the right nor to the loft 
I a r® * ’’0 "as muffled up in a hir-e cloak 

.'cord. 

y nn was that of a moment— finished 
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l)efore the prisoner’s astonishment had left him power to 
open liis mouth. A whistle brought up the horses ; he 
was placed on o?ie of them with the same rapidity ; a cord 
was passed round his loins and bound to the saddle ; and, 
in a few niinut(*s, the party was in rapid motion to get to 
the back part of the city.* 

During all this extraordinary operation, not a single 
word passed between the three rievers, to whom the 
proceeding was, in a great degree, perfectly familiar. 
Th rough the folds of the hood of the cloak in which the 
President’s head was much more snugly lodged than it 
ever was in his senatorial wig, he contrived to send forth 
some muflled sounds, indicating, not unnaturally, a wish 
to know what was the meaning or object of so extraordi- 
nary a manoeuvre. At that time, bo it understood, the 
belief in the power of witches was general, and Durio 
himself had been accessary to the condemnation of many 
a wise woman who was committed to the llames ; but 
thougli ho had, to a groat extent, emancipated his strong 
mind from the thraldom of the prevailing prejudice, the 
inotio in which he was now seized — in broad day, in the 
midst of a higal study, without seeing a single individual 
(his h(‘ad being covered first), and without hearing the 
sound of man’s voice — would Iiavo been suHlcient to brini: 

o 

hitu back to the general ladief, and force the conviction 
that lie was now in tlie hands of the agents of the Devil. 
II is, ind('(*d, a fact (afterwards ascertained), tluvt the 
h?arned judge did actually conceive that ho was now in 
the hands of those lie had ludped to persecute ; ami his 
b’ars bringing up liefore him the burning tar barrels, 
th(* paid pritduwH, the roaring crowds, and the expiring 
victim -compic'ied the (hdusion, and hound up his emn*- 
gies, till he was spc^neliless and molionlt'ss. ’I’licre was, 

* 'PIiIh riMiuntN \v(ih roiiiti'liul by Loni PoutitivinbiiU. ICvory rlr- 

runiHlfitico Ih titorii/ily (rut). (Co* 
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therefore, no cause of apprehension from the terror-struck 
prisoner himself; and, as the party scoured along, they 
told every inquiring passenger on the way (for they were 
obliged, in some places, to ask the road) that they were 
carrying an aidd lurdon to Dumfries, to be burnt for 
exercising the power of her art on the innocent inhabitants 
of that district. It was, therefore, no uncommon thing for 
Durie to hear himself saluted by all the appellations gene- 
rally applied to the poor persecuted class to which he was 
supposed to belong. 

‘Ay, awa wf the auld limmer,’’ cried one, ‘‘and see 

that the barrels are fresh frae Norraway, and weel-lined 
wi’ the bleezing tar.” 


Be sure and prick her wcel,” cried another; “the 

foul uitch may be fireproof. If she mnna burn, boil her 

ii.:e Meg Davy at Smithfielcl, or Shirra Melville on the 
hill o’ Garvock.” 

These cries coming on the ear of the astonished judge, 
did not altogether agree with his preconceived notions of 
being committed to the power of the Evil One ; but they 
tended still farther to confuse him, and he even fancied at 
times that the vengeance of the populace, which thus run<^ 
in his ears, was in the act of being realized, and that he 
was actually to suffer the punishment he had so often 
awarded to others. Some expressions wrung from him by 
Ins fear, and overheard by the quick ear of Will, gave the 
l^^tter a clue to the workings of his mind, and he did not 
finl to see how he might take advantage of it. As nio-ht 
began to fall, they had got far on their way towards 
•Moffat, and, consequently, far out of danger of a pursuit 
and a rescue. Durie’s horse was pricked forward at a 
speed not mconsistent with his power of keeping the 
saddle. Tliey stopped at no baiting place, but kept push- 
ing orward, while the silence was still maintained, or if 
It ever was broken, it was to introduce, by interlocutory 
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®o™e reference to the doom which 

^ ®Pecd of Ins journey, the sounds and 

orirrinlT co-operating ^^^th the 

g al sensations produced by his mysterious seizure 

nnd tf !", ‘ feelings of tlie living world, 

j sink him deeper and deeper in the confusion that 

ad overtaken lus mind in the midst of his legal reverie 

at the Figgate Whins. ° 

The cavalcade kept its course all next day, and, towards 
evening, they approached Gramie’s Tower, a dark 
melancholy-looking erection, situated on Dryfe Water, nol 
very distant from the village of Moflat. In a deep cell of 
tins old cast 0 the President of the Court of Session was 
sa (. y lodged, with no more light than was supplied by a 
small grating, and with a small sup,dy of meat, only sulli- 
cient to allay at first the pangs of hunger. Will havimr 
I nis c.xecuted his commission, sat down and wrote on a 
scrap of paper these expressive words — “ The brock’s in 
the pock I” and sent it with one of his friends to Traiiiiair 
House, 'i'he moment the lOarl read the scrawl, he knew 
Ihat Will had performed his promise, and took a hearty 
htugh at the extraoi'dinary scheme he had re.sortod to for 
gmnmg his plea. It was not yet, however, his time to 
commence his proceedings; but, in a short while idler the 
impn.sonment of the PresidenI, he sot off for Kdinhiirah 
which town he found in a, state of wonder and ferment 
at the mysterious disappearance of the illustrious Diirie. 

Kvery individual he met had somelhing to .say on the 
snhjeot; hut th.' prevailing opinion wa.s, that the unhappy 
President had veninred upon that part of the sands near 
heith where th(> incoming tide usually enclo.ses, with groat 
rapnhiy, large sand lianhs, and ofieii overwhelms helpless 
strangers who are unaeipiainled with the manner in which 
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eh'mSvef tr ""T- "f P™?'® '“'i eJterled 

themsolres m searching all the surrounding parts and 
some had traversed the whole coast from Musselburgh to 

he ongmal opinion settled do,™ into a conviction ,b., 1 ’ 

i iZi £5 : 

sat on the judgment-seat of Scotland 

ingt'r iCs° of h"rT --'“p- 

iodgmenttrt;: 'rf z thtrr “ 

having been eouallv fj; • i fourteen judges 

i« his' fav LTdlr t ' r 

-amined , hu, a tew preswl'’, ^ 

who was favourable to L sMe ‘JT"® ‘‘PP'>“‘''ii 

was again to be brought bjfce ft ! ’Tr’ 

expected to carry his noim ;> 
ill’s courage and ingenuity. 

Sleantime, the dead-alive Presidpnt w i i 
in the old tOAver of Gr®me and had confined 

the feelings of superstitiou which held ftT 

of his uiiud at the .hue of his couflt uim “ hT®” 

tlie face of man his fnnrl * r ' never saw 

unseen hand, through a smallTf ru"* “ 

The small grmiug was 1 1 ^ ‘ et, ^ 

‘ooJodVel shee7LT 

neighbourmg moor. Sometimes Ivm u , ^ 

oalliugontoBaltyl-audanonr , ’oio's 

The former ,v.s fte name 0 ^ /!!' "““""S'’'' 

latter was the name of the eat belongtorto ari/"'' 

t=> to an old woman 
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wlio occupied a small cottage adjoining to the tower. 
Both the names sounded strangely and ominously in the 
ears of the President, and sorely did he tax his wits as to 
wliat they implied. Every day he heard them, and every 
time he heard them he meditated more and more as to the 
species of beings they denominated. Still remaining in 
the belief that he was in the hands of evil powers, he ima- 
gined that these strange names, Batty and Maudge, were 
the earthly titles of the two demons that held the impor- 
tant authority of watching and tormenting the President of 
the Court of Session. He had heard these often, and 
.suffered so much from their cruel tyranny, that he became 
nervous when the ominous sounds struck on his ear, and 
often (as he himself subsequently admitted) he adjured 
heaven, in his prayers, to take away Maudge and Batty, 
and torment him no longer by their infernal agency. 
“ Relieve me, relieve me, from these conjunct and confi- 
dent spirits, cruel Maiidge and inexorable Batty,^’ (he 
prayed,) “ and any other punishment due to my crimes 1 
will willingly bear.’’ Exorcisms in abundance he applied 
to lliom, and used many fanciful tricks of demon-expelling 
agency to free him from their tyranny; but all to no ])ur- 


]iosc. ^rhe names still struck his ear in tlie silence of liis 
cell, and ke])t alive the superstitious terror with which he 


was eihslaved. 


'JVii(|uair, meanwhile, pushed hard for a decision, and, 
at lH.st, after a j)eriod of about three months, the famous 
can.se was brouglit before the court, and the successor of 
tbe dead alive IVnisident liaving given Ins vote for the de- 
lender, the wily \Vjirdeu carrietl hi.s point, and secured to 
him and his heirs, in time coming, the fine barony in di.s- 
pute, which, for aUght \\v know to the contrjuy, is in the 
family to this day. 

It now remained for the actor.s in this strange drama to 
hit free the iudia|ipy l)uri<‘, and relic've liim from th(' 
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““--dfagly d.«patohed 

fWfflTo''-: P-k ”-a ret^n 

Will andT “'“as*. »M=1> he tvell understood. 

Dortant d '^ent about the im- 

br which th““°“-“ “ dexterity 

owned the d '’ad '>een effected. Haring 

sLe hi, V ?T “'’"'ad him up in the 

'VTiins at °i °°d' *” '“'’'■eped at the Figgate 

hack of a -n ® 'S™ *° door, placed him on the 

a view to mounted others, with 

they LI Setting ofF at a swift pace 

confin ft j had been 

and :r 

&r s ^ " r 

oTirJ o * y en set him do'wn upon the frronnd 

never halted tiU they arrived at GilnockL ’ 

a eing left alone, Durie nrocepflprl fr\ • a.i 
hy which the rlonL- r i. i ^ado the cords 

the tost ttate tfir ““•'“'d “bout his head; and, for 

andsaw.heUgrofWeu"°l"h ’’r?;'' 

his ow caloltion, about il^y Xf^TTT " 

r:: «ei:rd‘r «» “* 

lected as beinr famousT” “d recol- 

piaee he had been corfli^ tCt“a"'f"“““- 

twenty mUes distant from gS 

that would lead him, he thought, to discorertirT^^r 
ta confinement, though he was free to confess that 

his eneiJ, B^^ldTut 
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lie had .travelled must have taken him far away from the 

regions of their influence— the most grateful of all the 

t loughts that now rose in his wondering mind. No more 

woidd these hated names strike his ear with terror and 

dismay, and no more would he feel the tjTanny of their 

emoniac sway. As these thoughts were passing throimh 
his mind a sound struck his car. * 

“ 1 ley, Batty, lad I— far yaud, far yaud I ” cried a voice 
by Ins side. 

“God have mercy on me! here again,” ejaculated the 
president. 

iMaudge, ye jaud!” cried another voice, from the door 
of a poor woman’s cottage. 

ITie terrified president lifted his eyes, and saw a goodly 

sd.cphcrd, with a long staff in his hand, crying to his do<r 

natty, to .Irivo l.i, ,|,eop a ami, a ZZ 

beyond, a poor woman sat at her door, looking for her 

black cat, that sat on the roof of the cottage, and would 

not come down for all the energies of her squeaking 
voice. ° 

“What could all this mean?” now ejaculated Diirie. 

“Have I not been for three months tortured with lliese 

Sound.s, whicli I attributed to evil sjiirits? I have ridden 

from them twenty miles, ami liero they are again, in the 

form of fair honest denominations of living animal, s. I am 

in greater pcrplo.xity tlian ever. While 1 thought them 

evil spirits, I feared them as .such; but now, Hod help me, 

they have taken on the forms of a dog and cat, and this 

shepherd and this old woman aro kindred devils, umh>r 

who.se command they are. What .shall I do, whitlier run 

toavoiil them, since twenty miles have been to them as a 
Jliglil, in 1,1 1 (‘ nil'? ” 

“ It’s a braw morning, sir,” said the .shepherd. “ How 

I’""*' "Igl'l ? - for I ken nae habitation 

near whar yi, may line rested." 
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restye?” ^ "our—^\iJl ye come m, sir, and 

Duxie looked first at the one and then at the other 
him, ,vW, ,he formTof ‘'fo™ 

human voice, to h ' L ’ "f 

and sensations whieh ^ ’ ".T “ recollections 

nmn“; he had” Hdar 

them again, mixed up with The 

%. but felt hLself unable • TJ" 7 "“"I'l 

ence of the charm of L • ’ standing under the influ- 

«rst at the shepherd and thTn^MThe’cld 

and dismay. The people knew at Me 'rartoTf's 

haggard, his eyes rS a nfr'his'tatl-' 

from his head hmla to ,7 ” ’’“‘ “““l' ““‘““a"' 

flapped in tlie’wind ThT^lT 

fact known to both the shepherd and tlm n ^ ^ 

not Dnrie b , e sS u *•• »%!■• 

™ reasonabi anT tas “7 -■ 

staring president, who was sini i ° ^ ^ wildly- 

terrors. ^ t^e speU of his 

Avaunt ye 1— avaunt ! in the namo x’ fi i , 

St. Andrews I ” cried th. ^ude o’ 

terror. ’ roused to a state ol 

The same words were reneotpd k 

creased , for « seemed that they were „„ P”™®. 
ome new toeantation, whereby he woS be I 

ro then- power i but ho wa, now to 7 ® 

uoiv m the open am, and why 
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not take advantage of tlie opportunity of escaping from 
their thraldom? The moment the idea started in his 
mind, he threw from him the accursed cloak, and flew 
away over the moor as fast as his decaj^ed limbs, inspired 
by terror, would carry him. As he ran, he heard the old 
woman clapping her hands, and crying “ Shoo, shoo I ” as 
if she had been exorcising a winged demon. After I'un- 


ning till he was fairly out of the sights and sounds that 
had produced in him so much terror, he sat down, and 
took a retrospect of what had occurred to him during the 
preceding three months; but he could come to no conclu- 
sion that could reconcile all the strange things he had 
experienced with any su])posilion based on natural powers. 
It was certain, however, that he was still upon the earth, 
and it was prol)al)lc he was now beyond the power of his 
evil genius, II is best plan, thereibre, under all the cir- 
cumstances, was to seek home, and Lady Duric and his 
loving family, who would doubtless be in a terrible condi- 
tio!» on account of his long absence; and even this idea, 
|)leasant as it was, was (jualified by the fear that he might, 
for aught he knew, have been away, like the laird of 
Oonirie, for many, perhaps a Imndred years, and neither 
Lady Durie, nor friend or accpiaintance, Avould be alive to 
gi’eet Inrn on his return. Of all Ibis, liowcver, he must 
now lake bis chance; and, rising and journeying forward, 
be came to a Itousc, where lie aski’d for some refreslnnent 
by way of charity; for hv. bad nothing in the world to pay 
for what he napiired. lie was fortunate in getting some 
relief from the kind woman to wlioni he Inul applied, and 
]»rnc(!(!de(l to speak t-o her on various to]*ics with great 


sense Jind jn’opriety, as became tlie ex-l’resident of the 
Court of iSession ; but when, to .satisfy liis scruples, he 
ask(*d luT the day of the montli, tlnm the month of the 
yoiir, and then the year of tlu^ l-<or(l, the good woman was 
Matislied he was mad ; and, witli a look of pity, recoin- 
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intnded lam to proceed on Iiis way, and get home fast 
as he could. 

So on tlie president went, begging his way from liainlet 
0 lam et, getting alms from one and news from another 
but never gratified with the year of the Lord in which he 

V i’ question, he was uniformly 

pitied, and allowed to proceed on his way for a madman. 

He lieard, however, several times that President Durie had 
been dro>v„.d in the Fmh of Fo., 1 ,, „„d ,l,a. „ 

lice m hud been appointed in Ms 

1 lace. hethcr bis wife tvas married again or not, he 

Muld not leam, and leas obliged to irostle ivith this and 

1 'ri , F 1- Z r "'V '0 ‘''= "'etropolis 

laat Edinburgh came in view, and glad was he to see 

again the oafs head of old St. Arthur’s, and the diadem of 

St. Giles rearing their heights in the distance. Nearer 

and nearer he approaci.ed the place of his home hanni 

ness, and dignity ; but, as lie came nearer still, he beoan 
0 feel all the effects of hU supposed demise. 

us old acquaintances stared wildly at liim as they nassed 
and, though he beckoned to them to stand and speak they 

. .TrriS Hn.,'„r 

be tenified at him. At last he met Lord F I the 

ju gewio lad sat for many years next to him on the 

ktdly saTutaZ^i- in 

Palli/ cS^a f- i- and 

himself. By this time it was about iiuderstood 

such was the extraordinary effect produced ly hirsudSn 
ppearance and changed cadaverous look that his la 
brolher of the bench got alarmed, and fai ly 

W-en a spectre, UndaunU hotted 
.-pin. through the window, saw Lady Vur" 
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tlie fire dressed in weeds, and several of his children 
firound, arrayed in the same style. The sight brought the 
tears of joy to his eyes, and, forgetting entirely the effect 
his appearance would produce, he threw open the door, 
and rushed into the room. A loud scream from the 
throats of the lady and the children rang through tlie 
whole house, and brought up the servants, who screamed 


in their turn, and some of them fainted, while others 
ran away | and no one had any idea that the emaciated 
haggard being before them was other than the grim ghost 
of Lord President Durie, come from the other world to 
terrily the good people of this. Ihe confusion, howevei, 
soon ceased ; for Durie began to speak softly to them, and, 
taking his dear lady in his arms, pressed her to his bosom in 
a way that satisfied her that he was no ghost, but her own 
lord, who, by some mischance, had been spirited away by 
some bad angels, 'I'he children gradually recovered their 
confidence, uml in a short time joy took the place ot le«ii, 
and all the neighbourhood was filled witli the news that 
j/)ril Dnrie had come alive again, and was in the li^ing 
body in his own house. Shortly alVer the good lord sat 
down by the lire and got his supper, and, by the ipumtity 
he ate, satisfied his lady and family still more that he 
earrie<l a good body, with as lair a capability of lecoption 
as he ever exhibited afier a walk at the h'iggato Whins, 
lie t(dd them all lu! had undergone since first he was 
carried away, not forgetting the two spirits. Batty and 
Maudge, that had torimmted him so cruelly during the 
perio<l ol his enchantment. 'I'he lady and family stared 
with oiten mouths as they heard the dreadful recital ; but 
a goodly ]>otation of warm spiced wine drove olV the 
vapours jii’odnced by the dismal story, and, by-aud-bj, 
Lord Durie and his wife retired to bed— the one weary 
and exhausted with his trials, and the other with her 

icrriu'H jiihI luu* joys. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“ Wear we not graven on onr hearts 

The name of Robert Bumsi” — American Poet. 

The degrees shorten as tve proceed from the higher to th 
lower latitudes — the years seem to shorten in a mud 
greater ratio as we pass onward through hfe. We ar( 
almost disposed to question whether the brief period o 
Jorms and foul weather that floats over us with sud 
dream-Uke rapidity, and the transient season of flowen 
and sunslune that seems almost too short for enjoyment 
e at aU identical with the long summers and still lonnei 
winters of our boyhood, when day after day and week after 
week stretched away in dim perspective, till lost in the 
0 scurity of an almost inconceivable distance. Youno- as 
was, I had already passed the period of hfe when^’we 
wonder how it is that the years should be described as 
short and fleeting ; and it seemed as if I had stood but 
yesterday beside the deathbed of the unfortunate Ferguson 
though the flowers of four summers and the snows of foij 
wmters had now been shed over his grave 

% prospects in life had begun to brighten. I served 
m the capacity of mate in a large West India trader the 

was on the eve of gnitting the sea , and the o,™ Hid 
Charge. But fate had ordered it otherwise. Our se; 

for these ‘‘EecoUecUonsy”*p,Xbly'^r™8roTth^ the Editor his authori 
hy Lucian, Lord Lyttleton, and WaLj Savui t ® Possess 

;ve must at ieast be well sa’tisiiedThaUhrpIXo^'tr'’ “r- 

the principal interlocutor are true to the ceniiw anfi ? sustained 1 

however searching the thoughts or KuS thf ‘'‘< 

cent H at might have been expected from the Bard hiSf-lEl^^ 

23 
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were infested at tliis period by American privateers — 
prime sailors, and strongly armed ; and, when homeward 
bound from Jamaica with a valuable cargo, we were 
attacked and captured when within a day’s sailing of Ire- 
land, by one of the most formidable of the class. Vain as 
resistance might have been deemed — for the force of the 
American was altogether overpowering — and though our 
master, poor old man ! and three of the crew, had fallen 
by the first l)roadside, we had yet stood stiffly by our 
guns, and were only overmastered when, after falling foul 
of the enemy, we were boarded l>y a party of thrice our 
strcngtli and number. Tlie Americans, irritated by our 
resistance, i>rovcd on this occasion no generous enemies ; 


we were stripped and lieavily ironed, and, two days after, 
were set ashore on the wild coast of Connaught, without a 
single cliange of dress, or a sixj)ence to bear us by the way. 

I was sitting on the following night, beside the turf lire 
of a ho.spitable Irish peasant, when a seafaring man, wliom 
1 liad sailed with about two years before, entered the 
cabin. ’J'he meeting was equally unexpected on either 
side. My ac(|uai!itanco was the master of a smuggling 

tlien on the coast 5 and on actjuainting liini with 
the details of my disaster, and the state of destitution to 
whicli it lni<l reduced me, lie kindly proposed that I should 
accoin])any liim on his voyage to the west coast of Scot- 
land, for which he was tluai on the eve of sailing, You 
will run some little risk,” he said, *‘as the companion of a 
man who has now been thrice outlawed for firing on his 
Mjij(\sty’s flag; but 1 know your proud heart will prefer 
the danger of ))ad conqiany at its worst, to the alternative 
of begging your way home." lie judgi*d righ^I3^ Ihdbro 
daybreak W(^ had lost sight of land, and in lour days im>re 
we could discern the precipitous shores of Carrick stretch- 
ing ill H dark line along the horizon, and the hills of the 
interior rising thin and bbu' bi'ldud, like u volume of 
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clouds. A considerable part of our cargo, whicli consisted 
mostly . of tea and spirits, was consigned to an Ayr trader, 
who had several agents in the remote parish of Kirkoswald,' 
which at this period afforded more facilities for carrying 
on the contraband trade than any other on the western 
coast of Scotland ; and, in a rocky bay of the parish, we 
proposed unlading on the foUomng night. It was neces- 
sary, however, that the several agents, who were yet igno- 
rant of our arrival, should be prepared to meet with us ; 
and on volunteering my service for the purpose, I was 
nded near the ruins of the ancient castle of Tumberry 

0UC6 tli6 SGdt of KobGrt tllG BriXCG. 

I had accomplished my object; it was evening, and a 
pai y 0 countrymen were sauntering among the cliffs, 
wai ing for nightfall and the appearance of the luo-o-er. 

here are ylendid caverns on the coast of KirkoswTld • 
and, to while away the time, I had descended to the sliore 
y a broken and precipitous path, with a view of explor- 

i?tll ^ ? r rf ^3' far the finest 

thp ^ Scotland. The evening was of great beauty 

the ea spread out fi:om the chffs to the far horizon, like 
the sea of gold and crystal described by the prophet; and 
s warm orange hues so harmonized vdtli those of the sky 
that, passmg over the dimly-defined line of demarcation 
e w 0 e upper and nether expanse seemed but one glori- 
ous firmament, with the dark Ailsa, like a thunder-clud 
leepmg m the midst. The sun was hastening to liis set 
^n^ and threw his strong red light on the laU o Lit 
which, loftier and more imposing than the walls of even 

1 ®*i'6tched onward alon^' the beach 

hea^and after headland, till the last sank abruptly t t 

ar s ance, ^d only the wide ocean stretched beyond I 
"urf ™ along 

shadow-tm I reached the opening of „ne „f tU largest 
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x„d ^r. 

Jiery from tlio sunounding gloom's'lintcd^'*''^ d™'' T*' 
I paused in tlie ononin^ ° ° i in\\\'irds, and, eis 

fell athwart the ,!oor-a X •'■'><1 dark, 

fill ln«f ,• ai . ^ narrow bar of bl-ipl' 

nil Jost, in the doom of ,• oiack— 

"iM and uncommon beauty L tl'’" ” 

aircctcd the imagination • aL I at 

present enCItTirits f,' 

ing t^ZC’^lTTV^ "" »f “ “°«kll c°".o°- 

I'assage in tl.e rod- Woaching by n sort of cross 

^ people whom 1 J.ad left ^nioL ti.n Hr 

"Ot, and his ,,lai,. la»vla.,d bon- 

Itospeak l.im „ pea,.,„. L ' , T'®" '“"''d ‘-r 

as lie emet ged frm n t he el f 

•a. his oo,mten.'nc T‘ ® ''S'" '''-■ll frill 

the exjiression that in an i.i«f,..,f i , "u-ining ui 
"e was rather above the middle size of „ i'.- ^ ^ 

w'!r,"'l 1 l’ r""- ^ ^^^Taud (Imre 

w.is a lilcnded mixture of clasticifv •mrl r • t 

ire.,,1 f ci.Ksiicu,^ and (irmnes.s in his 

a I, Mi.it to one aeciistonied, as J had been lo estimuto 

hi; i.ii,.»ic,ii ca,,,,i,iii,i„s of men, gay„ 

IIIIIIICIISO |.eisotial streiigl.Ii with great iictivity. Jily (jrst 

'll a l■,.g„r,l,„g the stnii.ger- ai.d J know not l.ow It sLiii.l 

nuv(‘ Htruck me wm fli.n r^4' ^ » noiiiii 

^ »V«IS til {It OI u verv l>n\v«»rriil * 

iiiiifrwi 1 1 1 » ^ l>'n\unii inmie, am- 

s li lie li n I ■"" " '’"'1'"" ■■>’d light 

i.leyioi w I T 7"' “ "‘a «o,„- 

] I' M . 1 which J a Her wards foiiiul it wiinted-fur he wiw 
nil lira y o( a darker hue than common ; Imt there was 

-o mistakn.g the expression of tl.e large ilashiug eyes (ho 

|•l.lllr,.» ,l,„t eemiied so tl,oti,iigl,l,, oust in ,h" ,n„„l,| „f 
I'liig It, and ul tlic l„„a,l, i-nll, |,„.|„,n,ll,a,l,ii- linvlieial. 
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or 


Bt laBit, mu the imnm> .; ---- 

-M~-d hi- «fc ^ ° T ‘'‘''' ' 

t ■? tdop,^ proft«i«„ « Tbi. *''""•"■■= 

•i*®* ealnu, we omnI ^ *1“**”°" whether, in 

»«U. «noe wait we u*^' nudnight ; but, ’Us 

«MJ P*« so ** M** ’*““•?»*«> where tJie 
kumonrediv ^ " The strsnger ffood 

*«frther oo the drr *.»« “* 

*H»“«>tj of broken 'shell* liid*"*' *^*^*^*®*» with 

or.""" 

^ .57^ Lb. *■ r “■-* 

lib. riit? ..""“r '’y ■ 

PP** got* wsTing m gtid^ 



I ••id^Sh^b^ 

h* aod I hare * ”"“'® ‘hat canrib 

h«**«r leant to ^ where one mieh 

rs-h the ti::;:^^^ - 

- A rntiaic that eaanot *® ^'®- 

after a Bomentary pan*, a »* '*P®w‘«d; and 

he «wotinn«a, ' •* ibii ^ wilode to the jact," 

5*1 TraJHj"" """" "f •o-nigbt^ *" 

riM "f:"' 
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glossy leaves of the ivy glisten in the hollows of the pre- 
cipices above I And then, how the sea spreads away to 
the far horizon, a glorious pavement of crimson and aold ! 

and how tlie dark Ailsa rises in the midst, like the little 
cloud seen by the prophet I The mind seems to enlarge 
the heart to expand, in the contemplation of so much of 
beauty and grandeur. The soul asserts its due supre- 
macy. And, oh I ’tis surely well that we can escape from 

ose ttle cares of life which fetter dmvn our thoughts 
our hopes, our wishes, to the wants and the enjoyments of 
our animal existence; and that, amid the grand and the 
sublime of nature, we may learn from the spirit within us 
that we are better than the beasts that perish !” 

I looked up to the animated countenance and flashing 
eyes o my companion, and wondered what sort of a 
peasant it was I had met with. “ Wild and beautiful as 
t e scene i.s,” I said, “you ivill find, even among those 
who arrogate to themselves the praise of ivisdom and 
learning, men who regard such scenes as mere errors of 
nature. Burnet would have told you that a Dutch land- 
scape, without liil], rock, or valley, must be tlie perfection 

of beauty, seeing that Paradise itself could have furnished 
nothing better.” 

I hold Milton as higher authority on the subject,” 

said my companion, “ than all the philosophers who ever 

wrote. Beauty, in a tame unvaried flat, where a man 

would know his country only by the milestones ! A very 
Dutch Paradise, truly I ” 

But would not some of your companions above,” I 

asked, “ deem the scene as much an error of nature as 

iurnet himself? They could pass over these stuhhorn 
rocks neither plough nor harrow.” 

“ True,” he replied ; “ there is a species of small wisdom 
in the world that often constitutes the extreniest of its 
tolly ; a wisdom that would change the entire nature of 
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good^ had it but the power hv vm’nTx ^ 

render that good universal ’ It w *n ^ endea vouring to 

earth into one vast corn field, and then find that it I.-, \ 
imned the species by its improvement.” 

6 of Scotland can hardly be minnrl + 1 . a 

an age ,o come," I e„a, I I m ‘ "7 

nndemtand you. Alter the very tmiure f ' 

attempt to reader it umversal ! n„w ' 

oc,mp^^’'« e °hibi«„oT " aaid my 

^ exinbiting the various powers of tho ^inr . 

ntusteal mstruments, and observed ho , „m „f 7". 

atretch nem-ly |om al „ “de “‘''era 

perhap, to say that simUar ditTereocI in iLToV!;?'”’ 

jotn m the concert of to-night-„ho ctud ° 
beauty nor grandeur amid theae wild cli® ,„d 
■" that gloriona expanae of sea and al^ and .1 7 
other hand, there are minds so fin.lv ’ r,"""'’ "'o 

that sweep so broadly across tbe scale of Murril tT'** 

IS no object, however minute, no breath of f 'l I 
over famt, but that it .awaken, their s«et vkr p"®’ T 
mow-fiake faUing in „.c cream, the daS oj t? 
comes of the rock, the hysop of the waU^ N ‘ 

and various frame of natnr/- T . 

but to the larger mind. It spLids^on 

•vaiture of its Pro^Sto h™. i'’i„”" Por- 

alone Evident, however as Ii,i7„ 

of levelling principle i„ ;,,e i„fcri„7orfe”\7 “"1 ” 

« nch, m fact, constitutes one „f thc7 1„ , 
lstic,_a principle that would fain abrief™ ° 

vastness of nature rrirb^erof^W 
eeptiou, and desires, aud convert it 
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mediocre good, wliicli would 7 v. 

alone, and ultimately not even tha^’ themselves 

“I think I can n'ow understand von” T co-a n 
describe a sort of sAvinish ndsdom thof\ ’ il 
world into one vast sty. For mv n r ^ t t’le 

Jed far enough to know the value ofTwiir’l 

mother land, by which Icindly heaLiriTst 

Jove to remember it.” ^ ^ distant countries 

pa2nt"ine:;:inT;i° -- 

ment, both physical and^moral”XreTs cT^" improve- 

ness and want of adaptation’ tn tl little- 

almost always defeats his aims He 

but a minute portion— it U nl understands 

rr;:;i? r^rr:'' 

1 • p* S. 1 pn.SSCcl oP Into flu’nnrrli rt * 1 I 

cullivatecl clisfripf ^ \ . liHougli a nclily- 

n.'l.i-ove.. had ,,„„o hi, jjavet „ I'e Xr. r' 

» boHc- regulated e,,te,u of Zd, 27 7''" T"'"’ 

«;e=»d^eeL :^^;7 X'hXSterzZ 'r i 

I'gs CMst, It surely matters little that all these ml 
» Jungs prosper. And here thnn.d. tl , ^ 

.hfcdat,..,, who he, '. “U-hear.e,l 

the Ie,l r "■'"f ‘I- »''“™ote,- ot 

f>*<M I ( If ttt I n ii /’ ^ mIiil Mioso ^vo^o Afont* 

fe' ntlinian laniiors : and n chiK« „r .1 i i i , J 

«"pen,.r to the cattle, they (et.ded-il ^ ’ '' 

servant, s. Ami for Lwn 5 I . '''“VH! wore your farm 

J lOl two Slicli (C\tr(‘IIU‘ ol’i^fafio ,, . 

>'osult ofsucl. n state of ihi„.«_|. i n 

Mild tint.’ unlortunnilo, 
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parted mth a moral, 
the true boast and 

something like what you 


though highly.eulogized district, 
uteu,gent, high-ainded peasontry 

true riches of their country/^ 

“I have, I think, observed 
describe,” I said. 

line of the horizon and hn^ ^ reached the 

stretches to .he “’rj 

*rkeus as the orblT T ' I‘ 

shadows creep on from the sea iita'*/”!,,*® Suuse-lifce 
they have reached the i vv that m tf "tow 

Tie Bruce. Are you 2^7"! f ''■« «astle of 

“ Well,” I said • ‘‘ . Barbour ?” 

tis country and did mucTfor I 

Ins chosen passages. Do vnn ’ ^ all 

King Eobert’s rencounter unthThTE r 1^7 

% oompanion sa, up 02 . Z ? ” 

repeating the pasLe, 471’ “® 

that seemed to double its inherent animation 

“ Glorious old BarbourT” force. 

finished the description ; “many77'^ 7 had 

higher when the bale Wes X! nX 

hi Tot V’'' BlindTal’ 

!.TT“'“'‘-7'<>wdtohimI” “5’ ‘“f- ■— 

they have lono- i. 

popular Uterature,” I sail . TT “T®”''"* *^n> our 
-e,' as HaUes tels us. Tls at o„.T ‘^ui’ 

e Scotch. But love of country se 
ashmned among us, and we W T 

“ IS 'Tld T f -orw ™ 

tfeet of ttat smaU rvis’dom C h “ ■ '‘‘‘u 

uo t 214:: 

' P-ent age, „or yg, 
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perhaps for centuries to come. Even when it shall have 
attained to its best, and when it may be most safely in- 
dulged in, it is according to the nature of man, that, 
instead of running counter to the love of country, it should 
exist as but a wider diifusion of the feeling, and form, as 
it were, a wider circle round it. It is absurdity itself to 
oppose the love of our country to that of our race.” 

‘‘Do I rightly understand youV” I said. “You look 
forward to a time when the patriot may safely expand into 
the citizen of the world ; but, in the present age, he would 


do well, you think, to confine his energies wthin the 
inner circle of country.” 

“ Decidedly,” he rejoined j “man should love his species 
at all times, but it is ill with him if, in times like the 
present, he loves not his country more. The spirit of war 
and aggression is yet abroad — there are laws to be estab- 
lislied, rights to be defended, invaders to be repulsed, 
tyrants to be deposed. And who but the patriot is ccjual 
to these things? We are not yet done with the Bruces, 
the Wallaces, the Tells, the Washingtons— yes, the Wash- 
ingtons, whether they fight for or against us we arc not 
yet done with tlicrn. The cosmopolite is but a puny 
abortion — a birtli ere the natural time, that at once 
endangers the life and betrays tlie weakness of the country 
tliat bears him. Would that he were sleeping in his 
elements till his proper time 1 But we are getting ashamed 
of our country, of our language, our manners, our music, 
our literature; nor sliall we have enough ol the old spirit 
left us to assert our liberties or light our battles. Oh, for 
some Barbour or Blind Harry ot ihe present day, to make 

us, once more, proud of our count ry 1” 

1 ([uoted the famous saying of Fletcher oi balton— 
“Allow me to make the songs o( a country, and I will 


allow you to make its Jaws.” 

“JUit lien!," J HiiitI, “is.mr lugger stoivling rmiiul Tnrii- 
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berry Head. We shall soon part, perhaps for ever, and 1 
would fain know with whom I have spent an hour so 
agreeably, and have some name to remember him by. 
lily own name is Matthew Lindsay 5 I am a native of 
Irvine.” 

“ And I,” said the young man, rising and cordially 
grasping the proffered hand, “ am a native of Ayr ; my 
name is Robert Biums.” 


CHAPTER II- 

If friendless, low, we meet together, 

Then, sir, your hand — my friend and brother ! 

Dedication to G. Hamilton, 

A light breeze had risen as the sun sunk, and our lug' 
ger, with all her sails set, came sweeping along the shore. 
She had nearly gained the little bay in front of the cave, 
and the countrymen from above, to the number of perhaps 
twenty, had descended to the beach, when, all of a sudden, 
after a shrill whistle, and a brief half minute of commo- 
tion among the crew, she wore round and stood out to sea. 
I turned to the south, and saw a square-rigged vessel 
shooting out from behind one of the rocky headlands, and 
then bearing down in a long tack on the smuggler. “The 
sharks are upon us,” said one of the countrymen, whose 
eyes had turned in the same direction — “ we shall have no 
sport to-night. e stood lining the beach in anxious 
curiosity; the breeze freshened as the evening fell; and 
the lugger, as she lessened to our sight, went leaning 
against the foam in a long bright furrow, that, catching 
the last light of evening, shone like the milky way amid 
the blue. Occasionally we could see the flash, and hear 
the booming of a gun from the other vessel ; but the night 
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feU thick and dark ; the waves too began to lash against 

the rocks, droivning every feebler sound in a continuous 

roaring ; and every trace of botli the chase and the cliaser 

disappeared. The party broke up, and I was left standing 

alone on the beach, a Uttle nearer home, but in every other 

respect in quite the same circumstances as when landed by 

my American friends on the wild coast of Connaught. 

Another of Fortune’s freaks!” I ejaculated; “but ’tis 
well sHe cjin no longer surprise met** 

A man stepped out in the darkness as I spoke, from 
beside one of the rocks ; it was the peasant Burns, my 
acquaintance of the earlier part of the evening. 

I have waited, Mr. Lindsay,” he said, “ to see whether 

some of the country folks here, wlio have homes of their 

own to invite you to, might not have brought you along 

with them. But I am afraid you must just be content to 

pass the niglit with me. I can give you a share of my bed 

and my supper, tliough botli, I am aware, need many 

apologies. I made a suitable acknowledgment, and ive 

ascended the clilT together. “ I live, when at home with 

rny parents,” said my companion, “ in the inland parish of 

larbolton; but, for the last two months, I have attended 

school here, and lodge with an old ividow ivoman in the 

village. To-morrow, as harvest is fast approaching, I re- 
turn to my father/’ 

“And J,” I replied, “.shall have the pleasure of accom- 

panying you in at least the early part of your journey, on 

my way to Irvine, where my mother still lives.” 

We reached the village, and entered a little cottage, that 

prc,sente<l its gal>le to the street, and Its side to one of the 
nnrrowor lunos. 

“ I must introduce you to my landlady," .said my com- 
panion, “an excellent, kind-hearted old woman, with a 
bind of hoiK'.st Scotch pride and shrewd good sense in her 
compo.sition, and with the mother as strong in her heart tus 
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GV6ij tliougli sli6 lost tliG Icist of* liGP childrGU Dioi'G tlmn 
twenty years ago.” 

■ TVe found the good woman sitting heside a small but 
very cheerful fire. The hearth was newly swept, and tlie 
floor newly sanded ; and, directly fronting her, there was 
an empty chair, which seemed to have been drawn to its 
place in the expectation of some one to fill it. 

leave me, llobert, my bairn," said 
the woman, “ an’ I kenna how I sail ever get on without 
you ; I have almost forgotten, sin you came to live with 
me, that I have neither childien nor husband." On see- 
ing me, she stopped short. 

An acquaintance,” said my companion, “ whom 1 have 
made bold to bring with me for the niglit ; but you must 
not put yourself to any trouble, mother ; he is, I daresay, 
as much accustomed to plain fare as myself. Only, how- 
ever, we must get an additional pint o^yill from the cLchan • 
you know tHs is my last evening .nth you, and was to b^ 

a merry one at any rate.” The woman looked me full in 
the face. 

“Matthew Lindsay!” she exclaimed— “can you have 
forgotten your poor old aimt Margaret I ” I grasped her 

DdrllCl, 


dearest aunt, this is surely most unexpected I How 
couJd I have so much as dreamed you were within a him- 
dred mUes of me ? ” Mutual cougratuiation ensued. 

1 his^ she said, turning to my companion, “is the 
nephew I have so often told you about, and so often wished 
to bring you acquainted iritli. He is, lihe yourself, a great 
mder and a^eat thinker, and there is no need that you 
proud, kmdly heart should be jealous of him ; for he has 

Ato-tim r*' Po^er of the two.” 

« more of greetmg and congratulation, the young 

“ The night is dark, motlier,” he said. “ and tlie road to 
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the clachan a rough one ; besides you and your kinsman 
will have much to say to one another. I shaU just sUp 
out to the claclian for you ; and you shall both tell me 
on^my return whether I am not a prime judge of ale.” 

“ The kindest heart, Matthew, that ever lived,” said mv 
relative, as he left the house; ever since he came to 
Ivn-koswald, he has been both son and daughter to me 
and I shall feel tivice a widow when he goes away.” 

“I am mistaken, aunt,” I said, “if he be hot the 

strongest minded man I ever saw. Be assured he stands 

iigh among the aristocracy of nature, whatever may be 

«iought of him in Kirkoswald. There is a robustness of 

intellect, joined to an overmastering force of character, 

about him, which I have never yet seen equalled, though 

lave been intimate with at least one very superior mind, 

and with hundreds of the class who pass for men of talent! 

1 have been thinking ever since 1 met with him, of the 

^ViIliam Tells and M^lliam 'Wallaces of history— men who, 

in those times of trouble which unfi.x the foundations of 

society, step out from their obscurity to rule the destiin- 
of nations." 

“J was ill about a month ago,” said my relative— “ so 
very ill that I thought 1 was to have done with the world 
altogelher; and Bobert was both nurse and jiliysician to 
me— he kindled my fire, too, every morning, and sat up 
I'atside me sometimes for the greater part of the night. 
What wonder I should love him ns my own child ? Had 

your cousin Henry been spared to me, ho would now have 
been much about liobert’s age.” ' 

I lie conversation passed to other matters, and in about 
hall an hour, my now friend entered the room; when we 
sat down to a homely, but cheerful repast. 

1 have been engaged in argument, for the last twenty 
minutes, with our parish schoolmaster,” ho said — “a 
shrewd, suasiblo man, and a prime scholar, but one of the 
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most determined Calvinists I ever knew. Now, there is 
something, Mr. Lindsay, in abstract Calvinism, that dis- 
satisfies and distresses me ; and yet, I must confess, there 
is so much of good in the working of the system, that I 
vfould ill like to see it supplanted by any other. I am 
convinced, for instance, there is nothing so efficient in 

teaclung the bulk of a people to think as a Calvinistic 
church.” 


’ ohert, said my aunt, “ it does raeilde mair nor 
Wiat. Look round ye, my bairn, an’ see if there be a kirk 
in winch puir sinful creatures have mair comfort in their 
sufferings or mair hope in their deaths.” 

‘‘Dear mother,” said my companion, “I like weU enough 
o dispute with the schoolmaster, but I must have no dis- 
pute with you. I know the heart is everything in these 
matters, and yours is much iviser than mine.” 

“1 here IS sometliing in abstract Calvinism,” he con- 
tinued, “ that distresses me. In almost all our researclms 
airive at an ultimate barrier, which interposes its waU 
darkness between us and the last grand truth, in the 
senes which we had trusted was to prove a master-key to 
the whole. M e dweU in a sort of Goshen-there is ifght 

tb°r^ every Hebrew must W 

the landscape, was a boundary not to things themselves 
but merely to his view of thino-s — for bevond tbo ’ 

c ties, and plams, and oceans, and continents-so we in 
manoH must know that the barriets of which I speak 

no, to the objects on whicli we employ them An/!Z’ 
no Urnhstanding this consciousness that we ane nel^iS 

“atauThf;reirt'’™,h?& TTT 

oW be co“„tent i sS? b” 
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Lnt J f u too 

anrl 1 ^ ^ ■"'anted, and yet want them we must — 

wliicl/l 

Which separates us from them.” 

assilJ "•iderstand you,” I said ;-“ do 

assist me by some instance of iUustration.” 

he replied, “with the Scriptiue 
doctrine of Predestination, and, in tliinking over it, in 

connection with the destinies of man, it must^ have struck 

}ou that, however much it may interfere with our fixed 

notions of the goodness of Deity, it is tlioroiighly in 

. ccoi ance witli the uctmd condition of our race. As far 

e can know of ourselves and the things ai’ound us 
there seems, through the will of Deity-for to what else 
c.m we refer it?— a fixed, invariable connection between 
what wo term cause and efl’ect. Nor do we demand of 
any class of mere effects, in the inanimate or irrational 
woild, that they should regulate themselves otherwise 
lan the causes which produce them have determined, 
hyoc and the tiger pursue, unquestioned, the instincts 
of their several natures; the cork rises, and the stone 
sines; and no one thinks of calling either to ncr.ount for 
nmvements so opposite. But it is not so with the family 
of man ; and yet our minds, oiu- bodies, our circumstances, 
are but combinations of effects, over the causes of which* 
we have no control. AVc did not choose a country for 
oursclve.s, nor yet u condition in life— nor did we determine 
onr modicum of intellect, or our amount of passion — we 
did not inqiart its gravity to the weightier part of our 
nature, or give exiiansion to the lighter— nor are our 
instincts of our own ].lanling. How, then, being thus as 
much the creatures of necessity ns the denizens of the wild 
and forest— as thoroughly under the agency of fl.xed, nu- 
ultorable causes, as the dead matter around us— why are 
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we yet the subjects of a retributive system, and account- 
able for all our actions?” 

“ You quarrel with Calvinism,” I said ; “ and seem one 
of the most thoi’ough-going necessitarians I ever knew.” 

“ Not so,*’ he replied ; “ though my judgment cannot 
disprove these conclusions, my heart cannot acquiesce in 
them though I see that I am as certainly the subject of 
laws that exist and operate independent of my will, as the 
dead matter around me, I feel, with a certainty quite as 
great, that I am a free, accountable creature. It is 


according to the scope of my entire reason that I should 
deem myself bound — it is according to the constitution of 
my whole nature that I should feel myself free. And in 
this consists the great, the fearful problem — a problem 
which both reason and revelation propound; but the 
truths which can alone solve it, seem to lie beyond the 
horizon of darkness— and we vex ourselves in vain. ’Tis 
a sort of moral asymptotes; but its lines, instead of 
approaching through all space without meeting, seem 
receding through all space, and yet meet.” 

“ Robert, my bairn,” said my aunt, “ I fear you are 
was mg your strength on these mysteries to your ain hurt. 

Id ye no see, in the last storm, when ye staid out arnon^ 
the caves till cock-crow, that the bigger and stronger the 
wave, the mair was it broken against the rocks ?— it’s just 

ures It against the dark things o’ God. An’ yet it^sae 
oidered, that the same wonderful truths which perplex and 

tT I Z K “‘l “"fort 

e lurable heart. I am a lone, puir woman, Robert 
aims an husband have gone down to the grave one bv 
one ; an no for twenty weary years, I have been chili 
l«s an a widow. But trow ye that the pair lone woman 

a’ the 1 “ “■>’ “ provider, throuvh 

a the lang mirlt n.ehts, an' a’ the canid scarce winters “o' 
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these tvE^enty years ? No. my bairn — I kent that Himse? 
was wi’ me. I kent it by the provision He made, an’ the 
care He took, an’ the joy He gave. An’ l)ow, think you, 
did He comfort me maist? Just by the blessed assurance 
that a’ my trials an’ a’ my sorrows were nae hasty chance 
matters, but dispensations for my guid, an’ the guid o’ 
those He took to Himsel’, that, in the perfect love and 

Avisdom o’ His nature, He had ordained fiae the beo-in- 

• }« ° 
ning, 

my friend, after a pause, you 
understand the doctrine far better than I do I There 

are. I find, no contradictions in the Calvinism of the 
heart.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Ayr, gurgling, kissed Ins pebbled shore. 

0 erhung with wild woods thick’ning green ; 

The fragrant birch and hawthorn hoar 

Twined, amorous, round the raptured scene; 

Tlie flowers sprang wanton to be prest. 

The birds sang love on eveiy spray — 

Till, too, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day.” 

To Muvy in Heavtii. 

We were early on the road together; the day, though 
somewliat gloomy, was mild and pleasant, and we walked 
slowly onward, neither of us in the least disposed to hasten 
our i)arti7ig by hastening our journey. We had discussed 
lil'ty dilferent topics, and were prepared to enter on fifty 

more, when wo reached the ancient burgh of Ayr. where 

our roucis sej)«'i rated. 

“ 1 li.'ive taken an immense liking to you, Mr. Lindsay,” 
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said my companion, as he seated himself on the parapet of 
the old bridge, “and have just bethought me of a scheme 
through which I may enjoy your company for at least one 
night more. The Ayr is a lovely river, and you tell me 
3 ^ou have never explored it. We shaU explore it together 
this evemng for about ten miles, when we shall find our- 
selves at the farm-house of Lochlea. You may depend on 
a hearty welcome from my father, whom, by the way, I 
ms much to introduce to you, as a man worth your 
nowmg ; and, as I have set my heart on the scheme, you 
are s^ely too good-natured to disappoint me.” Little 
risk of that, I thought ; I had, in fact, become thoroughly 
enamoured of the warm-hearted benevolence and fascimat- 

hf beT^rT^-n «o“Panion, and acquiesced avith 

tu6 best good^vill in the world. 

nZs several 

hv V . ? ^ roughened 

W • ^ 1 ^ s^ellmg, moory hills, with here and there a 

Iittle^!S-T some 

The clouds which ^ong the wood. 

entire face of the heavens, were breaking up their arrav 

tiTOh T placed 

fontasS ft ^-‘^^-pe with a 

Bet: .he«t» 

•ha. looked blue a^d LkT^e" 

mourmng ; while the sunlit stream bevoo.! \l. ^ 

the truofa and branchee, like a river of fire °lt ir?b 

was not a breath of wind to snep,1 fit blue— for there 

rite, now hastening to tie wesr.h “«y-and the 

gence over the widi extent of .’he t 

and wood, and held and cottage in one S t 

wge, m one contmuous blaze 
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of glory. We had walked on in silence for the last half 
hour ; but I could sometimes hear my companion mutter- 
ing as he went ; and when, in passing through a thicket 
of hawthorn and honeysuckle, we started from its perch a 
linnet that had been filling the air vnth its melody, I 
could hear him exclaim, in a subdued tone of voice, 
Bonny, bonny birdie 1 why hasten frae me? I wadna 
skaitli a feather o’ yer wing.” He turned round to me, 
and I could see that his eyes were SAvimming in moisture. 

“ Can he be other,” he said, ‘‘ than a good and bene- 
volent God, who gives us moments like these to enjoy? 
Oh, my friend, without these sabbaths of the soul, that 
come to refresh and invigorate it, it Avould dry up Avithin 
us I Hoav exquisite,” he continued, “ hoAV entire the 
sympathy Avhich exists betAveen all that is good and fair in 
external nature, and all of good and fair that dAA^ells in our 
oAA'n 1 And, oh, hoAv the heart expands and lightens . 
The Avorld is as a grave to it — a closely-covered grave ■ 
and it shrinks, and deadens, and contracts all its holier and 
more joyous feelings under the cold, earth-like pressure. 
But, amid the grand and lovely of nature— amid these 
forms and colours of richest beauty— there is a disinter- 
ment, a resurrection of sentiment ; the pressure of our 
earthly part seems removed, and those senses of (he mind^ if 
I may so speak, Avhich serve to connect our spirits Avitb 
the invisible Avorld around us, recover their proper tone. 

and perforin their proper office. 

‘‘ Senses of the windf I said, repeating the phiase ; 

‘‘the idea is new to me; but I think I catch youi 

meaning.” 

“ Yes ; there are — there must be such,” he continued, 
Avith groAving enthusiasm ; “ man is essentially a religious 
creature— a looker beyond the grave, from the very con- 
stitution of his mind ; and the sceptib who denies it is 
untiaie not merely to the Being who has made and who 
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preserves him, but to the entire scope and bent of his own 
nature besides. AVherever man is — whether he be a 

wanderer of the w^ild forest or still wilder desert, a dweller 
in some lone isle of the sea, or the tutored and full-minded 
denizen of some blessed land like our owm — wherever man 

is, there is religion — hopes that look forward and upward 
— the belief in an imending existence, and a land of sepa- 
rate souls.” 

I was carried away by the enthusiasm of my companion, 
and felt, for the time, as if my mind had become the 
mirror of his. There seems to obtain among men a species 
of moral gravitation, analogous, in its principles, to that 
which regulates and controls the movements of the plane- 
tary system. The larger and more ponderous any body, 
the greater its attractive force, and the more overpowering 
its influence over the lesser bodies which surround it, 
Ihe earth we inhabit carries the moon along with it in its 
course, and is itself subject to the immensely more power- 
ful influence of the sun. And it is thus with character. 
It is a law of our nature, as certainly as of the system we 
inhabit, that the inferior should yield to the superior, and 
the lesser ow^e its guidance to the greater. I had hitherto 
wandered on through life almost unconscious of the exist- 
ence of this ]a\v, or, if occasionally rendered half aware of 

it, it was only through a feeling that some secret influence 
was operating favourably in my behalf on the common 
minds around me. I now felt, however, for the first time, 
that I had come in contact with a mind immeasurably 
more powerful than my own; my thoughts seemed to 
cast themselves into the very mould — my sentiments to 

modulate themselves by the very tone of his. And yet 
he was but a russet-clad peasant— luy junior by at least 
eight years— who was returning from school to assist his 
father, an humble tacksman, in the labours of the an 
proaching harvest. But the law of circumstance, so 
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arbitrary in ruling the destinies of common men, exerts 
but a feeble control over the children of genius. The 
prophet went forth commissioned by Heaven to anoint a 
king over Israel, and the choice feU on a shepherd boy 
who was tending his Other’s flocks in the field. 

We had reached a lovely bend of the stream. There 

was a semicircular inflection in the steep bank, which 

waved over us, from base to summit, with hawthorn and 

hazle ; and while one half looked blue and dark in the 

shade, the other was lighted up with gorgeous and fiery 

splendour by the sun, now fast sinking in the Avest. The 

effect seemed magical. A little grassy platform that 

stretched between the hanging wood and the stream, was 

whitened over with clothes, that looked like snow-weathes 

m the hoIloAv; and a young and beautiful girl watched 
beside them. 

Mary Campbell I” exclaimed my companion, and in a 

moment lie was at her side, and had grasped both her 

hands in liis, “ How lortunate, how very fortunate 1 

aml ^ he said; ‘*1 could not liave so much as hoped to 

liave seen you to-night, and yet here you are I Tliis, Mr. 

liindsay, is a loved friend of mine, whom I have known 

and valued for years; ever, indeed, since we liorded our 

slieej) together under the cover of one jilaid. Dearest 

Mary, I have had sad foj’ebodings regarding you for tlie 

whole last moiitli I was in Kirkoswald, and yet, after all 

niy foolish fears, here you are, ruddier and bonnier than 
ever,” 


She was, m truth, a beautilul, sylph-Iike young woimin 
• om^ whom I would liave looked at with complacency in 
any circumstances ; for who that admires the fair and the 
lovely in nature — whether it be the wide-spread beauty 
of sky and earth, or beauty in its minuter inodilications, 
tv\ we see it in tho flowers that s[)ring up at our feet, or 
the butterfly that flutters over them — who, I say, that 
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udiDU'cs tbe fair and lovely in nature, can be indifferent to 
the fairest and loveliest of all her productions? As llie 
mistress, however, of by far the strongest-minded man I 
ever knew, there was more of scrutiny in my glance than 
usual, and I felt a deeper interest in her tlian mere beauty 
could have awakened. She was, perliaps, rather belovs’’ 
than above the middle size ; but formed in such admirable 


proportion, that it seemed out of place to think of size in 
reference to her at all. WTio, in looking at the Venus de 
Medicis, asks whether she lie tall or short ? The bust and 
neck were so exquisitely moulded, that they reminded me 
of Burke’s fanciful remark, viz., that our ideas of beauty 
originate in our love of the sex, and that we deem e^■ery 
object beautiful which is described by soft-waving lines, 
resembling those of the female neck and bosom. Her feet 
and arms, which were both bare, had a statue-Uke symme- 
try and marble-like whiteness ; but it was on her expres- 
sive and lovely countenance, now lighted up by the glow 
of joyous feeling, that nature seemed to have exhausted 
lei utmost skill. There tvas a fascinating mixture in the 
expression of superior intelligence and child-like simpli- 
city ; a soft, modest light dwelt in the blue eye ; and in 
the entire contour and general form of the features, there 
was a nearer approach to that union of the strai'dit and 
tlie rounded, which is found in its perfection iu only the 
recian face, than is at all common iu our northern lati- 
tudes, among the descendants of either the Celt or the 
Saxon. I felt, however, as I gazed, that when levels meet 
t e presence ol a third person, however much the friend 
ot either, must always be less than agreeable. 

“ Mr. Burns," I snW, •‘tliore is a Wuutiiul omir.ence a 
few hundred yards to the right, from which I am desh-ous 
0 overlook the windings of the stream. Do nennit me to 
Iwe you for a short half hour, when I shaU relui-n; or, 

I weary yon by my stay, ’twere better, perhaps, yon 
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should join me there.” My companion greeted the proposal 
with. a good-humoured smile of intelligence ; and, plunging 
into the wood, I left him with his Mary. The sun had just 
set as he joined me. 

‘‘ Have you ever been in love, Mr. Lindsay ?” he said. 

No, never seriously,” I replied. ‘‘I am, perhaps, not 
naturally of the coolest temperament imaginable ; but the 
same fortune that has improved my mind in some little 
degree, and given me high notions of the sex, lias hitherto 
thrown me among only its less superior specimens. I am 
now in my eight-and-twentieth year, and I have not yet 
met witli a woman whom I could love.” 

Then you are yet a stranger,” he rejoined, “ to the 
greatest happiness of which our nature is capable. I have 
enjoyed more heartfelt pleasure in the company of the 
young woman I have just left, than from every other 
source that has been opened to me from my childhood 
till now. Love, my friend, is the fulfilling of the whole 
law.” 

^‘Mary Campbell, did you not call her?” I said. ‘‘She 
is, I think, the loveliest creature I have ever seen ; and I 
nil) much mist[iken in the cxi)ression of her beauty, if her 
mind be not as lovely as her ])erson.” 

“It is, it is,” he exclaimed — “ the intelligence of an 
angel with the simplicity of a child. Oli, the delight of 
l)eing tlioroughly trusted, tlioroughly beloved by one of 
the loveliest, l)est, ])urest-minded of all God’s good crea- 
tures I To feel that heart beating against my own, and 
to know that it beats for me only 1 Never have I passed 
an evening with my Mary without returning to the world 
a I)(d.t(‘r, genthjr, wiser man. Love, my friend, is the ful- 
filling of tin* whole law. What are we without it? — pooi’, 
vihi, seKish {inimals; our very virtues themselves, so exclu- 
sively virtues on our own l)elmlf as to be well nigh as 
hateful *is our vices, Nothing so i»pens and improves the 
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heart, nothing so widens the grasp of the affections, nothing 

half so effectually brings us out of our crust of self, as a 

^^ppy» well-regulated love for a pure-minded, affectionate- 
hearted woman 1 ” 

“ There is another kind of love, of which we sailors see 

some^vhat, I said, “ which is not so easily associated with 

good.” 

“ Love 1” he replied— « no, Mr. Lindsay, that is not the 
name. Kind associates ivith kind in all nature ; and love 
—humanizing, heart-softening love— cannot be the com- 
panion of whatever is low, mean, worthless, degrading 
-the associate of ruthless dishonour, cunning, treachery, 
and violent death. Even independent of its amount of 
evil as a crime, or the evUs still greater than itself which 

necessarily accompany it, there is nothing that so petrifies 
the feeling as illicit connection.” 

“ Do you seriously think so ? I asked. 

Yes, and I see clearly how it should be so. Neither 

r. of i«oIf-eaoh was made for the other, 

that, like the two halves of a hinge, they may become an 

enure whole when united. Only think of the scriptural 

phrase, one is „f i,3elf a system of philosophy. 

eUnemeut and tenderness are of the woman, strength and 
gm y o the man. Only observe the effects of a thorough 

I ""Pooting in accident or caprice. 

narUar^ n ■ "ionosses of 

round o/t -T ’ '"’P' "P “ pitiful 

much more pitiful are the effects when they Let amiss 
when the humanising friend and companion of the 
converted into the light degraded toy of an idle houT d le 

eelmgs are iced over at their source, chlled by the fees- 
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ing and deadening contact — where there is nothing to 
inspire confidence or soUcit esteem ; and, if these pass not 
through the first, the inner circle— that circle unthin which 
the social afiFections are formed, and from whence they 
emanate how can they possibly flow through the circles 
which lie beyond ? But here, Mr. Lindsay, is the farm of 

Lochlea, and yonder brown cottage, beside the three elms, 
is the dwelling of my parents/’ 


CHAPTER lY. 

From sc€n68 liko these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her lov’d at home, revered abroad.” 

Cotter's Saturday Night, 

There was a 'wide and cheerful ciixle this e'vening round 
the hospitable hearth of Lochlea. The father of my friend, 
a patriaichal-looking old man, 'with a countenance the 
most expressive I have almost ever seen, sat beside the 
■wall, on a large oaken settle, which also served to accom- 
modate a young man, an occasional visitor of the family, 
dressed in rather shabby black, whom I at once set down 
as a probationer of divinity. I had my owm seat beside 
him. The brother of my friend (a lad cast in nearly the 
same mould of form and feature, except, perhaps, that his 
frame, though muscular and strongly set, seemed in the 
main less formidably robust, and his countenance, though 
expressive, less decidedly intellectual) sat at my side. 
'My friend had di'awm in his seat beside his mother, a w^elL 
formed, comely brunette, of about thirty-eight, whom I 
might almost have mistaken for his elder sister ^ and two 
or three younger members of the family were grouped 
behind her. The fire blazed cheerily within the wide and 
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open cliimney ; and, throwing its strong light on the faces 

and hmbs of the circle, sent our shadows flickering across 

the rafters and the waU behind. The conversation was 

animated and rational, and every one contributed his.share 

But I was chiefly interested in the remarks of the old man 

or whom I already felt a growing veneration, and in those 
of his wonderfully-gifted son. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Burns,” said the man in black 

addressmg the farmer, “ politeness is but a very shadow,’ 

as the poet hath it, if the heart be wanting. I saw to- 

night, m a strictly polite famUy, so marked a presumption 

of the lack of that natural affection of which politeness is 

he portraiture and semblance, that truly I have been 
grieved m my heart ever since.” 

“ Ah, Mr.^ Murdoch,” said the farmer, “ there is ever 

more hypocnsy in the world than in the church, and that 

too, among the class of fine gentlemen and fine ladies wlm 
dey It most. But the instance 

Mr' ‘ i' ifTvLTreTr'’^ 

outaly, being nnmerom, and the "hTgUy^g'^nteel 

as among them, asked the father, in the course of a con- 
versation to which I was privy, how he meant, to r 

of his sons : when the father replied that he had no?™t 
seeing they were aU weU-S^d JZZZ t ZZ 

act, that many young men lost their healtlt • 
fore.^ countries, and very many their Uves. ■ W ga 

will be Stranee if .o ’ ^ ^ ® it 

w the feelings of paternity, and ’the bc:3fu^Z,:^ 
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assuredly I may say, invaluable value of human souls, 
think when I add, that the father commended the hint, as 
showing the Avisdom of a shreAvd man of the world!” 

Even the chief priests,” said the old man, pronounced 
it unlawful to cast into the treasury the thirty pieces of 
silver, seeing it Avas the price of blood ; but the gentility 
of the present day is less scrupulous. There is a laxity of 
principle among us, Mr. Murdoch, that, if God restore us 
not, must end in the ruin of our country. I say laxity 
of principle 5 for there have ever been evil manners among 
us, and Avaifs in no inconsiderable number, broken loose 
from the decencies of society — more, perhaps, in my early 
days than there are noAV. But our principles at least AA^ere 
sound ; and not only Avas there thus a restorative and con- 
servative spirit among us, but, Avhat Avas of not less impor- 
tance, there was a broad gulf, like that in the parable, 
betAveen the tAvo grand classes, the good and the evil — a 
gulf Avhich, Avhen it secured the better class from contami- 
nation, interposed no barrier to the reformation and return 
of even the most vile and profligate, if repentant. But 
this gulf has disappeared, and Ave are standing unconcern- 
edly over it, on a liolIoAv and dangerous marsh of neutral 
ground, Avhich, in the end, if God open not our eyes, must 
assuredly give way under our feet.” 

“ To Avliat, father,” inquired my friend, who sat listen- 
ing Avith the deepest and most respectful attention, ‘‘ do 
you attribute the change ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied the old man, “ there have been 
many causes at work ; and, though not impossible, it 
Avould certainly be no easy task to trace them all to their 
sevend eflects, and give to each its due place and impor- 
tances Biut there is a deadly evil among us, though you 
will licar of it from neither press nor pulpit, Avliicli I am 
disposed to rank first in the number — tlie afTectation of 
gentility. It has a threefold influence among us : it cuu- 
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founds the grand eternal distinctions of riglit and wrong, 
by erecting into a standard of conduct and opinion tliat 
heterogeneous and artificial whole which constitutes the 
manners and morals of the upper classes ; it severs those 
ties of affection and good-Avill which should bind the 
middle to the lower orders, by disposing the one to regard 
w latever is below them ^vith a true contemptuous indif- 
ference, and by provoking a bitter and indignant, though 
natural jealousy in the other for being so regarded- and 
finally, by leading those who most entertain ft into liabt 
o expense, torturing their means, if I may so speak, on 
tie rack of false opinion— disposing them to think, in their 
blindness, that to be genteel is a first consideration, and to 
e honest merely a secondary one— it has the effect of so 
hardening their hearts, that, like those Carthaginians of 
whom we have been lately reading in the volume Mr. 
M^oeh lent us, they offer up their very chUdren, souls 

and bodies, to the unreal, phantom-like necessities of their 

Circumstances.” 

« ^ Gilbert 

that the change you describe has been very marked 

among the ministers of our church ? ” ^ 

“ and Tn striking,” replied the old man ; 

important a class, it has educed a cause of delation 
is'an'old^ hardly less formidable. There 

been an all- important one it hns iMnm ^ P as 

place in relation to the people to th 

the aristocracy.” ^ ^ to 
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“ Undoubtedly, worthy Mr. Burns,” said Mr, Murdoch, 
there is great truth, according to mine own experience, 
in that which' you affirm. I may state, I trust, without 
over-boasting or conceit, my respected friend, that my 
learning is not inferior to that of our neighbour the 
clergyman it is not inferior in Latin, nor in Greek, nor 
yet in French literature, Mr. Burns, and probable it is he 
would not much court a competition, and yet, when I last 
waited at the manse regarding a necessary and. essential 

certificate, Mr. Burns, he did not so much as ask me to sit 
down.” 

Ah !” said Gilbert, who seemed the wit of the family, 
he is a highly respectable man, Mr. Murdoch — he has a 
fine house, fine furniture, line carpets— all that constitutes 
respectability, you know; and his family is on visiting 
terms with that of the laird. But his credit is not so 
respectable, I hear.” 

“ Gilbert,” said the old man, with much seriousness, it 
is ill with a people when they can speak lightly of their 
clergymen. There is still much of sterling worth and 
serious piety in the Church of Scotland ; and if the in- 
fluence of its ministers be unfortunately less than it was 
once, we must not cast the blame too exclusively on them- 
selves. Other causes have been in operation. The church, 
years ago, was the sole guide of opinion, and the 
only source of thought among us. There was, indeed, but 
one way in wliich a man could learn to think. His mind 
became the subject of some serious impression : — he applied 
to his Bible, and, in the contemplation of the most im- 
portant of all concerns, his newly awakened faculties re- 
ceived their first exercise. All of intelligence, all of moral 
good in him, all that rendered liim worthy of the name of 
man, he owed to tlic ennobling influence of liis church ; 
and is it wonder that that influence should be all-pow'erful 
from tills circumstance alone? But a tliovough change 
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has tahen placG ; — new sources of intelligence have been 
opened up ; we have our newspapers, and our magazines, 
and our volumes of miscellaneous reading ; and it is now 
possible enough for the most cultivated mind in a parish 
to be the least moral and the least religious ; and hence 
necessarily a diminished influence in the church, inde- 
pendent of the character of its ministers." 

I have dwelt too long, perhaps, on the conversation of 
the elder Bums ; but I feel much pleasure in thus develop- 
ing, as it were, my recollections of one whom his powerful- 
minded son has described — and this after an acquaintance 
with our Henry Macken^es, Adam Smiths, and Dugald 
Stewarts— as the man most thoroughly acquainted with the 
world he ever knew. Never, at least, have I met with 
any one who exerted a more wholesome influence, through 
the force of moral character, on those around him. We sat 
doAvn to a plain and .homely supper. The slave question 
had, about this time, begun to draw the attention of a few 
of the more exceUent and intelligent among the people, 
and the elder Burns seemed deeply interested in it. 

^ “ This is but homely fare, Mr. Lindsay,” he said, point- 
ing to the simple viands before us, » and the apologists of 
slavery among us would tell you how inferior we are to 
the poor negroes, who fare so much better. But surely 
‘man liveth not by bread alone !’ Our fixthers xvho died 
for Christ on the hillside and the scaflold were noble men 
and never, never shaU slavery produce such, and yet they 
toiled as hard, and fared as meanly as we tlieir children.” 

could feel, m the cottage of such a peasant, and seated 
beside such men as his two sons, tlie full force of tho ro- 
mark. And yet I have heard tho miserable sophism of 
unprincipled power against which it was directed-a 

sophism so insulting to the dignity of honest poverty-a 
thousand times repeated. ^ 

Supper over, the family circle widened round the 
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hearth ; and the old man, taking down a large clasped 
Bible, seated himself beside the iron lamp which now 
lighted the apartment. There was deep silence among us 
as he turned over the leaves. Never shall I forget his 
appearance. He was tall and thin, and though his frame 
was still vigorous, considerably bent. His features "vvere 
high and massy — the complexion still retained much of 
the freshness of youth, and the eye all its intelligence ; but 
the locks were waxing thin and grey round his high, 
thouglitful forehead, and the upper part of the head, which 


was elevated to an unusual height, was bald. There was 
an expression of the deepest seriousness on the counte- 
nance, which the strong umbery shadows of the apartment 
served to heighten ; and when, laying his hand on the 
page, he half turned his face to the circle, and said, Let 
us worship I was impressed by a feeling of awe and 

reverence to which I had, alas I been a stranger for years 
I was affected too, almost to tears, as I joined in the psalm; 
for a thousand half-forgotten associations came rushing 
upon me; and my heart seemed to swell and expand as, 
kneeling beside him when he prayed, I listened to his 
solemn and fervent petition, that God might make manifest 
his great power and goodness in the salvation of man. Nor 
was the. j)oor solitary wanderer of the deep forgotten. 

On rising from our devotions, the old man grasped me 
by the hand. I am happy,’’ he said, “ that wc should 
have met, Mr. Lindsay. 1 leel an interest in you, and 
must take the friend and the old man’s privilege of giving 
you an advice. The sailor, of all men, stands most in need 
of religion. His life is one of continued vicissitude — of 
unexpected success, or unlooked-for misfortune; he is 
ever j»assing from danger to safety, and from safety to 
danger ; his dependence is on the ever-varying winds, his 
abode on the unstable waters. And the mind takes a 
])eouliar tone from wliat is peculiar in tlic circumstances. 
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With nothing stable in the real world around it on which 
it may rest, it forms a resting-place for itself in some wild 
code of belief. It peoples the elements with strange occult 
powers of good and evil, and does them homage-4iddi'ess- 
ing Its prayers to the genius of the mnds, and the spu-its 
of the waters. And thus it begets a religion for itself;^ 
for what else is the professional superstition of the sailor ? 
Substitute, my friend, for this— (shall I caU it unavoidable 

religion 

ot the Bible. Since you must be a believer in the super- 
natural let your belief be true ; let your trust be on Him 

« ho faileth not-your anchor within the vail ; and aU shall 
be well, be your destiny for this world what it may.” 
e parted for the night, and I saw him no more. 
ext morning, Robert accompainied me for several miles 
on my way. I saw, for the last half hour, that he had 

Zm li"® tnew not how to tot 

about It , and so I made a full stop. 

J‘You have something to tell me, Mr. Burns,” I said: 
trusting” 

riutiii^. He blushed deeply, and I saw him, for the first 

time, hesBate and falter in his address. 

lorgive me,” he at length said— “ believe me Mr 

t Sia' >■■■« the’ feet 

penniless, and I haZaTZ hZ “8 “ 

accepting it as a loan ?" ‘ ’ “ '>7 

and w tl,""' “'“7 of the proposal 

n.7tel 0 rZLrZe “ 

-eh enceed a ZZ;l“g,“f T 
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CHAPTER V. 

“Corbies an’ clergy are a shot right kittle .” — Brigs of Ayr, 

The years passed, and I was again a dweller on the sea j 
but the ill-fortune which had hitherto tracked me like a 
bloodhound, seemed at length as if tired in the pursuit, and 
I was now the master of a West India trader, and had 
begun to lay the foundation of that competency which has 
secured to my declining years the quiet and comfort which, 
for the latter part of my life, it has been my happiness to 
enjoy. My vessel had arrived at Liverpool in the latter 
part of the year 1784, and I had taken coach for Irvine, 
to visit my mother, whom I had not seen for several years. 
There was a change of passengers at every stage ; but I 
saw little in any of them to interest me, till within about a 
score of miles of my destination, when I met with an old 
respectable townsman, a friend of my hither’s. There was 
but another passenger in the coach, a north country 
gentleman from tlie West Indies. I had many questions 
to ask rny townsman, and many to answer — and the time 

passed lightly away. ^ 

“ Can you tell me aught of the Burnses of Loclilea ? ” I 

incpiired, after learning that my mother and other rela- 
tives were well. “I met with the young man Robert 
about five years ago, and have often since asked myself 
wliat special end providence could have in view in making 

such a man.’* 

I was acquainted with old WilliMin liurns, said my 
companion, ** when lie was gardener at Denholm, an got 
intimate wi* his son Robert when he lived wP us at 
JrviiK', a twalmonth syne. The faither died shortly ago, 
sairly straitened in his moans, I’m feared, and no very 
square wi’ the laird — an’ ill wad lio liae liked that, for an 
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honester man never breathed. Robert, puir chield, is no 
very easy either/^ 

“ In his circumstances I said. 

‘‘ Ay, an’ waur : — he got entangled wi’ the kirk on an 
unlucky sculduddery business, an’ has been writing bitter, 
wicked ballads on a’ the guid ministers in the country 
ever syne. I’m vexed it’s on them he suld hae fallen ; 
an’ yet they hae been to blame too.” 

“Robert Burns so entangled, so occupied !” I exclaimed ; 
“ you grieve and astonish me.” 

“ We are puir creatures, Matthew,” said the old man ; 
“ strength an’ weakness are often next door neighbours in 
the best o’ us ; nay, what is our very strength taen on the 
ae side, may be our vera weakness taen on the ither. 
Never was there a stancher, firmer fellow than Robert 
Burns j an’ now that he has taen a wrang step, puir 
chield, that vera stanchness seems just a weak want o’ 
ability to yield. He has planted his foot where it lighted 

by mishanter, and a’ the guid an’ ill in Scotland wadna 
budge him frae the spot.” 

“Dear me! that so powerful a mind should be so 

frivolously engaged I Making ballads, you say ? — with 
what success ? ” 


“Ah, Matthew lad, when the strong man puts out his 
strength, said my companion, there’s naething frivolous 
in the matter, be his object what it may. Robert’s ballads 
are far, far aboon the best things ever seen in Scotland 
afore ; we auld folk dinna ken whether rnaist to blame or 
praise them, but they keep the young people laughiii^^ 
frae the ae nuik o’ the shire till the ither.” 

“But how,” I inquired, “have the better clergy ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to Burns ? The laws'^he has 
violated, if I rightly understand you, are indeed severe 
and somewhat questionable in their tendencies ; and even 
good men often press them too far.” 
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And in the case of Eoberfc,” said the old man; “ oiii 
clergy have been strict to tlie very letter. They’re guid 
men an’ faithfu’ ministers ; but ane o’ them, at least, an’ he 
a leader^ has a liarsh, ill temper, an’ mistakes sometimes 
the corruption o’ the auld man in him for the proper zeal 
o’ the new ane. Nor is there ony o’ the ithers wha kent 
what they had to deal wi’ when Robert cam afore them. 
Ihey saw but a proud, thrawart ploughman, that stood 
uncow’ring under the glunsh o’ a hail session ; and so they 
opened on him the artillery o’ the kirk, to bear down his 

Wl)a could hae told them that they were but 
irusliing their straw an’ rotten wood against the iron scales 
0 Leviathan ? An’ now that they hae dune their maist, 
the record o’ Robert’s mishanter is lying in whity-bro'wm 
ink yonder in a page o’ the session-buik, while the ballads 
hae sunk deep deep intil the very mind o’ the country, 
and may live there for hiinders and bunders o’ years.” 

You seem to contrast, in this business,” I said, “ our 
better with what you must deem our inferior clergy. You 
mean, do you not, the liigher and lower parties in our 
church? How are they getting on now?” 

“ Never worse,” replied the old man ; “an’, oh, it’s surely 
ill when tlie ministers o’ pc.ace become the very leaders o’ 
contention I But let the blame rest in the right place. 
P(‘ace is surely a blessing frae Heaven — no a guid wark 
demanded frae man ; an’ when it grows our duty to bo in 
war, it’s an ill tiling to be in peace. Our Evangelicals are 
staifin’, puir folk, whar their faith'ers stood; an’ if they 
maun either light or bo beaten frae their post, wliy, it’s 
just their duty to fight. But the Moderates are rinnin’ 
mad a’thegither amang us : signing our mild Confession, 
just tliat they may get intil the kirk to preach against it ; 
jiai'ing the New ’J estameut doun to the vera standard o* 
lieathon Plawto; and sinking ae doctrine after anither, till 
tliey leave ahint naetliing but deism that miglit scunner 
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an infidel. Deed, Matthew, if there coinena a cliange 
among them, an’ that sune, they’ll swamp the piiu’ kirk a** 
thegither. The cauld morality that never made ony ane 
mair moral, taks nae hand o’ the people ; an’ patronage, as 
meikle’s they roose it, winna keep up either kirk or manse 
o’ itsel. Sorry I am, sin’ Robert has entered on the quarrel 
at a’, it suld hae been on the wrang side.” 

^^One of my chief objections,” I said, “to the religion 
of the Moderate party is, that it is of no use.” 

“ A gey serious ane,” rejoined the old man ; “ but may- 
be there’s a waur still. I’m unco vexed for Robert, baith 
on his worthy faither’s account and his ain. He’s a fear- 
some fellow when ance angered, but an honest, warm- 
hearted chield for a’ that ; an’ there’s mair sense in yon 
big head o’ his, than in ony ither twa in the country.” 

“ Can you tell me aught,” said the north country gentle- 
man, addressing my companion, “ of Mr. R ^ the cliapel 

minister in K ? I was once one of his pupils in the 

far north ; but 1 have heard nothing of him since he left 
Cromarty.” 

“ Why,” rejoined the old man, “ he’s just the man that, 
mair nor a’ the rest, has borne the brunt o’ Robert’s fear- 
some waggery. Did ye ken him in Cromarty, say ye?” 

“He was parish schoolmaster there,” said the gentle- 
man, “ for twelve years ; and for six of these I attended 
his school. I cannot help respecting him; but no one 
ever loved him. Never surely was there a man at once so 
unequivocally honest and so thoroughly unamiable.” 

“l[ou must have found him a rigid disciplinarian,” I 
said. 

He was the most so,” he replied, “ from the days of 
Dionysius, at least, that ever taught a school. I remember 
there was a poor fisher boy among us named Skinner, Avho, 
as is customary in Scottish schools, as you must know, 
blew the horn for gathering the scholars, and kept the 
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catalogue and the key ; and who, in return, was educated 
by the master, and received some Httle gratuity from the 
scholars besides. On one occasion, the key dropped out 
0 IS pocket ; and, when school-time came, the irascible 
dominie had to burst open the door with his foot. He 
raged at the boy with a fury so insane, and beat him so 
unmercifully, that the other boys, gathering heart in the 
extremity of the case, had to rise en masse and tear him 
out of his hands. But the curious part of the story is yet 
to come : Skinner has been a fisherman for the last twelve 
years; but never has he been seen disengaged, for a 

moment, from that time to this, without mrclianically 
thrusting his hand into the key pocket.” 

Our companion furnished us with two or three other 

anecdotes of Mr. R . He told us of a lady who was so 

overcome by sudden terror on unexpectedly seeing him, 
many years after she had quitted his school, in one of the 
pulpits of the south, that she fainted away; and of another 
of his scholars, named M'Glashan, a robust, daring fellow 
of SIX feet, who, when returning to Cromarty from some 
of the colonies, solaced himself by the way with thoughts 

of the hearty drubbing with which he was to clear off all 
his old scores with the dominie." 

“ Ere his return, however,” continued the gentleman, 

“Mr. R had quitted the parish; and, had it chanced 

otherwise, it is questionable whether l\I‘Glashan, with all 
his strength and courage, would have gained anything in 

an encounter with one of the boldest and most powerful 
men in tlio country.” 

Siicli wore Home of tlio cliuncc glimpses which I gained, 
at tills linui, of by Ijir tlm most powerful of tlio opponents 
oi Jbirns. lie was a good, conscientious man; but unfor- 
tunate in a harsli, violent temper, and in sometimes mis- 
taking, as my old townsman nmuirked, the dictates of tliat 
temper for those of duty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It’s liardly in a body’s pow’r 
To keep at times frae being sour, 

To see how things are shar’d — 

How best o’ chiels are whiles in want, 

While coofs on countless thousands rant, 

And kenna how to wair’t .” — Epistle to Davie. 

I visited my friend, a few days after my arrival in 
Irvine, at the farm-house of Mossgiel, to which, on the 
death of his father, he had removed, with his brother 
^ Gilbert and his- mother. I could not help observing that 
his manners were considerably changed : my welcome 
seemed less kind and hearty than I could have antici- 
pated from the warm-hearted peasant of five years ago, 
and there was a stern and almost supercilious elevation 
in his bearing, which at first pained and ofiended me. I 
had met with him as he was returning from the fields 
after the labours of the day j the dusk of twilight had 
fallen; and, though I had calculated on passing the even- 
ing with him at the farm-house of IMossgiel, so displeased 
was I, that, after our first greeting, I had more than half 
changed my mind. The recollection of his former kind- 
ness to me, however, suspended the feeling, and I resolved 

on throwing myself on his hospitality for the night, 
however cold the welcome. 

“ I have come all the way from Irvine to see you, Mr. 
Burns, I said, For the last five years, I have thought 
more of my mother and you than of any other two per- 
sons in the country. May I not calculate, as of old, on 
my supper and a bed ? ’ 

There was an instantaneous change in his expression. 

Pardon me, my friend, he said, grasping my hand • 

I have, unwittingly, been doing you wrong ; one may 
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surely be the master of an Indiaman and in possession of 
a Heart too honest to be spoiled by prosperity ! ” 

Tlie remark served to explain the haughty coldness of 

V displeased me, and which was 
but the unwillingly assumed armour of a defensive pride. 

lere, brother,” he said, throwing down some plough 

irons whicli he carried, “send wee Davoc with these to the 

smithy, and bid him tell Rankin I won’t be there to-nifrht. 

le moon is rising, Mr. Lindsay— shall we not hav°e a 
stroll together through the coppice ?” 

“That of all things,” I replied; and, parting from 
Uilhert, we struck into the wood. 

The evening, considering the lateness of. the season for 
winter had set in, was mild and pleasant. The mooii at 
u l was rising over the Cumnock hills, and casting its 
taint light on the trees that rose around iis, in their wind- 
ing-sheets of brown and yellow, like so many spectres, or 
that, m the more exposed glares and openings of the 
wood, stretched thoir long naked arms to the sk\^ A 
light hreezo went rustling through the withered grass- 
and I, could sec the faint twinkling of tho falling leaves’ 
as they came showering down on every side of u^ 

“ Wo meet in tho midst of death and desolation,” said 
my companion— “wo parted when all around us was fresh 
and beautiful. My father was with me then, and— and 
Mary Campbell — and now ” 

Mary I your Mary!” 1 o.xclaimcd — “the|young the 

beautiful — alas 1 is she also gone 1’’ 

She has left mo,” ho said — “left mo. Mary is in Imr 
grave 1 ” 

T felt my heart swell, as tho imago of that loveliest of 

01 (aiiaii (,'s came rising to my view in all her beauty, ns I 

had H(;en her by tho river side ; and 1 knew not what to 
reply. 

\ es, continued my Iriend, “she’s in her grave; — wo 
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parted for a few days, to re-unite, as we hoped, for ever ; 
and, ere these few days had passed, she was in her grave. 
But I was unworthy of her — unworthy even then ; and 
DOW 'But she is in her gruvo I ” 

I grasped his hand. “ It is difficult," I said, “to hid the 
heart submit to these dispensations, and, oh, how utterly 
inipossible to bring it to lUlen I But life — your life, my 
friend— must not be passed in useless sorrow. I am con- 
vinced, and often have I thought of it since our last meet- 
ing, that yours is no vulgar destiny— though I know not 
lo what it tends.^ 


‘ Uowmwardsl- he exclaimed-*' it tends downwards:- 

I I feel It the anchor of my affection is gone, and 1 
drift shoreward on the rocks.” 

“ fwere ruin," I exclaimed, “ to think so I" 

“ Not h«lf ,n hour ere mj father died,” he continued, 
e eipiessed a msh to rise and sit once more in ids 

b.m stdl, mtd he mught to return again to his bed. ■ It i, 
« by qmttmg the bed or the chair,’ he said, ’ that i need 

m' itd^ b“ “ “ oppressed^ 

- r. landsay, by a somewhat similar feelmg of uneasiness 
*od, at times, would fain cast tl.^. ki ® , easmess, 

italics in which I am placed. But I mav be ? r! 

-ith all mmtkLd-nay, Zr, I °^d ^ ^ 

6»»<1 to them aU ; but the viliin and the" onn°" 

to tot their feet on my eery neck, and crush mefnrth 

—and must I not resbt ’ A net u • * 

hour, I yield to my pasiions— t luckless 

that must one day overwhelm me-when T n ^ 
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substance of the orphan — and demands that my repentance 
be as public as his own hollow, detestable prayers. And 
can I do other than resist and expose him? IMy heart 
tells me it was formed to bestow — why else does every 
misery that I cannot relieve render me wretched? It 
tells me, too, it was formed not to receive — why else 
does the proffered assistance of even a friend fill my 
whole soul with indignation? But ill do my circum- 
stances agree with ray feelings. I feel as if I were 
totally misplaced in some frolic of nature, and wander 
onwards in gloom and unhappiness, seeking for my pro- 
per sphere. But, alasl these efforts of uneasy misery 
are but the blind gropings of Homer’s Cyclops round the 


walls of his cave." 

I again began to experience, as on a former occasion, 
the o’ermastering power of a mind larger beyond compari- 
son than my own; but I felt it my duty to resist the 
influence. “ Yes, you are misplaced, my friend, I said 
“ perhaps more decidedly so than any other man I ever 
knew ; but is not this characteristic, in some measure, of 
the whole species ? Wo are aU misplaced ; and it seems 
a part of the scheme of deity, that we should work our- 
selves up to our proper sphere. In what other respect 
does man so differ from the inferior animals as in those 
asnirutions which lead him through all the progressions of 
improvement, from the lowest to the highest level of his 

luitiirc 

“That may be philosophy, my friend," he replied, “but 
a lieart ill at ease finds little of conilort in it. lou knew 
my father : need I say lie was one of the excellent ol the 
,.arl.h-a man who held directly from Cod Almighty the 
oatent of his honours? 1 saw that (iitlier sink brokon- 
liearted into the grave, the victim of legalized oppression 
—yes, saw him overborno in the long contest winch Ins 
high spirit and Ins indomitable love of the right had 
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incited him to maintain — overborne by a mean, despicable 
scoundrel, one of the creeping things of the earth. Heaven 
knows I did my utmost to assist in the struggle. In my 
fifteenth year, Mr, Lindsay, when a thin, loose-jointed boy, 

I did the work of a man, and strained my unknit and 
overtoiled sinews as if life and death depended on the 
issue, till oft, in the middle of the night, I have had to 
fling myself from my bed to avoid instant suffocation — an 
effect of exertion so prolonged and so premature. Nor has 
the man exerted himself less heartily than the boy — in the 
roughest, severest labours of the field, I have never yet 
met a competitor. But my labours have been all in vain 
— have seen the evil bewailed by Solomon — ^the righteous 
man falling down before the mcked.” I could answer only 
with a sigh. You are in the right,” he continued, after 
a pause, and in a more subdued tone : “ man is certainly 
misplaced — the present scene of things is below the dignity 
of both his moral and intellectual nature. Look round 
you— (we had reached the summit of a grassy eminence 
which rose over the wood, and commanded a pretty exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country) — see yonder scat- 
tered cottages, that, in the faint light, rise dim and black 
amid the stubble fields — my heart warms as I look on 
them, for I know how much of honest worth, and sound, 
generous feeling shelters under these rooftrees. But why 
so much of moral excellence united to a mere machinery 
for ministering to the ease and luxury of a few of, perhaps, 
the least worthy of our species — creatures so spoiled by 
prosperity that the claim of a common nature has no force 
to move them, and who seem as miserably misplaced as the 
myriads whom they oppress ? ” 

“If I’m designed yon lordling’s slaye — 

By nature’s law designed — 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ? 
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If not, ''vhy am I subject to 
His cruelty and scorn ? 

Or why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn ?” 

I would hardly know what to say in return, my friend/^ 
I rejoined, “ did not you, yourself, furnish me with the 
reply. \ ou are groping on in darkness, and it may be 
unhappiness, for your proper sphere ; but it is in obedience 
to a great though occult law of our nature — a law, general 
as it affects the species, in its course of onward progression 
^particular, and infinitely more irresistible, as it operates 
on every truly superior intellect. There are, men bom to 
wield the destinies of nations — nay, more, to stamp the 
impression of their thoughts and feelings on the mind of 
the whole civilized world. And by what means do we 
often find them roused to accomplish their appointed work ? 
At times hounded on by son’ow and suffering, and thus in 
the design of providence, that there may be less of sorrow 
and suffering in the world ever after — at times roused by 
cruel and maddening oppression, that the oppressor may 
perish in his guilt, and a whole country enjoy the blessings 
of freedom. If WaUace had not suffered from tyranny, 
Scotland would not have been free.” 

‘‘ But how apply the remark?” said my companion. 

“ Kobert Burns,” I replied, again grasping his hand, 
‘‘yours, I am convinced, is no vulgar destiny. Your 
griefs, your sufferings, your errors even, the oppressions 
you have seen and felt, the thoughts which have arisen 
in your mind, the feelings and sentiments of which it 
has been the subject, are, I am convinced, of infinitely 
more importance in their relation to your country than 
to youi'self. You are, wisely and benevolently, placed far 
below your level, that thousands and ten thousands of 
your countrymen may be the better enabled to attain to 
theirs. Assert the dignity of manhood and of genius, and 
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there will be less of wrong and oppression in the world 
ever after.” 

I spent the remainder of the evening in the farm-house 
of Mossgiel, and took the coach next morning for Liverpool. 


CHAPTER VIL 

His is that language of the heart 

In which the answering heart would speak — 

Thought, w^ord, that bids the waim tear start, 

Or the smile light up the check ; 

And his that music to w'hose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time, 

In cot or castle’s mirth or moan. 

In cold or sunny clime .” — American poeU 

The love of literature, when once thoroughly awakened 
in a reflective mind, can never after cease to influence it. 
It first assimilates our intellectual part to those fine intel- 
lects which live in the world of books, and then renders 
our connection with them indispensable, by lapng hold of 
that social principle of our nature which ever leads us to 
the society of our fellows as our proper sphere of enjoy- 
ment. My early habits, by heightening my tone of thought 
and feeling, had tended considerably to narrow my circle 
of companionship. My profession, too, had led me to be 
much alone ; and now that I had been several years the 
master of an Indiaman, I was quite as fond of reading, and 
felt as deep an interest in whatever took place in the 
literary world, as when a student at St. Andrew’s. There 
was much in the literature of the period to gratify my 
pride as a Scotchman. The despotism, both political and 
religious, which had overlaid the energies of our country 
for more than a century, had long been removed, and the 
national mind had swelled and expanded under a bettej 
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syst6iD of thingSj till its influencG had bGconie co-extciisiv6 
with civilized man. Hume had produced his inimitable 
history, and Adam Smith his wonderful work, which was 
to revolutionize and new-model the economy of all the 
governments of the earth. And there, in my little library, 
were the histories of Henry and Eobertson, the philosopliy . 
of Kaimes and Keid, the novels of Smollett and Mackenzie, 
and the poetry of Beal.iio and Home. But, if there was 
no lack of Scottish intellect in the literature of the time, 
there was a decided lack of Scottish manners ; and I knew 
too much of my humble countrymen not to regret it. True, 

I had before me the writings of Ramsay and my unfortu- 
nate friend Ferguson; but there was a radical meanness 
in the first that lowered the tone of his colouring far be- 
neath the freshncvss of truth, and the second, whom I had 
seen perish — too soon, alas 1 foi' literatui’e and his country 
— had given us but a few specimens of his power when 
Ills hand was arrested for ever. 

My vessel, after a profitable, though somewhat tedious 
voyage, had again arrived in Liverpool. It was late in 
Uecemloer, 178G, and I was passing the long evening in 
my cabin, engaged with a whole sheaf of pamphlets and 
magazines which had been sent me from the shore. The 
Lounger was, at tliis time, in course of publication. I had 
ever been an admirer of the quiet elegance and exquisite 
tenderness of Mackenzie ; Jind, thoiigli I miglit not be 
(juite disposed to think, with Johnson, that “the chief 
gloiy of every ])eople arises from its autliors,^’ I certainly 
felt all the prouder of iny country, from the circumstance 
that so accoinjdishcd a writer was one of my countrymen. 

I had read this evening some of the more recent numbers, 
half dis])osed to regret, however, amid all the pleasure 
they a(Ii)rded me, that the Addison of Scotland had not 
done for the manners of his country what his illustrioue 
protolypo had done for those of England, when my eye fell 
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on the ninety-seventh number. I read the introductory 
sentences, and admired their truth and elegance. I had 
felt, in the contemplation of supereminent genius, the plea- 
sure which the writer describes, and my thoughts reverted 
to my two friends — the dead and the living. “ In the 
view of highly superior talents, as in that of great and 
stupendous objects,” says the essayist, “ there is a sub- 
limity which fills the soul mth wonder and delight — which 
expands it, as it were, beyond its usual bounds, and which, 
investi ng our nature wth extraordinary powers and extra- 
ordinary honours, interests our curiosity and flatters our 
pride.” 

I read on with increasing interest. It was evident, from 
the tone of the introduction, that some new luminary had 
arisen in the literary horizon, and I felt somewhat like a 
schoolboy when, at his first play, he waits for the drawing 
up of the curtain. And the curtain at length rose. “ The 
person,” continues the essayist, “ to whom I aUude” — and 
he alludes to him as a genius of no ordinary class — “ is 
Robert Bums, an Ayrshire ploughman.” The effect on my 
nerves seemed electrical ; I clapped my hands, and sprung 
from my seat : “ Was I not certain of it I Did I not fore- 
see it 1” I exclaimed. “ My noble-minded friend, Robert 
Burns!” I ran hastily over the warm-hearted and gene- 
rous critique, so unlike the cold, timid, equivocal notices 
wTth which the professional critic has greeted, on their 
first appearance, so many works destined to immortality. 
It was Mackenzie, the discriminating, the classical, the 
elegant, who assured me that the productions of this 
“ heaven-taught ploughman were fraught with the high- 
toned feeling and the power and energy of expression 

characteristic of the mind and voice of the poet” with 

die solemn, the tender, the sublime; that they contained 
images of pastoral beauty which no other writer had ever 
surpassed, and strains of wild humour which only the 
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higher masters of the l3a'e had ever equalled ; and that the 
genius displayed in them seemed not less admirable in 
gracing the manners than in painting the passions, or in 
drawing the scenery of nature. I Hung down the essay, 
ascended to the deck in three huge strides, leaped ashore, 
and reached my bookseller’s as he was shutting up for 
the night. 

“ Can you furnish me with a copy of Bums’ Poems,” I 
said, “either for love or money?” 

“ I have but one copy left,” replied the man, “ and here 

* A • I* 

It is. 

I flung down a guinea. “ The change,” I said, “ I shall 
get when I am less in a hurry.” 

’Twas late that evening ere I remembered that ’tis cus- 
tomary to spend at least part of the night in bed. I read 
on and on with a still increasing astonishment and delight, 
laughing and crying by turns. I was quite in a new world ; 
all was iresh and unsoiled — the thoughts, the descriptions, 
the images — as if the volume I read was the first that had 
ever been written ; and yet all was easy and natural, and 
appealed, with a truth and force iiTesistible, to the recol- 
lections I cherished most fondly. Nature and Scotland 
met me at every turn. I had admired the polished com- 
positions of Pope, and Gray, and Collins, though I could 
not sometimes help feeling that, with all the exijuisite art 
they displayed, there was a little additional art wanting 
still. In most cases the scaflblding seemed incorporated 
with the structure which it had served to rear ; and, 
though certainly no scaflblding could be raised on surer 
principles, I could have wished that the ingenuity which 
liad been tasked to erect it, had been exerted a little fur- 
ther in taking it down. But the work before mo was evi- 
dently the production of a greater artist ; not a fragment of 
the scaflblding remained — not so much ,as a mark to show 
how it had been constructed. The whole seemed to have 
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risen like an exhalation, and, in this respect, reminded me 
of the structures of Shakspeare alone. I read the inimit- 
able “ Twa Dogs.” Here, I said, is the full and perfect 
realization of what S'svift and Dryden were hardy enough 
to attempt, but lacked genius to accomplish. Here are 
dogs — hona fide dogs — endowed indeed with more than 
human sense and observation, but true to character, as 
the most honest and attached of quadrupeds, in every line. 
And then those exquisite touches which the poor man, 
inured to a life of toil and poverty, can alone rightly un- 
derstand ! and those deeply-based remarks on character, 
which only the philosopher can justly appreciate I This 
is the true catholic poetry, which addresses itself not to 
any little circle, walled in from the rest of the species by 
Some peculiarity of thought, prejudice, or condition, but 
to the whole hxunan family. I read on:— “The Holy 
Fair,” “ HaUow E’en,” “The Vision,” the “Address to the 
Deil, engaged me by turns ^ and then the strange, up- 
roarious, unequalled “ Death and Dr. Hornbook.” This, 
I said, is something neAv in the literature of the world. 
Shakspeare possessed above all men the power of instant 
and yet natural transition, from the lightly gay to the 
deeply pathetic fi’om the wild to the humorous ; but the. 
opposite states of feeling which he induces, however close 
the neighbourhood, are ever distinct and separate; the 
oil and the water, though contained in the same vessel, 
remam apart. Here, however, for the first time, they mix 
and incorporate, and yet each retains its whole nature and 
uU effect. I need hardly remind the reader that the feat 
las een repeated, and even with more completeness, in 
le wonderful “Tam o’ Shanter.” I read on. “The 
Cotter’s Satimday Night” filled my whole soul-my heart 
throbbed and my eyes moistened ; and never before did I 
feel half so proud of my country, or know half so well on 
what score it was I did best in feeling proud. I had 
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perused the entire volume from beginning to end, ere I 

icmembered I hud not tulcen supper, und thut it was more 
than time to go to bed. 


But it is no part of my plan to furnisli a critique on the 
poems of my friend. 1 merely strive to recall tlie thoughts 
and feelings which my first perusal of them awakened, and 
thus only as a piece of mental history. Several months 
elapsed from this evening ere I could hold them out from 


me sufficiently at arms’ length, as it were, to judge of their 
more striking characteristics. At times the amazing amount 
of thought, feeling, and imagery which they contained — 
their wonderful continuity of idea, ivithout gap or inter- 
stice — seemed to me most to distinguish them. At times 
they reminded me, compared with the writings of smoother 
poets, of a collection of medals which,, unlike the thin 


polished coin of the kingdom, retained all the significant 
and pictorial roughness of the original die. But when, 
after the hii)se of weeks, months, years, I found them rising 
up in my heart on every occasion, as naturally as if they 
had been the original language of all my feelings and 
etnotions when I felt that, instead of remaining outside 
my mind, as it were, like the writing, s of other poets, they 
had so aniiilgamated themselves with my passions, my 
sentiments, my idea.s, that tluiy seemed to have become 

portions of my very self— 1 was led to a final conclusion 
logarding tlnmi. .Lhoir grand distinguishiim characteristic 
IS tiKiir unswerving and perfect truth. Tlio poetry of 
Shalcsjx'aro is the mirror of life — that ot Burns the expres- 
sive and richly modulated voice of human nature. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

“Burns v/as a poor man from his birth, and an exciseman from neces- 
flitj ; but— I wlU say it ! — the sterling of his honest worth, poverty could 
not debase; and his independent British spirit oppression might bend, 
but could not subdue.”— Zeffer to Mr. Graham. 

I have been listening for the last half hour to the wild 
music of an Eolian harp. How exquisitely the tones rise 
and fall ! — now sad, now solemn — now near, now distant. 
The nerves thrill, the heart softens, the imagination awakes 
as we listen. ^Vliat if that delightful instrument be ani- 
mated by a living soul, and these finely-modulated tones 
be but the expression of its feelings ! What if these dying, 
melancholy cadences, which so melt and sink into the 
heart, be— what we may so naturally interpret them — the 
melodious sinkings of a deep-seated and hopeless unhappi- 
ness ! Nay, the fancy is too wild for even a dream. But 
are there none of those fine analogies, which run through 
the whole of nature and the whole of art, to sublime'^it 
into truth ? "Yes, iJiBTQ Jictvc been such living harps among 
us; beings, the tones of whose sentiments, the melody of 
whose emotions, the cadences of whose sorrows, remain to 
thrill, and delight, and humanize our souls. They seem 
born for others, not for themselves. Alas, for the hapless 
companion of my early youth ! Alas, for him, the pride 

of his country, the friend of my maturer manhood !— But 
my narrative lags in its progress. 

My vessel lay in the Clyde for several weeks durin<r the 
summer of 1794, and I found time to indulge myself* in a 
brief tour along the western coasts of the kingdom, from 
Glasgow to the Borders. I entered Dumfries in a calm 
ovely evening, and passed along one of the principal streets.’ 
The shadows of the houses on the Avestern side were 
stretched half-way across the pavement, while, on the side 
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opposite, the bright sunshine seemed sleeping on the jutting 
irregular fronts, and liigh antique gables. There seemed a 
world of well-dressed company this evening in toAvn ; and I 
learned, on inquiry, that aU the aristocracy of the adjacent 
country, for twenty miles round, had come in to attend a 
county ball. They went fluttering along the sunny side of 
the street, gay as butterflies— group succeeding group. 
On the opposite side, in the shade, a solitary individual 
was jiassing slowly along the pavement. I knew' him at a 
gl.'ince. It w'as the first poet, perhaps the greatest man, of 
his age and country. But W'hy so solitary ? It had been 
told me that he ranked among his friends and associates 
many of the highest names in the kingdom, and yet to- 
night not one of the hundreds w'ho fluttered past appeared 
inclined to recognise him. He seemed toO'““but perhaps 
fancy misled me — as if care-worn and dejected j pained, 
Iierhaps, that not one among so many of the great should 
have humility enough to notice a poor exciseman. I stole 


up to him unobserved, and taiiped him on the shoulder" 
there was a decided fierceness in his manner as he turned 
abruptly round, but, as he recognised me, his expressive 
countenance lighted up in a moment, and I shall never 
forget the heartiness with wliich he grasped my hand. 

\Vc quitted the streets together for the neighbouring 
fields, and, al'tei" the natural interchange of mutual con- 
gratulation.s — “J low is it,” I inquired, “that you do not 
seem to have a single acquaintance among all the gay and 
great of the country?" 

“1 lie under (luaraiitine," he replied; “tainted by the 
plague of liberalism. There is not one of the hundreds wo 
p.'isscd to-night whom I could not once reckon among my 
intiniatc.s.” 

The intelligence stunned and irritated me. “How 
infinitely absurd I” 1. said, “Ho they dream of sinking you 
into a common man ?” 
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“ Even so,” he rejoined. » Do they not all know I have 
been a ganger for the last five years !” 

The fact had both grieved and incensed me long before. 
I knew, too, that Pye enjoyed his salary as poet laureate of 
the time, and Dibdin, the song wu’iter, his pension of two 
hundred a-year, and I blushed for my country. 

Yes, he continued — the ill-assumed coolness of his 
manner giving^ way before his highly excited feeUngs- 
t ley have assigned me my place among the mean and the 
degreed, as their best patronage ; and only yesterday, after 
an officml threat of instant, dismission, I was told it was 
my business to act, not to think. God help me ! what 
lave I done to provoke such bitter insult? I have ever 
discharged my miserable duty-discharged it, Mr. Lindsay 

tbou^h time awMted me no promotion, I was silent. Tlie 
tnyes or ststers of tbose whom they adranced over me had 

bastards to some of the family, and so their inlluence 

was necessarily greater than mine. But now they crush 
me into the very dust. I take an interest in the’ stm^^les 
of the slave for his freedom; I express my opinions as If J 
myself were a free man ; and they threaten to starve me 
and my children if I dare so much as speak or think.” 

expressed my indignant sympathy in a few broken 
sentences ; and he went on with kindling animation 

es, they would fiun crush me into the very dust' 
They oannot forgive me, that, being born a man, I should 

despicable themselves, they can tolerate onlv^th ^ 
spirited and the despicable ; and were I not ^ 

eir power, Mr. Lindsay, I could regard them with ^the 

p^^oper contempt. But the wretches can starve me and 1 

children— and they know it; nor does it mnn i .l ^ 
that I know in turn, ivhat pitiful miserable ^ ttl 

they are. What care I J the Crl'!’ 
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of their notice ; and I, 
in turn, suffered them to pass without tlie honour of mine ; 

and I am more than quits. Do I not know that they and 

1 are going on to tlie fulfilment of our several destinies ?— 

they to sleep, in the obscurity of their native insignificance, 

wth tlie pismires and grasshoppers of all the past, and I to 

e whatever the millions of my unborn countrymen shall 

yet decide. Pitiful little insects of an hour ! what is their 

notice to me ! But I bear a heart, Mr. Lindsay, that can 

feel the pain of treatment so unworthy ; and I must con- 

less It moves me. One cannot always live upon the future, 

divorced from the sympathies of the present. One cannot 

always solace one’s self under the grinding despotism that 

would tetter one’s very thoughts, with the conviction, hmv- 

ever .assured, that posterity will do justice both to the 


oj)pressor and the oppressed. I am sick at heart; and 
were it not for Ihe poor little things that depend so entirely 
on my exertions, I could as cheerlully lay me doivn in the 
grave as T ever did in bed after the fatigues of a long day’s 
laljour. Heaven lielp me I I am miserably unfitted to 

with even the natural evils of existence — how 
much more so when these are multiplied and exaggerated 
iiy the proud, capricious inhumanity of man 1" 


(( 'p 


There is a misenible lack of right principle and right 
n-eling," I said, “among our upper clns.ses iu the present 
ihiy ; hut, .alii.s for poor human nature I it has ever been 
.so, and, 1 am aliaid, over will. And there is quite as much 
of it in savage as in civilized life. 1 have seen the exclusive 


.11 ist.ocratio s[>irit, with its one-sided injustice, as rampant 
in a wild ish' of the I’acilic as 1 ever .saw it among ounselves.” 

“"I'is slight comfort," said my friend, with a melancholy 
smile, “ to be assured, when one’s heart bleeds from the 
cruelty or injuslice ol our I'ellows, lhat man is natundly 
enicl and unjust, and not le.ss so as a savage, lhan when 
I’ettor taught. T know you, ISlr. lyind.say, when you were 
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younger and less fortunate ] but you have now reached 

til at middle term of life when man naturally takes up the 

Tory and lays down the Whig ; nor • has there been aught 

in your improving circumstances to retard the change; 

and so you rest in the conclusion that, if the weak amontr 

us suffer fiom the tyranny of the strong, ’tis because human 

nature is so constituted, and the case therefore cannot be 
helped.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Burns,” I said, “I am not quite so 
finished a Tory as that amounts to.” 

I am not one of those fanciful declaimers,” he con- 
tinued, “ who set out on the assumption that man is free- 
born. I am too well assured of the contrary. IMan is not 
free-born. The earlier period of his existence, whether as 
a puny child or the miserable denizen of an uninformed 
and barbarous state, is one of vassalage and subserviency. 
He is not born free, he is not born rational,. he is not born 
virtuous ; he is born to become all these. ^And woe to the 
sophist who, with arguments draivn from the unconfirmed 
constitution of his childhood, would strive to render his 
imperfect, because immature, state of pupilage a per- 
manent one ! We are yet far below the level of which our 
natiu-e is capable, and possess in consequence but a small 
portion of the liberty which it is the destiny of our species 
to enjoy. And ’tis time our masters should be taimht so 
You Avill deem me a wUd Jacobin, Mr. Lindsay ; but per- 
secution has the effect of making a man extreme in these 

matters. Do help me to curse the scoundrels !— niv busi- 
ness to act, not to think ! ” ^ 


We were silent for several minutes. 


I have not yet thanked you, Mr. Bums,” I at length 

said, for the most exquisite pleasure I ever enjoyed You 

have been my companion for the last eight years.” 

His coxuitenance briglitened. 

iVlij liGrG I RTn borino" von witli mxr • -i 

o witn my miseries and my 
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ill-nature,” he replied; “but you must come along with 
me and see the bairns and Jean; and some of the best 
songs I ever wrote. It will go hard if we hold not care at 
the stair^s end for at least one evening. You have not yet 


seen my stone punch-bowl, nor my Tam o'Shanter, nor a 
hundred other fine things beside. And yet, vile wretch 
that I am, I am sometimes so unconscionable as to be 
unhappy with them all. But come along.” 

We spent this evening together with as much of happi- 
ness as it has ever been my lot to enjoy. Never was there 
a fonder father than Burns, a more attached husband, or a 
warmer friend. There was an exuberance of love in his 
lar^e heart, that encircled in its How, relatives, friends, 

O ^ 

associates, his country, tlic \yoi'kl ; and, in his kinder 
moods, the sympatlietic inlluenco which l\o exerted over 
tho hearts of others seemed magical. I laughed and cried 
this evening by turns 5 I was conscious of a wider and 
warmer expansion of feeling than I had ever experienced 
Ijoforo ; my very imagination seemed invigorated by 
breathing, as it were, in the same atmosphere with his. 
We parted early next morning — and wdion I again visited 
Dumfries, I went and wept over his grave. Forty years 
have now passed since his death, and in that time many 
pools have arisen to achieve a rapid and brilliant celebrity ; 
but they seem the meteors of a lower sky ; the ilush passes 
hastily fron\ the expanse, and we see but one great light 
looking steadily upon us from above. It is Burns who is 
exclusively the poet of his country. Other writers inscribe 
their names on tho plaster which covers for tho time tho 
outside structure of society ; his is engraved, like that of 
the I'lgyptian architect, on the evor-during granite within. 
Tho fame of tho others rises and falls with tho uncertain 
undulations of tho mode on which they have loaied it, 
liis remains lixod and permanent, as tho human nature on 
which it is basoil. Or, to borrow tho (igures Johnson 


«i;cor,i,nt rioNs ok iti'it.vi. 


lei 


oniploys in illustrating the unlluctuiiting colt*l»ritv of n 
scarcely greater poet — “Tlio muul luaped by one lioocl is 

scattoroil by another, but the rock alwavs coatiiiui-s in its 

* 

pluco. 'J'he Etrenin of time, which is coniinuailv washiug 
tho ilissolublo fulirics of other pO(>t.s, passes, \Mtli<>ut 
1 tliii tiilmmiiit oi ^liH lx s|ji*ii r* ■ 
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THE PROFESSOR^S TALES. 


THE CONVIVIALISTS, 


We must introduce our readers, with an apology for our 
abruptness, into a party of 'about luilf-a-dozen young gal- 
lants, wlio liad evidently been making deep and frequent 
libations at the shrine of Bacchus. The loud biu’sts of 
hearty laughter whicli rang round tlie room like so many 
tri])le bobriKijors, the leering eyes, the familiar diminutives 
with which the various parties addressed each other, and 
the frequent locking of hands together in a grasp the 
force of which was meant to express an ardour of social 
iriendship which words were too weak to convey — all 
sliowcd that the symposiasts had cleared the fences wliich 
prud(*nce or selfishness set up in the sober intercourse of 
life, and were now, with loosened reins, sj)UiTing away 
over the fiee wild fields of fancy and fun. An immense 
qujnitity of walnut-shells — which the mercurial compota- 
toi’s had been amusing themselves by throwing at each 
other — lay scattered about the table and on the floor ; two 
oi’ three shivered wine glasses had been shoved into the 
cenfre of the table, the fragments glittering upon a pile of 
glorious Woodvilles, all sj)eckled over, like Jacolfs sheep; 
caoli man had one of the weeds stuck rakishly in the corner of 
liis mouth, and avms knocking olf the ashes upon his deviled 
biscuits ; a-nd, to tlie right of tiic president’s chair, a long 
stragglirjg regiment of em[>ty bottles gave duml.) but olo- 
(|uent proof of the bibulous capabilities of the company, 
Each man was talking vehemently to his neighbour, and 
ev(uy one for himself; in ordm’, as a wag among them said, 
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to get through the work quickly, and jump at once to a 
conclusion. They were, as Sheridan has it, “ arguing in 
platoons.” There was one exception, however, to the 
boisterous mirth of the convivialists, in the person tf 
blank Elliot, in celebration of whose obtaining his medical 
degree the feast had been given. He was leaning back in 
his chair, gazing, with a slight curl of contempt on his lij), 
at the rude glee of his associates. He had distinguished 
himself so highly among his fellow-students, that one of 
the professors had, in the ceremony of the morning, singled 
him out, before aU his contemporaries, with the highest 
eulogiums, and had predicted, in the most llattering man- 
ner, his certain celebrity in his profession. Perhaps the 
natural vanity which these public honours had created 
the bright prospect which lay before him, and his bein.> 
less excited than his companions— caused him to turn'" 
wit 1 dispist, from tlie silly ribaldry and weak intticisms 
vvhich circled round his table. Amid the uproar his 

unheeded; but at length Harry 
Whitaker, his old coUege chum, now Ueutenant in his 

Majesty s navy, and with a considerable portion of broad 

sai or s humour and slang, observed it, and slapping him 

roundly on the back, cried, “ IliJloa, Frank ! whm ar^ you 

dodging about?— quizzing the rig of your convoy, because 

IW witlrV”" “'""fc'l' 

“ Frank ! why isn’t he asleep all this time ? I haven’t 
heard his voice this half hour,” exclaimed another. 

Parce meuin quisquis taiiges cava mamiora somniim 
Eunipere ; sive bibas, sivo lavere, tace,' >• 

sflid Elliot beseechingly. 

mad« to ,.vall„w a ,„„.blor of „„„ ,,,1,' blj la^ag^ 
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Let knaves and fools this world divide, 

As tliey have done since Adam’s time;’ 

Let misers bj' tlieir hoards abide, 

And poets weave their rotten rhyme; 

Cut ye, who, in an hour like this. 

Feel every pulse to rapture move. 

Fill Iiigh I each lip the goblet kiss— 

The pledge shaU be— ‘ The Lass wo Love ! ’ ’> 

After a good deal of roaritorious applause, the young 
gentlemen began to act upon the hint contained in tl,! 
song, and eacli to give, as a toast, the lady of his heart 

fulfil the conditions of the toast, as there was not a 

woman m the world for whom he had the sliglitest 
predilection. ® 

personified snowball ! thou human icicle i ” 

cried Whitaker. 

“ Say an avalanche," interrupted Frank ; “ for when 
once my lioart is shaken, it will be as irresistible in its 
course as one of these ‘thunderbolts of snow.”’ 

“ Still, It’s nothing but cold snow, for all that,’’ cried 
Hurry. . ' 

, “"1:°, “'I''" "f . “"J love in ,l,e ,„n,e 

brea I, f cr,„j K|, . .. y, 

and love, like a torpid serpent, enclosed in it.” 

line, leplied Prank; “but, you know, tliese saino 
serpents sting ns hard as ever wlicn once they get into tlie 

open air; besides, love, as the shepherd ki Vir.il dis! 
covei ed, is an inliubitant of the rocks.’’ ° 

“Confound tlie follow! he’s a walking apolhegin— as 
consecpiential as a syllogism 1’’ muttered Harry; “but 

come now, Frank, let us have the inexjiressive she, with- 
out l)«iolui)g niul /illiug uiiy longer,** 

“Upon my word, Harry, it is out of my power; but, in 
low weeks, I hope to ’’ said Flliot. 


« 

Ho|n‘. ^'l•ank, hope, my good fodlow, is a courtier very 
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to escape from his tlireiilened bumper, iind still fearful that 

It might be insisted upon , “a song extempore, as liecomes 

a poet in his cups, and in thine own vein ; for wl.at says 
Spenser ? — ^ 

‘ For Bacchus’ fruit is friend to Pheebus wise; 

And when, with wine, the brain begins to sweat, 

The numbers flow as fast as spring dotli rh^e.’ ’* * 

Rhimeson, 

1 mg Ins glass with unsteady hand, and muttering, from 
tne same prince of poets — 

^\Tio can counsell a thirstie soulo, 

With patience to forboare the olTred bowle ? ’ " 

“That IS the piu-e well of Englisli undeliled, old fellows 
and so here goes—* The Lass we Love ! ’ 


Tu>k ^ -DtlflCdn 

“ Como, fill your ghiss, my trusty friend. 
And fill it sparkling to the brim— 

A flowing bumper, bright and strong 

And push the bottle back again ; 

For what is man without his drink? 

An oyster prison’d in his shell ; 

A rushlight in the vaults of death; 

A rattlesnake without Lis tail. 

CIIOHUS. 

ThisAvorld, we know, is full of cares. 
And sorrow darkens every day ; 

But wine and love shall bo the star.s 
lo light us on our weary wav'. 

Beyond yon hills there lives n h,ss. 

Her name I dare not even speak ; 

wine that sparkles in my glJss 
Was ne’er so rosy as her cheek. 

Her neck is clearer than the sprins 
That streams the water lilies on ; " 

So. here’s to lier I long have loved- 
Aiio fairest flower in Albion. 
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man, and avouIcI liave foundered Avith tliat spite in my 
loict. Onarity begins at borne/' 

f ' » f that the charity of many persons ends there 
too, said Frank drily* 

“ Frank’s Avit is like tlie Tung of Prussia’s regiment of 

death, said the young seaman-“it gives no quarter. 

ni come noAv, my lads, rig me out a female craft fit for 

that snoAv-blooded youngster to go captain of in the voyage 

of matrimony ; do it shipshape, and bear a hand. I Avould 

try It myself; but the room looks, to my eyes, as it Avere 

hlled Avith dancing logarithms; and then he’s so cold 
sloAv, misty-hearted” ’ 

That it, ’ cried ITliimeson, interrupting him, “head- 
dresses a lady as cold, sIoav, and misty-hearted as himself, 
tliey may go on courting the Avhole course of their natural 
lives, like the assymptotes of a hyperbola, Avliich approach 

nearer and nearer, ad infinitum, Avithout the possibility of 
ever meeting.” 

“ Ila, ha, hal— ay,” shouted Harry; “and if he ad- 
dresses one of a sanguine temperament, there Avill be a 
pretty considerable trallic of quarrels carried on betAveen 
them, tyiiificd and illustrated very avcII by the constant 
conimerce of heat Avhich is maintained betAA'een the poles 
and the eejuutor, by the agency of opposite currents in the 
nfinosphere. By Jove I Frank, matrimony presents the 
lire of tAvo batteries at you ; oije rakes you fore and aft, 
and the other strikes between Avind and Avater.” 

“ And ])ray, Harry, Avhat sort of a consort Avill you sail 
Avitli yoursidl’?” iminired Bhimeson, This Avas, perhaps, 
a question, of all others, that the young sailor Avonld have 
wished to avoid answering ut that time. Ho Avas the 
accepted lover of the sister of his friend Elliot— and, at 
the monieiit he avus running Frank doAvn, to be, as he 

himself might have said, brought up standing, Avas sulH- 
cicntly (lisngrocablc. 
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pleasant and agreeable in liis conversation, but very imicli 

given to forget liis promises. But I’ll tell you, Frank, 

since you won’t giye a toast, I will, because I know it \nll 
punish you— so, gentlemen ” 

The toast was only suited for the meridian of the place 

m which it was given, and we will, therefore, be excused 

fiom repeating it. But Whitaker had judged rightly that 

he had punished his friend, who, from the strictness of his 

education, and a certain delicacy in his opinions respecting 

women, could never tolerate the desccnition of these 

opinions by the libertine ribaldry which forms so great a 

part of the conversation of many men after the first bottle. 

Tank’s brow darkened, his keen eye tm-ned with a glance 

0 indignation to Harry ; and he was prevented only by 

the c,roumst.,„ce ofbeinsin liis own house, liom instanile 
kicking him out of the room. 

‘‘Look at Frank now, gentles,” continued the vouncr 
sailor, when the mirth had subsided ; “ his face is as Ion* 

as a ropewalk, while every one of yours is as broad as the 
mam hatchway. He has a reverence for women ns great 
as I have for my own tight, clean, sprightly craft • but 
because a fellow kicks one of my loose spars, or put.s’it to 
a ase use, Im not to quarrel with him, as if he had called 
my vessel a collier, eh? Frank, my good fellow, I'lVe 
0 so er, joure thinking too much of yourself; you’re 

everybody looks through a convex plns«!- nn,l *1 *> • 

FrnT.t . +1 . , '-^uvc.\ glass, and tliats vamtv. 

I rank .- there, now I the murder’s out ” ^ 

soodnaturedly , he 
ii 1 I ^tp Stuw white with supprcssetl tvissiun 

“tW push Fettuh ute hat-d, f„, eharitys” ‘’"““"t 

anty, to be sure!” interrupted Harry “bm 
sider what I must have suftered if T i i ^ 

weight pitched overboard I was labr ‘ 

uoairi. 1 as labouring HI the troiudi 
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contempt ; “ bear it meekly, I presume ? Nay, do not look 
big, and clench your hands, sir, unless, like Bob Acres, 
you feel your valour oozing out at your palms, and arc 
striving to retain it I” 

“ I’ll tell you what, Elliot,” cried the young sailor, again 
springing to his feet, and seizing a decanter of wdne by the 
neck, “ I don’t know what prevents me from driving this 
at your liead.” 

It would be quite in keeping with the rest of your 
gentlemanly conduct, sir,” replied Frank, still keeping his 
seat, and looking at Harry with the most cool and provok- 
ing derision ; ‘‘ but I’ll tell you why you don’t — yon dare 
not!” 


“ But that you are Harriet Elliot’s brother” began 

Harry, furiously. 

“Scoundrel!” thundered Elliot, rising suddenly, and 
making a stride towards the young sailor, while the veins 
of his brow protruded like lines of cordage ; “ utter that 
7iamc again, before me, with these blasphemous lips” 

Elliot had scarce, liowevcr, let fall the opprobrious 
oj)ithet, ere tlie decanter flew, with furious force, from 
^Vhitaker’s hand, and, narrowly missing Frank’s head, was 
sliivcrcd on the wall beyond. 

In a moment the young sailor was in the nervous grasp 
of Frank, who, apparently without the slightest exertion 
of liis vast strength, lifted up the comparatively slight form 
of Whitaker, and laid him on his back on the floor. 

“ Be grateful, sir,” said he, pressing the prostrate youth 
lirmly down with one hand; “be grateful to the laws of 
hosi)ilality, which, though you may think it a slight matter 
to violate, ])rcvont me from striking you in my own house, 
or pitching you out of tlu^ window. Uiso, sir, and begone.” 

Harry rose slowly; and it was almost fearlul to see the 
ehung (5 which ])assI(Hi had wrought in a few moinenls on 
his features. 'I'lio red flush of drunken rage was entirely 
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ome, come, Harry,” cried the young poet, seeing the 
s or hesitate ; “ let’s have her from skysail-mast fid to 

eel -from starboard to larboard stunsails— from the tip 
ot the flying jib-boom to the taffrail.” 

“ They’re aU fireships, Rhimeson ! ” repUed Harry, with 

forced gaiety-for he was indignant at Elliot’s keen and 

s^picious glance-‘‘ and, if I do come near them, it shall 

always be to windward, for the Christian purpose of blow- 
ing them out of the water.” 

lust f significantly, “reviles women 

of th^ that Hcentious priests lay the blame 

srespect with which parsons are treated on the 
irrehgion of the laity.” 

Frit »it or your manner, 

rank, replied Harry, giving a lurch in his chair ; “ but 

eilr of altld f iy 
skips-keep to tvindivard^f 

you’re gone, that’s aU.” ^ 

said rilf Harry,” 

of tSe as7 .0 0 h“, 

turkey cook after ™e''^-“y'>'‘’re just like a 

he *>' ‘"““1 yt»* before 

EUiotl do you mean to insult me?” erie.! WJ,-f i 
spmgmg furiously from his seat. ^ Whitaker, 

I 163, V6 th3t to the dPcisinTi rk-P TTr\ • 

judgment, sir,” rephed Elliot ^ incomparable 

visible on his’featSs ’ ^ i^^t 

“ If I thought so, Frank, I would but it’s I'lrtrt -lai 

with a moody brow. ' ^O'vn 

What would you. sir?” saiA pim,.* • 

t saia Elhot, m a tone of calm 

27 
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Stung him ; then, with a convulsive effort controlling his 
rage, he took down the swords, threw one of them upon 
the table, and putting his arm into Rhimesoii’s, beckoned 
the young sailor to follow him, and left the apartment. 
As it was in vain that tlie remainder of the young men 
attempted to restrain Whitaker, they agreed to accompany 
him in a body, in order, if possible, to prevent mischief ; 
all but the young advocate whom we have before men- 
tioned, who, having too great a respect for the law to 
patronise other methods of redressing grievances, ran off 
to secure tlie assistance of the city authorities. 

'^Ihe moon, which liad been wading among thick masses 
of cloTids, emerged into the clear blue sky, and scattered 
her silver showers of light on the rocks and green sides of 
Arthur’s Seat, as the young men reached a secluded part 
in the valley at its foot. 

“ Gracious Heaven I ” exclaimed the young poet to Frank, 
as they turned to wait for A\ hitaker and his companions, 
“ liow liorrible it is to desecrate a scene and hour like this 
by violence — perhaps, Elliot, by murder Frank did not 
reply ; his thoughts were at that time with his aged mother 
and his now unprotected sister ; and he bitterly reflected 
that to wlioever of tlicm, in the approaching contest, 
wounds or death miglit fall, j>o()r Harriet would have 
equally to suffer. lUit the young sailor, still boiling with 
rage, at that moment approaclicd, and throwing his cloak 
on a rock, cried, “Now, sir I” and placed himself in atti- 
tude. 

'I'lieir swords crossed, and, for a brief space, nothing was 
heard but the hard breathing of the spectators and the 
clasliing of tlic steel, as the well-practised combatants 
j)ai’ri(»(l eacli other’s thrusts. Elliot was, incomparably, the 
cooler of the two, and lie threw away many chances in 
which his adversary placed himself open to a palp able hit, 
Ids aim being to disarm his antagonist without wounding 
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]iim. An unforeseen accident prevented this. Whitaker, 
pressing furiously forward, struck his foot against a stone,' 
and falling, received Elliot’s sword in his body, the hilt 
striking udth a deep, quick, suUen sound against his breast! 

le }oung sailor fell tvith a sharp aspiration of anguish; 
and his viaorious adversary, horrified by the sight, and 
rendered sOent by the sudden revulsion of his feelinas 
stood, for some time, gazing at his sword, from the point 
of which the blood drops trickled slowly, and fell on the 
evj sward. “ Tis the blood of my dearest, oldest friend 

of mj' brother ; and shed by my hand 1 ” he muttered at 

length, flinging away the guilty blade. His only answer 

was the groans of his victim, and the shrill whistle of the 
Aveapon as it flew through the air. 

“ Harry , my friend, my brother ! ” cried the younc man 

Trai'rd ”/ '‘““‘7“', “StJA, kneeling down on the 

“ r obstmoted voice 

Tol Zlf 'AUe I can hear 

70U , and tell Harriet — oh ! ” 

m wVt’ Lt/r®™ S’" ’ I '■“eive 

■I.= name of his Mend till his voice rose into T sZm of 

re-echoed among the rocks above, like the voices of lor^ 
ure emons. Alfams were in tliis situation when the 
young advocate came running breathless np to them and 

sake flj, Elliot; here is money; you may need it” h. 
cne , t e officers udll be here instantly, and your exis 
tence may be the forfeit of this unhappy chance Flv< 
every moment lost is a stab at your life E’ 
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“ Be it SO,” replied the wretched young man, rising and 

gazing with folded arms doAvn upon his victim j “ what 

have I to do with life ?— Ae has ceased to live. I will not 
leave him." 


Ilis friends joined in urging Elliot to instant flight; but 

he only pointed to the body, and said, in the low tones of 

calm despair : “ Do you think I can leave him now, and 

thus? Let those fly who are in love \vdth life; I shall 
remain and meet my fate.” 

h rank Elliot I muttered the wounded man, reviving 

from the fainting fit into which he had fallen ; “ come near 

to me, for I am very weak, and swear to grant the request 

I have to make, as you would have my last moments fi'ee 
from the bitterest agony.” 

Elliot flung himself on the ground by the side of his 
fiiend, and, in a voice broken by anguish, swore to attend 
to his words. “ Then leave this spot immediately,” said 
the young, sailor, speaking slowly and mth extreme difli- 
culty; “and should this be my last request— as I feel it 
must be get out of the country till the present unhappy 
affair is forgotten ; and moreover, mark, Frank — and, my 
fi iends, attend to niy words ; — I entreat, 1 coinvicmd you to 
hiy the entire blame of this quarrel and its consequences 
on me. One of you will write to my poor father, and say 
it was my last rei[uest that he should consider Elliot inno- 


cent, and that I give my dying curse to any one who shall 
attcmj»t to revenge my death. Ali ! that ^vas a l)ang ! How 
dim your faces look in the moonlight! Your liand, dearest 
l^'rank, once more; and now away! Keep this, I charge 
yoM, from my Harriet — m// Harriet! 0 (lod!’^ And, with 
a sli udder, tliat sliook visibly his wlmlo frame, the unfor- 
tiiiiatc youth relajised into insensibility. There was a 
Iirii'l pause, during which the feelings of the spectators 
may be betkr imagined than described; though, assuredly, 
iidmirution of the generous anxiety of the young sailor to 
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do justice to his friend was tlie prevailing sentiment of 

their minds. At length the stilled sound of voices, and 

the dimly seen forms of two or three men stealing towards 

them, within the shadow of the mountain, roused them 

from their reverie ; and Ehimeson, who had not till now 

spoken, entreated Elliot to obey the dying request of his 

friend, and fly before the police reached them. “ I have 

not before urpd you to this,” he said, “ lest you should 

t link It was from a selfish motive ; for, as your second, 1 

am equally implicated with you in this unhappy affair ; but 

now," continued he, ivith melancholy emphasis, “there 

is nothing to be gained and everything to be hazarded by 
remainiug. 

The generous argument of the poet at length overcame 
Llhot s resolutaon ; he bent doivn quickly and kissed the 
o ips of his friend, then waving a silent adieu to the 
o lers, he quitted the melancholy scene. Tlie police— for 
It proved to be they-were within a hundred yards of the 

Ttam r eroup, and. 

instantly emerging from the shadow which liad till noiv 

pai la y concealed them, the leader of the party directed 
VI 1 two or three others, in pursuit of the fugitives. 

ment of the pursuers ; and springing as he spoke towards 
t e entrance of a narrow defile which lay entirely in the 
hadow of the mountain. A deep convulsive sob biu t 
from the pent-up bosom of Elliot ere he replied • “ W 

“ This IS childish, unjust,” said Khinieson with =t. 
emotion* ‘‘ Knf -r^ litJbon, ^\lta strontr 

luiion , out once more Fmnl- ® 

weakness and follow me, or’will you slHiftheTT^'! i^^“f 
one friend, and sacrifice another,\y re^: i^ng 
out you I will not stir. N,,w, choose.” 
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Lead on,’’ said Elliot, rousing himself with a convul- 
sive effort ; and, striking into the gloom, the two young men 
sped forward with a step as fleet as that of the hunted deer. 

Their pursuers having seen them stand, had slackened 
their pace, or it is probable the fugitives would have been 
captured before Rhinieson had prevailed on his friend to 
fly ; but now, separating so as to intercept them if they 
deviated from the direct path, the policemen raised a loud 
shout and instantly gave chase. But the young poet, in his 
solitary rambles amid the noble scenery of Arthur’s Seat 
and the adjoining valleys, had become intimately acquainted 


with every path which led through their romantic re- 
cesses ; and he now sped along the broken footway which 
skirted the mountain-side with as much confidence as if 
he had trod on a level sward in the light of noonday. 
Elliot, having his mind diverted by the necessity of look- 
ing to his immediate preservation — for the path, strewed 
witli fragments ot rock, led along what might well be 
termed a precipice, of two or three hundred feet in height 
— roused up all his energies, and followed his friend with 
a speed which speedily left their pursuers lai behind, Ihus 
they held on for about a quarter of an hour, gradually 
and obliquely ascending the mountain side, until the voices 
of the policemen, calling to each other far down in the 
valley, proved that they had escaped the immediate danger 
which had threatened them. Still, however, llhiineson 


kept on, though he relaxed his ])ace in order to hold some 

communication with his companion. 

‘‘ We have distanced the bloodhounds for the nonce, 
h’rank,” he said ; “ those ale-swilling rascals cannot set a 
slout h('art to a- stey brae; but whither shall we go now? 
I':diiil)ur(rli, iiorliaps Scotland, is loo liot to hold us, and 
tlu! point is liow to got out of it. What do you advise i* 

“I am utterly careless about it, Ivhimeson ; do as you 
Ihinlc best,'’ repli(>d Elliot, in a tone of di-ep despondeucy. 
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Cheer up, cheer up ! my dear Frank,” said the young 
poet, feigning a confidence of hope which his heart belied. 

Whitaker may still recover ; he is too gallant a fellow 
to be lost to us in a drunken brawl ; and even if the worst 
should happen, it must still keep you from despair to 
reflect that you were forced into this rencontre, and that it 
was an unhappy accident, resulting from his own violence 
and not your intention, which deprived him of his life.” 
Elliot stopped suddenly, and gazing do\vn from the height 
which they had now reached into the valley, seemed to be 
searching for the spot where the fatal accident had taken 
place, as if to assist him in the train of thought which his 
friend’s words had aroused. The dark group of human 
beings were seen dimly in the moonlight, moving with a 
slow pace along the hollow of the gorge towards the city, 
bearing along with them the body of the young sailor. 

Dear, dear Frank,” said Rhimeson, deeply commiserat- 
ing the anguish which developed itself in the clasped up- 
lifted hands and shuddering frame of his unhappy friend, 
bear up against this cruel accident like a man — he may 
still recover.” Elliot moved away from the ridge which 
overlooked the valley, muttering, as if unconsciously — 

^Action is momentary — 

The motion of a muscle this wav or that ; 

In' ’ 

Suffering is long, obscure, and infinite!’* 

How profound and awful is that sentiment I ^ 

The sound of a piece of rock dislodged from the moun- 
tain side, and thundering and crashing down the steep, 
awakened Rhimeson from his contemplation of Elliot’s 
grief; and, springing again to the brink of the almost pre- 
cipitous descent, he saw that one of their pursuers had 

crept up by the inequalities of the rock, and Avas AAithiu 
a few yards of the summit. 
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“ Dog I” cried the young man, heaving off a fragment of 
rock, and in the act of dashing it doAvn upon the unpro- 
tected liead of the policeman, “offer to stir, and I will 
scatter your brains upon the cliffs I ” 

A shrill cry of terror burst from the poor fellow’s lips as 
he gazed upwards at the frightful attitude of his enemy, 
and expected every moment to see the dreadful engine 
hurled at his head. Tlie cry was answered by the shouts 

of bis companion.s, who, by different paths, had arrived 
ivitliin cl sliort distcincG of tli6 fugitivGS. 

‘ Retire miscreant ! or I mil send your mangled carcass 
do^vn to the foot without your hell),” shouted Rhimeson, 
s)V]nging the liuge stone up to the extent of his arms. His 
answer was a pistol shot, which, whistling past his cheek, 
struck the uplifted fragment of rock with such force as to 
send a stunning feebng up to his very shoulders. The 
stone fell from his benumbed grasp, and, striking the edge 
of the cliff, bounded innocuous over the head of the 
policeman, who, springing upwards, was within a few feet 
of Rliimeson before he had fully recovered himself. 

“ Away 1” he cried, taking again the path up the mountain, 
and closely followed by Elliot, who, during the few 
moments in Avhich the foregoing scene was being enacted, 
had remained almost motionless — “Awayl give them a 
s^mt at least,” continued he, feeling all the romance 
of his nature aroused by the circumstances in which he 
was placed. The policeman, however, who had only fired 
in self defence, rel’rained from using liis other pistol, now 
that the danger was past; but grasping it firmly in his' 
hand, he followed the steps of the young men with a speed 
stimul.ated hy (he desiie of revenge, and a kind of pro- 
fessional eagerness to capture so daring an offender. Rur, 
in spile of his (^xiu’tions, the superior agility of ( he fugitives 
gradually widened the distance* between them; and at 
length, as th(*y (•nierge<l (rom the rr)cky ground upon the 
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smooth short grass, where a footfall could not he heard 
the moon became again obscured by dark clouds, and 
Ehimeson, whispering his companion to observe his 
motions, turned short off the path they had been foUowing, 
and struck eastward among the green hills towards the 
sea. They could hear the curse of the policeman, and the 
c ick of his pistol lock, as if he had intended to send a 
leaden messenger into the darkness in search of them 
But the expected report did not follow; and, favoured by 

tilT . “ a «hor^ 

tim descenchng the hill behind Duddingstone, which lies 
iimV the King’s Park. Stiff con- 

rapid naf^“^ forward at a 

Znd T TT ? movements. The 

“As Head m that totm, when a policeman Lered and 

m.statng h.m for EUiot, took hiir into onsTodv X ’ 
then- route had been diacovered, Ehimeson CX bln 

it ~ *» ~ 

s.an% ba;k“t„ ^ 0 ^X 70 ^ a Vtf “ 

siderable sum of money for Elliot °In I t 

generous fellow leaped into +I-, i. “Minutes, the 

as light as many a bridegroom X ^Con' fte^ 

of love and behind the tails of u i ® 

to som^rfderness, where “ transport mdXtrit 

EIHob whUe Tn TXh ofTvf ““X ''™Xo“. 

f oang man whom he had knoX a mefersXnf at 
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Edinburgh, and who was now about to go as sm-geon of a 
Greenland vessel, in order to earn, during the summer, 
the necessary sum for defraying his college expenses. Ho. 
accompanied Elliot to his inn, and heard, dmdng the way, 
the story of his misfortunes. It is unnecessary to describe 
Fnink’s surprise and grief at the capture of his friend, 
Khimeson. At hrst, he determined instantly to return and 
relieve him from durance. But, influenced by the en- 
treaties contained in Rhimeson’s note, and by the argu- 
ments of the young Northumbrian, he at length changed 
this resolution, and determined on accepting the situation 
of surgeon in the whaling vessel for which his present 
companion had been about to depart. Frank presented 
the Northumbrian with a sum more than equal to the 
expected profits of the voyage, and received his thanks in 
tones wherein the natural roughness of his accent was 
increased to a fearlul degree by the strength of his emotion. 
All things being arranged, Frank shook his acquaintance 
by the hand, and remarked that it would be Avell for him 
to keep out of the way for a while. So bidding the man 
of liansh asiiirations adieu, he made his way to the coach, 
and, in twenty-loui' hours, was embarked in the /.aftriafcir, 
with a stiflr ivestcrly breeze ready to carry liim away from 
all that he loved and dreaded. 

I.et the reader imagine that six months have passed over 


— and let him imagine, also, if ho C!i.n, the anguish which 
the mother and sislm- of hllliot sull’crcd on account of his 
mysterious disappearance. It was now September. Tlie 
broad liarvest moon was shining fidl upon the bosom of 
'I'eviot, .'ind glittering upon the rustling leaves of the wood.s 
that overhang her bank.s, and jiouring a flood of more 
goldmi light upon the already golden grain that waved— 


ripe for tho sickle— along the imirgin of the lovely stream ; 
the stars, few in nniidier, but most brilliant, Imd taken 
llieir places in tlie sky; the owl was whooping from the 
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meil tower; tlie corn-craik was calling drowsily ; now and 
then the distant baying of a watch-dog startled the silence 
otherwise undisturbed, save by the plaintive nmnnuring 
of the stream, which, as it flowed past, uttered such 

* a ^ as some one has liapj)ily expresseJ 

It, “one was almost tempted to ask what ailed it.’' A 

traveller was moving slowly up the side of the river, and 
e^er and anon stopping, as if to muse over some [)artictilar 
0 ject. It was Elliot. He had returned from Greenland, 
Sind, in disguise, had come to the place of his birth— to the 
dwelling of his mother and his sister; he had heard that 
Ins mother was ill-that anxiety, on his account, had 
re uced her almo.st to the grave— and that she was now 
but slowly recovering. He had been able to acciuire no 

information respecting Whitaker ; and the weight of his 

friend s blood lay yet heavy on his soul, for he considered 
himself as his murderer. It was with feelings of the most 
miserable anxiety that he approached the place of his 
buth The stately beeches that Uned the avenue which 
to ns mothers door were in sight; they stooped and 
stately br»„cl.es. all .1,. gorgeous drapl 
of leaves, as if they welcomed him back ; the very rivet 
eemed to utter, in accents famUiar to him, that he was 

ow youth enshrined m our most sacred affections' bv 
what mu titudinous fibres is it entwined with our healt^ 

from “ our p! i f lands divide us 

was framed to^f fi ? 

»ften, even alter brief absences from home, he Ind exo^ 

nenced them in deep intensity ; b„, now the th^Zf 
exultation was kept do.™ by the crushing weight „f r. 
morse and the gush of tendeimess cheeked by bftt r 
He entered the avenue which led up u, the ho'use. yIZ 
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Se ll « ' Si'-en .vorlds have seen 

e him the interior. As he quickened his pace he 

out of the of- voices in the avenue. He turned akde 

t of the principal ivalk ; and, standing under the branches 

"'"P* the 

g ound, and fiUIy concealed him, he waited the approach 

rlr ee/^T ? intelligence 

>1 mg his family. Through the screen of the leaves 

le piesent y saw that it was a pair of lovers, for their arms 
i^ere ocked around each other, and their cheeks Avere 
pressed together as they came doum the avenue-treadin- 

as s owly as though they were attempting to show how 
much of rest there might be in motion. 

“ To-morrow, then, my sweet Harriet,” said the youn-^ 
man, leave you ; and though it is torture to me to be 
away from your side, yet I have resolved never again to 
see you until I have made tlic most perfect search for your 
irothci-'; until I can ivin a dearer embrace than any I have 
yet received, by placing liim before you.'’ 

“ Would to heaven it may be so I” replied the young 
lady ; “ but my mother— how will I be able to support her 
when you are gone, dearest Henry ? Slie is kept up only 
by the happy strains of hope Avhich your very voice creates. 
Mow shall I, myself unsupported, ever keep her from 
despondency ? Oh I she will sink— she will die 1 lleniain 

with us, Henry; and let us trust to providence to restore 
iny brother to us — if ho be yi't alive!” 

“ Ask it not, my beloved 1 larriet, I beseech you,” .said 
the young man, “lest 1 be unable to deny you. If your 
brother, ns is likely, has sought some foreign land, and 
icmninH in ignorance of niy recovery from the avouiuIs 1 
received (rom him, how shall I answer to myself— Iioav 
shall T even dare to ask for this fair hand — hotv shall I 
ever hope to rest upon your bosom in peace— if I do not 
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use every possible means to discover him ? O my dear 
EUiot-fnend of my youth— if thou couldest translate tlie 

anguage of my heart, as it beats at this moment — if thou 
couldest near my sacred resolve 

. Harriet, my beloved sister!” 

cried Elhot, bursting out from beneath the overspreading 

eec , and snatching his sister in his arms— “ I am her e 

I see aU-I understand the ^vhole of the events-how much 

too graciously brought about for me, Father of mercies I I 

ackneriedge. Ut now go to my mother.” 

are to“d“ “ •>>« ‘‘at we And how weak words 

a.0 to describe the feelings of the actors-the rapid transi 

thTmto “""'her over 

Lmp« I'" !‘T ‘■ke waves in I 

and r„ r a” Tie reader who can feel 

mpre end such situations as those in which the 

«tors m our little tale are placed, are able to draw ftl 

topidlp skeXd TortSrToTr """ 

awakened, the feelines that df. l h ^ are 

.ions and withtcTiCltaZe 
The harvest ^ painted in words. 

was in tb« f V another young moon 

of whom we before spoke tSe ^ .1 ® Toung lady 

They talked of a thousand t>t,-r„v Pressed to cheek. 

sons m their situation— for they were to be nn a 
morrow-but, perhaps, not so foterestimr to ""V 

many of whom may have performed nT 

lappy, or, at least, he put on all the t^ ™ 

"ess ; for, in a huge deer skto w '’Pngs of happi- 

kad brought from Greenland, hrZ«d‘’ari — 

wedding until the great bear had serfa fb “ T"’" 
autumn sun beo-an te ^ ^^d the 

draiving-room of his ancfelThlfo'"’'^^ 
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‘ l >eath takes a thousand shapes : 

Borne on the wings of sullen slow disease, 

Or hovering o’er the field of bloody fight, 

In Mlm, in tempest, in the dead of night, 

Or in the lightning of the summer moon j 
In all how terrible !” 

Among the many scenes of savage sublimity which the 
lowlands of Scotland display, there is none more impres- 
sive in its solitary grandeur, than that in the neighbour- 
hood of Loch Skene, on the borders of Moffiitdale. At u 
considerable elevation above the sea, and surrounded by 
the loftiest mountains in the south of Scotland, the loch 
has collected its dark mass of waters, astonishing the lovers 
of nature by its great height above the valley which he 
h{is just ascended, and, by its stDl and terrible beauty, over- 
])Owering liis mind with sentiments of melancholy and awe. 
Down the cliffs which girdle in the shores of the loch, and 
seem to support the lofty piles of mountains above them, 
a hundred mountain torrents leap from rock to rock, Hash- 
ing and roaring, until they reach the dark reservoir be- 
neath. A cano2)y of grey mist almost continually shrouds 
from the sight the summits of the hills, leaving the im- 
agination to guess at those immense heights which seem 
to pierce the very clouds of heaven. Occasionally, how- 
ever, this v(ul is witlidrawn, and then you may see the 
sovendgu l)row of Palmoodie encircled with his diadem of 
snow, and the green summits of many less lofty hills 
ai ranged round him, like courtiers uncovered before their 
inonaredi. Amid tins scene, consecrated to solitude and 
the most sombre melancholy, no sound comes uj)ou the 
mountain br('(*zc, save tin* wail of the plover, or the whir 
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01 the hcathcock’s wing, or, haply, the siiJJen plunge of a 
trout leaping up in the locli. 

At times, indeed, the solitary wanderer may be startled 
y t le scream of tlie grey eagle, as dropping with tlie 
laj.idity of light from his solitary cliff, he shoots past, en- 
raged that his retreat is poUuted by the presence of man 

or d 1 ^- f chambers of the sky ; 

irIorv**» ^ "ft piercing sunbeams, is lost amid their 

fluous waters are discharged by a stream of no great size 

u w uch, after heavy showers, pours along its deep and 
turbid torrent with frightful impetuosity. ^ 

After running along the mountain for about half a mile 
, p„cipi,.,es over ,l,e edge of a .ockj 

Of three htlTrer^rTeal'an/rT^ dou-n a height 

a. ’,e rMZdi:''“ 

tre^ c langes its character, and pursues a calm Lnd 

T.^ r" ‘ ““ " "ndtag 

p rtrr-s-s r r£5“r 

Wlflnir the ,„d You J tirlr '■’“S “ver- 

d~PP«d fr«, it intii «en.i.y .a I ® v 

here, and lang and lang I thocht o’ apeelln’ im to «i ‘ I tierdin’ aboot 
l-ear ,l.o young eagles screamin’ as^laTn as m ‘ 1 ^ 

daughter; when she’s no piS wi’ n "“T Gray (his 

»<Ud sees aye kecplt me free the atte^ V, i f “'® f«®r o’ the 

-■Umbered d.,.„ (fe, was L w ' “"<1 

alL' * '1’ “r «“ « Wt ledm iulrw-a"’ ^ ‘''® ““‘“t 

•nd «Ir bothered w i’ my plaid and stick ,h ^ ^ ‘*® enough to bear me 

tin., she brv.,ght me sic a wha„g',r h” win^ ff V ^ 

lliea t^ing short .gain and fetching ml “S“er I tT ?ed by, and 

•rer; but iroridenoe gare me present o’ mind t ’ * ^ 'ras gane fo- 

plB<^ and there flbiging off my plaid I teepit are l®r™er resting- 

.1 I wa. out o’ tUngar. It wL a f^i,m?.im‘ r n -tic! 
f.l bad ^.pleasure which ■’Kilmeny,” “Queen ncnd!*P" f ’‘*'’® '^®“ 
beantiful creations which the glorimm old^rT^. V "*® '““"‘IreJ other 
-lewroyed “ al one fell swoop.” “ ^Iven us, been all Ums 
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on the brow of a mountain which overlooks the fall, tlie 
eye takes in at once the whole of the course which we 
have described ; and, to a poetical mind, which recognises 
in mountain scenery the cradle of liberty and the favourite 
dwelling-place of imagination, the character of the stream 
seems a tj^pe of the human mind: stormy, bounding, and 
impetuous, when wrapped up in the glorious feelings 
which belong to romantic countries; peaceful, dull, and 
monotonous, amid the less interesting lowlands. Yet, 
after indulging in such a fancy for a time, another reflec- 
tion arises, which, if it be less pleasing and poetical, is, 
perhaps, more useful — that the impetuous course of the 
mountain torrent, though gratifying to the lover of nature, 
is unaccompanied ivith any other benefit to man, lyhile the 
stream that pursues its impretending path through the 
plains, bestows fertility on a thousand fields. Such 
thoughts as these, however, only arise in the mind when 
it has become somewhat familiar with the surroundin'? 
scenes. The roar of the cataract, the savage appearance 
of the dark rocks that border the falling waters, and that 
painful feeling which the sweeping and inevitable course 
of the stream produces, at first paralyze the mind, and, for 
some time after it has recovered its tone, occupy it to the 
exclusion of every other sentiment. 

And now, gentle reader, let us walk toward the simple 
stone seat, which some shepherd boy has erected under yon 
silvery-stemmed birch tree, where the sound of the Avater- 
fall comes only in a pleasant monotone, and Avhere the 
most romantic part of old Scotland is spread beneath our 
feet. Ihere you see the eternal foam of the torrent, with- 
out being distracted with its roar ; and you can trace the 
course of the stream till it terminates in yon clear and 

pellucid pool at the foot of the hill, Avhich seems too pure 
for aught but — 

“ A mirror and a bath for beauty’s youngest daughters ; ” 
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yet, beautiful in its purity as it seems, it is indeed tlie 
scene of the following true and terrible tale 

^ Philips Grey was one of the most active young shepherds 
m the parish of Traquair. For two or three years he had 
earned off the medal given at the St. Eonan’s border 
games to him who made the best high leap ; and, at the 
last meeting of the games, he had been first at the running 

a3 competitors in running. 

Priz’e for tf f''/ second 

exercise burr""^ the hammer— a favourite old Scottish 

with an ar/o l T™ cultivated them 

with an ardour which very few of our readers will be able 

o imagine. But among the shepherds, and, indeed all 
“ of pastoral districts, L ..,’0 excels to thie 

P ^ possesses a superiority over his contemporaries 

it* possessor. His name t l 

frieadsHp is ooarted b, toe toen , Tad hL bald jSL 

fteW"™*''' '’"'"’ “ ‘“"8“ 

, marriage, is coquetted for by the maifl«nc. 

iotoLrbltol to mfe of 

But it is by uo Means toe «e, TL Tfl.n’^ld toart'“' 
iH the pursuit of violent suonJ 

or mediocrity of inteUect^ ignorance 

greater nuMber of S at l^el%“°r”''’ 

»-m be found to possess a deJee of InenS 

to fact, toe power that to,peH them tTco “• 

and is often the secret of tbp' coiporeal CaXcitement 

antagonists. Philips Grey Tn^mrfic 7^^ muscular 
instance of this fact iJlt . P^^^^^^iar, was a striking 

athletic sports, he had found^r'^'^^t^ 

tending hi flJek, or i I^iU-ide 

himself well acquainted with the ^7 cSr;. Vist 
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y no means uncommon among the Scottish peasantry. 
Smith and Black, and Murray, are not singular instances 
of self-taught scholars; for there is scarce a valley in 
Scotland in which you will not hear of one or more young 
men of this stamp. Philips also played exquisitely on the 
violin, and liad that true taste for the simple Scottish 
me ody which can, perhaps, be nowhere cultivated so well 
as among the mountains and streams which have frequently 
inspired them. Many a time, when you ask the name of 
the author of some sweet ballad which the country girl is 
breathing amongst these lulls, the tear will start into her 
eye as she answers— “ Poor Philips Grey, that met a 
dreadful death at the Grey Mare’s Tail.” With these 
admiiablc qualities, Philips unfortunately possessed a 
mood of mind which is often an attendant on genius— he 
\\tis subject to attacks of the deepest melancholy. Gay, 
chcGi'ful, humorous, active, and violent in his sports as he 
was, there were periods when the darkest gloom over- 
shadowed his mind, and when liis friends even trembled 
for his reason. It is said that he frequently stated his 
belief that lie should die a dreadful death. Alas I that 
this strange presentiment should have indeed been pro- 
plietic I It is not surprising that P]ulij)s Grey, with his 
accomplishments, should have won the heart of a maiden 
somewhat aliove his own degree, and even gained the 
consent of her father to his early marriage. The old man 
dwelt in l^Ioflatdale j and the night before Philips’ weddim^— 
ay, lie and his younger brother walked over to his in- 
tended father-in-law’s house, in order to be nearer thecliurch. 
'riiat night the young shejiherd was in his gayest humour; 
his bonny bride was by his side, and looking more beautiful 
Ilian ever; he sang his finest songs, played his favourite 
tunes, and completely bewitched his coinjianions. All on 
a sudden, while he was relating some extraordinary fivit of 
strength which Iiad b(M3n ])erformed by one of his acquaint- 
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auces, he stopped m the middle of the story, and exchanged 
the animation with which he was speaking for sUence and 
a look of the deepest despair. His- friends were horror- 
stiaick ; but as he insisted that nothing was the matter 
with him and as his younger brother said that he had not 
been in bed for two nights, the old man dismissed the 
‘ I 7 . saying— Gang awa to bed, Phihps, my man, and 

get a sound sleep; or if you do lie .rJel a wee Htl 

yet archly , and the party separated. ^ ^ 

to try i?thrT’ “<>'■ i" wdor 

an.i«y ttt t-oo„„,.We 

.oo.e faW evk, gaCed strenl' i’ “ 

involuntarily found himself reTolvinB"the'* or'""*’ '' t 

W hrouglu up his younge/tlt ant Zy n”“ 

satisfied at fhis yet whv f 

not. Then be knew 

the very agony which at once rushld 

"l ‘■™- I">inodiately hTwctr T Z 

which had hung about him seemed fT . [ J’ 

and mysterious as it was, it was not s^ffi ’ i 

So he returned to X hlte f ™Sination, 

himself considering how hU uitZ «ntl 

Stopped for a moment ov^l • 1 

menty overcome with this pertinacity in 
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the supernatural influence which seemed exercised over 
him ; and at length, with gloomy resolution, entered the 
house. His brother was asleep, and a candle was burning 
on the table. He sank do^vn into a chair, and went on 
with his little calculations respecting his ^vill. At length, 
having decided upon all these things, and having fixed 
upon the churchyard of St. Mary’s for his burial place, he 
arose from his chair, took up the candle and crossed the 
room towards his brother, intending to convey his wishes 
to liiin. 

The boy lay on the front side of one of those beds with 
sliding doors, so common in Scotland; and beyond him 
there was room for Philips to lie down. Something briglit 
seemed gleaming in the dark recess of the bed. He ad- 
vanced tlie candle, and beheld — oh, sight of horror!' — a 
plate upon what bore the shape of a coffin, bearing the 
wmrds — “ Philips Grey, aged 23.” For a moment he 
gazed steadily upon it, and was about to stretch out his 
hand towards it, when the lid slowdy rose, and he belield 
a mutilated and bloody corpse, the features of wiiich \vere 
utterly undistinguishable, but wiiich, by some unearthly 
impulse, he instantly knew to be his own. Still he kc])t 
a. calm and unmoved gaze at it, though the big droi>s of 
swHjat stood on his brow with the agony of his feelings; 
and, wiiile he was thus contemplating the dreadful reve- 
lation, it gradually faded away, and at length totally 
vanished. The pow'er which had uphold him seemed to 
(lei)art along with the phantom; his sight failed him, and 
lie fell on the Hour. 

Presently I 10 iMicovoroil, iiiul fouiul liiinsolf in bocl, with 


his hrothor hy hisisiilo dialing his lomples. Ho explained 


ovorylliing that, liad oeciirrod, sooinod calm and colloclod, 
shnok his head whon his hvollior aU(!ini>tod to explain away 
the vision, and finally sank into a. trampiil sloop. 

'VVholhcr tho liorrihlo rosoiiihlanco td' his own oollin and 
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mutilated corpse was in reality revealed to him by the 
agency of some supernatural power, or whetlier it was (as 
sceptics will say) the natural effect of his liypochondriae 
state of mind, producing an optical deception, we Avill not 
take upon us to determine ; certain, however, it is, that 
with a calm voice and collected manner he described to 


his brother James, a scene the dreadful reality of which 
was soon to be displayed. 

In the morning Philips awoke, cheerful and calm, the 

memory of last night’s occurrences seeming but a dreadful 

dream. On the grass before the door he met his beloved 

Marion, who, on that blessed Sabbath, was to become his 

wife. The sight of her perfect loveliness, arrayed in a 

white dress, emblem of purity and innocence, filled his 

heart with rapture ; and as he clasped her in his arms, 

every sombre feeling vanished away. It is not our intention 

to describe the simplicity of the marriage ceremony, dr the 

happiness which filled Philips Grrey’s heart during that 

Sabbath morning, while sitting in the church by the side 
of his lovely bride. 

They returned home, and, in the afternoon, the young 
couple, together with James Grey and the bride’s-maid, 
walked out among the glades of Craigieburn wood, a spot 
rendered classic by the immortal Burns, Philips had 
gathered some of the wild flowers that sprang among their 
feet the pale primrose, the fair anemone, and the droop- 
ing blue bells of Scotland and wove them into a garland. 
As he was placing them on Marion’s brow, and shading 
back the long flaxen tresses that hung across her cheek 
he said, gaily-<‘ There wants but a toad water lilyt 
place in the centre of thy forehead, my sweet Marion ; for 
where should the fairest flower of the valley be, but on the 
brow of its queen? Come with me, Jamie, and in half an 
hour we Avill bring the fairest that floats on Loch Skene ” 
So, kissing the cheek of his bride, Philips and his brother 
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set off up the hiU witla tlie speed of the mountain deer. 
Tliey arrived at the foot of the waterfall, panting, and 
exci e wit 1 t eir exertions. By climbing up the rocks 
close to the stream, the distance to the loch is considerably 
shortened ; and Philips, who had often clambered to the 
top of the Bitch Ciaig, a high cliff on the Manor 
> atcr, proposed to his brother that they should “ speel 
the height,” The other, a supple agile lad, instantly con- 
sented. “ Gie me your plaid then, Jamie, my man-it 
ill maybe faoli ye, said Philips ; “ and gang ye first, and 
ecp weel to the hill side.” Accordingly the boy gave his 
brother the plaid and began the ascent. While Philips 
was knotting his brother’s plaid round his body above his 
own, a fox peeped out of his hole half way up the cliff, 
<ind thinking flight advisable, dropjjed down the precijiice. 
Baughing till the very echoes rang, Pliilips followed his 
brother. Confident in his agility, he ascended with a firm 
step till he was within a few yards of the summit. James 
was now on the toji of the precipice, and looking down on 
his brother, and not knowing the cause of his mirth, e.x- 
claimod— “ Daursay, callant, ye’re fey.”* In a moment 
the memory of his last night’s vision rushed on Philips 
Gieys mind, his eyes became dim, his limbs jiowerless, he 
droiipod off the very edge of the giddy precipice, and his 
foi 111 was lost ill the black gulf below. Por a few minutes, 
Jiiiiies felt a sickness of heart which rendered him almost 
insensible, and sank down on the grass lest he should fall 
over the cliff At length, gathering strength from very 
terror, he advanced to the edge ol the cataract and gazed 
downwards. 1 here, about two-thirds down the fall, he 
could pi^rceive the remains (if his brol-her, mangled and 
mnlilatedj the body IxMiig firmly wedged bc'tweeii two 
]nojecling points ol rock, whereon the descending water 

1* •*y» II BcoKInIi wonlj oxnroRnIvn of (lint unnccoiuitiihlo iiiid vloltuil iivfrti) 
which Ih HiippoNiul rrtMUuuilJy h> portuiul muhhui dufilh,*— K p 
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Streamed, while the bleeding head hung dangling, and 
almost separated from the body— and, turned upwards 

discovered to the horrihed hoy the starting eye-balls 

of his brother, already fixed in death, and the teeth 

cenched m the bitter agony which had tortured his 
passing spirit. 

It is scarcely necessary to detail the consequences of 
this cruel accident. Assistance was procured, and the 
mangled body conveyed to the house of Marion’s father 
whence, a few short hours ago, the young shepherd had 
issued m vigour and happiness. When the widowed bride 
saw James Grey return to them with horror painted on 
his features, sue seemed instantly to divine the fuU extent 

unfinished garland of her dead lover in her hand, and in 
his state was carried home. For two days she passed 

da^shrs 1 “Slit of the second 

daj she sank into a deep sleep. That night, James Grey 

ago. The plate gleamed from the shadoivy recess and the 
™rt^“Pbmp, Gvey, aged Sfi," „eve ' 

propliefic vlaii: of .,t 

room aofl S^e ai rayed in white garments, entered the 
Marion POor 

She slowly Hfted the Ud of the coffin, and r.zed Irm 
and mtently on the features of her dead husband. Then^ 

anTfeU iTT uttered a short shrill shriek* 

life and death for a few days -^d' 1 Covered between 

ground of sl buAd 

Such j the event which combines, with others i 
aark and terrible, to throw a wUd interest around ,ht“ 
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plooniy rocks. JMany u tiiiio you will hear tho story from 
the iiihaloitants of those hills ; and, until fretted away by 
the wind and rain, tho plaid and the bonnet of the unfor- 
tunate Philips Grey hung upon the splintered precipice to 
attest the truth of tlio tale. 
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DOKALD GORM. 

In a remote corner of Assynt, one of the most remote and 
savage districts in the Highlands of Scotland, there is a 

certain wild and romantic glen, called Eddernahulish. In 

the picturesqueness of this glen, however, neither wood nor 

rock has any share ; and, although it may be difficult to 

conceive of any place possessing that character without 

these ordinary adjuncts, it is, nevertheless, true, tliat 

Eddernahulish, tvith neither tree nor precipice, is yet 

strikingly picturesque. The wide sweep of the heath-clad 

hills whose gradual descents form the spacious glen, and 

the broad and brawling stream careering through its 

centre, give the place an air of solitude and of quiet repose 

that, notwithstanding its monotony, is exceedingly im- 
pressive. ^ 

On gaining any of the many points of elevation that 

command a view of this desolate strath, you may descry 

towar J its western extremity, a small, rude, but massive 

stone bridge, grey ivith age ; for it was erected in the time 

of that laird of Assynt who rendered himself for ever 

infamous by betraying the Duke of Montrose, Avho had 

sought and obtained the promise of his protection, to his 
enemies. 

Close by this bridge stands a little highland cottage of 
however, a considerably better order than the common ’run 
o such domiciles in this quarter of the world : and be- 
speaking a condition, as to circumstances, on the part of its 

V^’w! ” ** Highlands. 

WeU what of this cottage ? » says the impatient reader. 
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“ WLat of it?" say we, with the proud consciousness of 
laving something worth hearing to tell of it. “ Why was 
it not the birthplace of Donald Gorni 1 ” ’ 

And, pray, who or what was Donald Gorin ?” 

\\ e ueie just going to tell you when you interrupted 

us ; and wo will now proceed to the fullilnient of that 
intention. 

Douald Gomi was u rough, rattling, outspoken, hot- 
leaded, and warm-hearted highlander, of about two-and- 
t urty years of age. Bold as a lion, and strong as a 
riiinoceros, with great bodily activity, he feared nobody; 
and having all the irascibility of his race, would fight witli 
anybody at a moment’s notice. Possessing natiu-ally a 
gicat (low of animal spirits and much ready wit, Donald 
was the life and soul of every merry-making in which ho 
bore a part. In the dance, his joyous Avhoop and haloo 
might be heard a mile off; and the hilarious crack of his 
finger and thumb, nearly a third of that distance. Donald, 
in sliort, was one of those choice spirits that are always 
ready for anything, and who, by the force of their in- 
dividual energies, can keep a whole country-side in a stir. 
As to his occupations, Donald’s were various— sometimes 
fanning, (n,ssi.sling his (iitlior, with whom he lived,) some- 
times lierring (isliing, and sometimes taking a turn at 
harvest work in the Lowlands — by which industry he had 
scraped a few jiminds together; and, being unmarried, with 
no one to care for but himself, he was thus cornparativelv 
independent — a circumstance wliicli kept Donald’s head at 

its liighest; elevation, and his voice, when he spoke, at the 
(op of ILs bout, 

'J'he tenor of our story lequires that we should now 
advert to another member of Donald’s fiimily. This is a 
hrothm- of (In,; hitter’s, who bore the eujihonious and high- 
flavoiued jiaf.ioiiymic of Duncan Dhu lVI’’l'avi.sh Gorin, or, 
simply, Duncan (lorm, as ho wa.s, for shortness, culled, 
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although certainly baptized by the formidable list of names 
just given. 

This Duncan Gorm was a man of totally different 
diameter from his brother Donald, He was of a Cjiiiet 
and peaceable disposition and demeanour — steady, sober, 
and conscientious ; qualities which were thought to adapt 
him weU for the line of Hfe in which he was placed. 
This was as a domestic servant in the family of an exten- 
sive highland proprietor, of the name of Grant. In this 
capacity Duncan had, about a year or so previous to the 
precise period when our story commences — which, by the 
way, we beg the reader to observe, is now some ninety 
years past — gone to the continent, as a personal attendant 
on the elder son of his master, whose physicians had re- 
commended his going abroad for the benefit of his healtli. 

It was, then, about a year after the departtu-e of Duncan 
and his master, that Donald’s father received a letter from 
ns son, intmiatmg the death of his young master, which 
had taken place at Madrid, and, what was much more sur- 
prising intelligence, that the writer had determined on 
sett ng in the city just named, as keeper of a tavern or 
wine-house, in which calling he said he had no doubt he 
woiJd do weU. And he was not mistaken ; in about six 
months after, his family received another letter from him 
in orining them that he was succeeding beyond his most 
sangume expectations-and hereby hangs our tale. 

On Donald these letters of his brother’s made a very 
strong impression ; and, finally, had the effect of inducin; 
h^im to adopt a very strange and very bold resolution^ 
ns was neither more nor less than to join his brother in 
Mudrid-a resolution from which it was found impossible 
to dissuade him, especiaUy after the receipt of D^can’s 
second letter, giving intimation of his success. 

With most confused and utterly inadequate notions 
lerefore, of either the nature, or distance, or position of 
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the country to which- he was going, Donald made pre- 
parations for his journey. But they- were merely such 
preparations as he would have made* for a'descent on the 
Lowlands, at harvest time. He put up some night-caps, 
stockings, and shirts in a bundle, with a quantity of bread 
and cheese, and a small flask of his native mountain dew. 
This bundle he proposed to suspend^ in the usual way, 
over his shoulder on the end of a huge oak stick, which 
he had carefully selected for the purpose. And it was thus 
prepared — Avith, however, an extra supply of his earnings 
in his pocket, of Avliich he had a vague notion he would 
stand in need — that Donald contemplated commencing his 
journey to Madrid from the heart of the Highlands of 
Scotland. In one important particular, however, did 
Donald’s outfit on tliis occasion, differ* from that adopted 
on ordinary occasions. On the present, he equipped him- 
self in the full costume of his country— kilt, plaid, bonnet 
and feather, sword, dirk, and pistols ; and thus arrayed, 
his appearance was altogether very striking, as he was 
both a stout and exceedingly handsome man. 

Before starting on his extraordinary expedition, Donald 
had learned Avhich was the fittest seaport whereat to em- 
bark on his progress to Sj)ain ; and it Avas nearly all he had 
learned, or indeed cared to inquire about, as to the place 
of his destination. For this port, then, he finally set out; 
but over his proceedings, for someAvhere about three Aveeks 
after this, there is a veil Avhich our AA^ant of knoAvledge of 
facts and circumstances Avill not enable us to AvitlidraAV. 
Of all sul)sequent to this, hoAvever, Ave are amply informed ; 
and shall noAv proceed to give the reader the full benefit 
of that information. 

Heaven knows hoAV Donald had fought his Avay to 
Madrid, or Avhat particular route he had taken to attain 
this consuinination ; but certain it is, that, about the end 
of the three Aveeks mentioned, the identical Donald Gorm 
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of whom we speak, kilted and hosed as lie left Edderna- 

huhsh, with a* huge stick over' his shoulder bearing a 

bundle suspended on its farthest extremity, was seen, early 

in the afternoon, approaching the gate of Alcala, one of the 

principal and most splendid entrances into the Spanish 

capital. Donald was staring about him, and at everything 

he saw, with a look of the greatest wonder and amazement; 

and strange were the impressions that the peculiar dresses 

of those he met, and the odd appearance of the buildings 

within his view, made upon his unsophistictited mind and 
bewildered sensorium. 


He, in truth, felt very much as if he had by some 
accident got into the moon, or some other planet than 
that of which he was a born inhabitant, and as if the 
beings around him ivere human only in form and feature. 

le perplexity and confusion of his ideas were, indeed 
great so great that he found it impossible to reduce them' 
to such order as to give them one single distinct impres- 
sion. Ihere were, however, two points in Donald’s charac- 
ter, which remained wholly unaffected by the novelty of 
IS position. These were his courage and bold bearing, 
ot all Spam, nor aU that was in Spain, could have de- 
prived Donald of these for a moment. He was amazed, 
but not in the least awed. He was, in truth, looking 
rather fiercer than usual, at this particular juncture in 
consequence of a certain feeling of irritation, caused by 
what he deemed the impertinent curiosity of the passei/ 

e vith theirs, were gazing and tittering at him from all 
sides treatment this, at which Donald thou<rht fit to til- 
mortal offence. Having arrived, however, at , he a r.e tf 
Alcala, DonJd thought it full time to make some intirie. 
^ to where his relative resided. Feeling impressed wiM^ 
le propriety of this step, he made up to a group of idle* 
egmvooaMookrng fellows, who. wrapped up i„ Lg h,!.!. d 
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dilapidated cloaks, were lounging about the gate ; and, 

plunging boldly into the middle of them, he delivered him- 
self thus, in liis best English : — 

“ I say, freeiis, did you’ll know, any of you, where ray 
brodcr stops?” 

The men, as might be expected, first stared at the 
speaker, and then burst out a-laughing in his face. Tliey, 
of course, could not compreliend a word of what he said; 
a circumstance on the possibility of which it had never 
struck Donald to calculate, and to which he did not now 
advert. Great, therefore, was his wrath, at this, appa- 
rently, contemptuous treatment by the Spaniards. His 
highland blood mounted to liis face, and with the 
same rapidity rose liis highland clioler, Donald, in 
Inilli, already contemplated doing battle in defence of 
his insulted consequence, and at once hung out his flag 
of defiance. 

“You tain scarecrow-lookin rascals!” he sputtered out, 
in great fury, at the same time shaking his huge clenched 
lirown fist in the faces of the whole grou]>, their numbers 
not in the least checking his impetuosity — “You cowardy, 
slarvation-liko togs! Dve a goot mind to make smashed 

potatoes (/ the whole boiliii o’ ye. Tam your Spanish noses 
and whiskers!” 


'J’he fierce and dclermined air of Donald had the effect of 
inslantly restoring the gravity of the Spaniards, wlio, 
totally at a loss to comprehend wliat class of the human 
species ho represented, looked at him with a mingled ex- 
jiression of astonishment and respect. At length, one of 
their number discharged a volh'y of his native language at 
1 Jonah! ; but it Was, apjiariadly, of civil and good-matunnl 
import, for it was delivered In a mild tone, and accoin- 
panital liy a ooncilijitory smile. On Don.ald, the langnngo 
was, of course, utterly lost— he did not comprehend a 
word of it; but not m the iiulieationH of a fritaully disposi- 
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tion to which we have aUuded ; these lie at once appre- 
ciated and they had the effect of allaying his ivrath a little 

and inducing him to make another attempt at a Uttle civil 
colloquy, 

“Well,” said Donald, now somewhat more calmlv “I 
was shust ask you a ceevil question, an’ you laugh in niy 

ybody, far less a stranger. Noo, may pe, you’ll not' 

wlijd bJ? »''' ‘Itora 

Gaelic?” ° “■ 1'““ sp“lt 

To this inquiiy, which was understood to be such ther^ 
a^^aeral ehaldng of heada amongst the Spaniards. 

Aere's n^ 1*.” bL!' «\ erLnS!l°L““‘'‘'’' 
yoiu- misfortunes. I say lads wll + cannot help 

hurra I prof prof 1 T 

up one of his legs hilariously, tvhUe hraa^ ® 

to these imcouth expletives, which he did fn short 10 ^" 

decen’ pubHc-house, wherf we’U 

tram?” ’ ‘^^Pend on a goot 

To this invitation, and to the string of oueries l- 

of that shake of the head whicf in W? nt^ I"" t"" 

him more than aU the others ^ * surprised 

Vv ell, to be surely,” be snirl << m 

stan d the offer of a tra^^, he-h nnlrsl:drtLr aTdt: 

«en, if norie“:::d.” 

ing off a can?w"his“t ‘ 7 7" «- 

the same time, to a house whicW '™d 'i ^““*“8' 

ouse winch seemed to him to have 

29 
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the appearance of one of public entertainment. To 
Donald's great satisfaction, he found that he had now 
made himself perfectly intelligible ; a fact which he recog- 
. nised in the smiles and nods of his auditory, and, still 
more unequivocally, in the general movement which they 
made after him to the public-house,” to which he imme- 
diately directed his steps. 

At the head, then, of this troop of tatterdemallions, and 
walking vdth as stately a step as a drum-major, Donald 
may be said to have made his entrance into Madrid ; and 
rather an odd first appearance of that worthy there, it cer- 
tainly was. On entering the tavern or inn which he had 
destined for the scene of his hospitalities, he strode in 
much in the same style that he would have entered a 
public-house in Lochaber — namely, slapping the first person 
he met on the shoulder, and shouting some merry greet- 
ing or other appropriate to the occasion. This precisely 
Donald did in the present instance, to the great amazement 
and alarm of a very pretty Spanish girl, who was perform- 
ing the duty of ushering in customers, inclusive of that of 
subsequently supplying their wants. On feeling the enor- 
mous paw of Donald on her shoulder, and looking at the 
strange attire in which he was arrayed, the girl uttered a 
scream of terror, and fled into the interior of the house. 
Unaccustomed to have his rude but hearty greetings re- 
ceived in this way, or to find them producing an effect so 
contrary to that which, in his honest warm-heartedness, 
he intended them to produce, Donald was rather taken 
aback by the alarm expressed by the girl ; but soon re- 
covering his presence of mind — 

Oich, oichl” he said, laughing, and tuiming to his 
nigged crew behind him, “ ta lassie's frightened for Shon 
Ileelanman. Puir thing I It’s weel seen she’s no peen 
procht up in Lochaber, or maype’s no been lang in the 
way o' keepin a public. It’s — 
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‘ Haut awa, bite awa, 

Haut awa frae me, Tonal ; 

Wbat care I for a’ your wealth, 

An’ a’ that ye can gie, Tonal ?’ ” 

And, chanting this stanza of a 'Nvell-known Scottish ditty, 
at the top of his voice, Donald bounced into the first open 
door he could find, still followed by his tail. These having 
taken their seats around a table Avliich stood in the centre 
of the apartment, he next commenced a series of thunder- 
ing raps on the board with the hilt of his dirk, accom- 
panied by stentorian shouts of, “Hoy, lassie! House, 
here ! Hoy, hoy, hoy !” a summons which was eventually 
answered by the landlord in person, the girl’s report of 
Donald’s appearance and salutation to herself having de- 
terred an3^ other of the household from obeying the call of 
SO' wild and noisy a customer. 

WeU, honest man,” said Donald, on the entrance of 

his host, “ will you pe bringing us two half mutchkins of 

your pest whisky. Here’s some honest lads I want to treat 
to a tram.” 

The landlord,, as might be expected, stared at this strange 
guest, in utter unconsciousness of the puiport of his de- 
mand. Eecollectmg himself, however, after a moment, 
his professional politeness returned, and he began bowin<r 

and simpering his inability to comprehend what had been 
addressed to him. 

“ What for you’ll boo, boo, and scrape, scrape there 
you tarn ass I ’’exclaimed Donald, fui'iously. “Co and 
piing us the whisky. Two half mutchkins, I say.” 

Again the poUte landlord of the Golden Eagle, which 
was the name of the inn, bowed his non-comprehension of 

what was said to him. 

“ \ “Ot spoke English, either ?” 

s muted Donald, despairingly, on his second rebuff, and at 

the same time striking the table impatiently ^ith h^s 
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clenched fist. Can you^ll spoke Gaelic, then he added 5 
and, without waiting for a reply, he repeated his demand 
in that language. The exjjeriment was unsuccessful 
Mine host of the Golden Eagle understood neither Gaelic 
nor English. Finding this, Donald had once more recourse 
to the dumb show of raising his hand to his mouth, as if in 
the act of drinking; and once more he found the sign 
perfectly intelligible. On its being made, the landlord 
instantly retired, and in a minute after returned udth a 
couple of bottles in hand, and two very large-sized glasses, 
which he placed on the table. Eyeing the bottles con- 
temptuously : — ‘‘ It’s no porter ; it’s whisky I’ll order,” 
exclaimed Donald, angrily, conceiving that it was the 
former beverage that had been brought him. “ Porter’s 
drink for hoes, and not for human podies.” Finding it 
wholly impossible, however, to make this sentiment under- 
stood, Donald was compelled to content himself with the 
licpior which had been brought him. Under this convic- 
tion, he seized one of the bottles, filled up a glass to the 
brim, muttering the while “ that it was tarn white, strange- 
lookiiig porter,” started to his feet, and, holding the glass 
extended in his hand, shouted the health of his ragged 
company, in Gaelic, and bolted the contents. But the 
ellect of this proceeding was curious. The moment the 
li(|Uor, which was some of the common wine of Spain, was 
over Donald’s throat, he stared wildly, as if he had just 
done some desperate deed — swallowed an adder by mistake, 
or committed some such awkward oversight. This expres- 
sion of horror was followed by the most violent sputterings 
and liideous grimaces, accoin2)anicd by a |)rodigious assem- 
blage of curses of all sorts, in Gaelic and English, and 
sometimes of an ccpial jn^oportion of both. 

“ Oicli, oicli I poisoned, by Cot I — vinckar, horrid vine- 
kar ! Laidort, I say, what cursed stufl’s is this you kive us ?” 
And again Donald sputtered with an energy and perse- 
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verance that nothing but a sense of the utmost disgust and 
loathing could have inspired. Both the landlord and 
Bonaldsown guests, at once coniiirehending his feelincs 
regai mg the wine, hastened, by every act and sign tliey 
could think ot^ to assure him that he was wong in enter- 
ammg so unfavourable an opinion of its character and 
qua ities. Mine host, fiUing up a glass, raised it to his 
mouth, and sipping a little of the liquor, smacked his lips, 
m token of high rehsh of its excellences. He then handed 
glass lound the company, aU of whom tasted and 
approve , after the same expressive fashion ; and thus 

ngtnst D T ^ 

<)gainst Donald, was obtained. 

vou r apominations, and be curst to 

Ten ha ” ’ understood that jnd>r. 

meat had gone agamst him, “ and much goot may’t do 

iwSkT'oTr Tr; •x'e 

reciikm. Oich, oich ! the dirts I But I ssv ? 

Fort„„a.ei, 10, Boni "2: ros:'iLii:,iT;.,e 

at once understood the word hr.n.l,s T ^ ® 

It, lost no time m placing a measure of thnf r i ^ 

immense bumper of the f ^ M 

n A .. .“ C “ inspiring alcohol. 

performing this^S* of great satisfaction, on 

Cbristi.„.s*,i 2 yo m LVZ: ’ ® 

w’ Saying tu, i “ 

done Te s™ "d^rb ih'T' 

wiich were subsequently replaced by''„° hef ™ "IT’ 

orier of their hospitable entertainer. OnDoLdl^ 

-rked mann" :.. lulrel 

euects. He was first getting 
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into a state of liigli excitation ; thumping the table violently 
with his fist, and sputtering out furious discharges of 
Gaelic and English, mingled in one strange and unintel- 
ligible mess of words, and seemingly oblivious of the fact 
that not a syllable of what he said could be comprehended 
by his auditory. This, then, w’^as a circumstance wdiich 
did not hinder him from entertaining his friends with a 
graphic description of Eddernahulish, and a very animated 
account of a particular deer-chase in wdiich he had once 
been engaged. In short, in the inspiration of the hour, 
Donald seemed to have entirely forgotten every circum- 
stance connected with his present position. He appeared 
to have forgotten that he was in a foreign land; forgotten 
the purpose that brought him there; forgotten his brother; 
forgotten those associated with liim were Spaniards, not 
Atholemen ; in truth, forgotten everything he should have 
recollected. In this happy state of obfuscation, Donald 
continued to roar, to drink, and to talk away precisely as 
he was wont to do in Eory M‘Fadyen’s ‘‘public” in Kilni- 
chrochokan. From being oratorical, Donald became musi- 
cal, and insisted on having a song from some of his friends ; 
but failing to make his request intelligible, he Volun- 
teered one liimself, and immediately struck up, in a 
strong nasal twang, and with a voice that made the whole 
house ring: — 

“'I’m Hccliin hills nro high, higli, higli, 

An’ ta Herlan miles are long; 

Itut, (hen, niy freeus, rcinempcr yon, 

Ta Hcolnn wliisky’s strong, strong, strong! 

'la lleelnn whisky’s strong, 

And who shall earo for (a longtli o’ ta niilo, 

Or wlio slnill care for ta hill, 

If ho slinll have, Toro ho toukit ta way, 
lu him's cheek oiio lleelan shill ? 

In liini’s check uno Jloelaii sliillV 
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“ An* inaypo he’ll po teukit Iwa ; 
ril no say is no pe t ree ; 

And what although it should [ic four f 
Is no pussinoss you or mo, me, me — 

Is no pussinoss you or mo.” 


Suiting tliG ciction tOj ut Iciisty tlic spirit* ol tin? suiigj 

Donald tossed off another biunper of the alcohol, wliich 

had the rather odd efl’ect of recalling him to some sense of 

his situation, instead ot destroying, as might have been 

expected, any little glimmering of light on that subject 

which he might have prevdously possessed. On discussing 
the last glass of brandy — 


iNow, lads, said Donald, “ I must pe going. It’s get tin 
late, and I must find oot my brother Tuncan Gorm, as 
decen’ a lad as between this and Eddernnhulish." Having 
said this, and paid his reckoning, Donald began shaking 
ands with liis friends, one aller the other, previous to 
leaving them ; but his friends had no intention wliatever 
of parting with him in this way. Donald had incautiously 
exposed his wealth when settling with the landlord ; and 
of his wedth, as well as his wine, they determined on 
having a share The mlllans, in short, having comimini- 
cated ^vith each other, by nods and winks, resolved to dog 
hull ; and, when l.ttmg place and opportunity sliould pre- 
sent themselves, to rob and murder him. Fortunately fur 
Donald, however, they had not exchanged intelligent so 
cautiously as to escape his notice altogether. lie had seen 
and taken note of two or three equivocal acts and motions 
of 1 IS friends ; but had had sufficient prudence, not only 

oDsmeci tliem. Donald, indeed, could not wall • 
whn. fesc. «re, .ig„nl, “d Z 

keeping n - 

I-oncn of ,.u boon con„„„lo,., btZ,;,.:': 
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left them; for he had a vague notion that they might 
possibly follow him for some e\’il purpose. 

Under this latter impression — which had occurred to 
him only at the close of their orgie, no suspicion unfavour- 
able to the characters of his guests having before struck 
him— Donald, on parting from the latter at the door of the 
inn in which they had been regaling, might have been 

heard muttering to himself, after he had got to some little 
distance : — 


“ Tam rogues, after all, I pelieve.” 

Having thus distinctly expressed his sentiments regard- 
ing his late companions, Donald pursued his way, although 
he was very far from knowing what that way should be. 
Street after street he traversed, making frequent vain 
inquiries for his “ broder, Tuncan Gorm,” until midnight, 
when he suddenly found himself in a large, open space, 
intersected by alleys formed by magnificent trees, and 
adorned by j)laying fountains of great beauty and elegance. 
Donald liad got into the Prado, or public promenade of 


Madrid; but of the Prado Donald knew nothing; and 
much, therefore, did he marvel at what sort of a place he 
had got into. The fountains, in particular, perplexed and 
amazed liini ; and it was Avhile contemplating one of these, 
with a sort of bewildered curiosity, that he saw a human 
figure glide from one side to the other of the avenue in 
wliich tlic object of his contemplation was situated, and at 
the distance of about twenty yards. Donald was startled 
by tlie aj)parition ; and, recollecting liis former associates, 
clapped Ills riglit hand instinctively on the hilt of his 
I)i'oa(lsAvord, and his left on tlie butt of a pistol — one of 
those stuck in liis l)elt — and in this attitude awaited the 
re-appearance of the skulker; but he did not make him- 
self again visible, Donald, however, felt convinced that 
there was danger at liand, and lie determined to keep 
hi mstdf prepared to encounter it. 
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“ Some o’ ta vinekar-drinking rascals,” muttered Donald. 

“ It was no honest man’s drink ; nor no goot can come o’ a 

country where they swallow such apominable liquors.” 

Thus reasoned Donald with himself, as he stood vigilantly 

scanning the localities around him, to prevent a sudden 

surprise. While thus engaged, four different persons, all 

at once, and as if they had acted by concert, started each 

from behind a tree, and approached Donald from four 

different points, mth the purpose, evidently, of distracting 

his attention. At once perceiving their intention, and not 

doubting that their purposes were hostile, the intrepid 

Celt, to prevent himself being surrounded, hastily retreated 

to a waU which formed part of the structure of the fountain 

on which he had been gazing, and, placing his back against 

It, awaited, with his dra^vn sword in one hand and a pistol 

in the other, the approach of his enemies, as he had no 
doubt they were. 

“ WeU, my friends,” said Donald, as they drew near 
him and discovered to him four tall fellows, swathed up 
to the eyes m their cloaks, and each with a drawn sword 
in his hand, “ what you’ll ivant udth me ? ” No answer 
havmg been returned to this query, and the fellows con- 
bnuing to press on, although now more cautiously, as they 

. T +T. j A ^ ictini was armed, and 

stood on the defensive : » Py Shoseph 1 ” said Donald, “ you 

ad pettor keep your distance, lads, or my name’s no Tonal 
Com if I dont gif some of you a dish of crowdy.” 

^d, as good as his word,, he almost instantly after fired 
foremost of his assailants, and brought him dowm 

the oth ^ tf ° instead of waiting for the attack of 
the other three, he instantly rushed on them sword in hand 

and, by the impetuosity of his attack, and fury of his blows’ 
rendered m ti.eit skiU of fenee useless, U “ " e 

weapon and powerful arm, both of which he pUed ivith\ 
lapi 1 y an force which there was no resisting, he broke 
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tlirougli their guards as easily as lie would have beat down 
so many osier wands, and wounded severely at every blow. 
It was in vain that Donald’s assailants kept retiring before 
him, in the hope of getting him at a disadvantage — of find- 
ing an opportunity of having a cut or a thrust at him. No 
time was allowed them for any such exploit. Donald kept 
pressing on, and showering his tremendous blows on them 
so thicldy, that not an instant was left them for aggi'essiou 
in turn. They were, besides, rapidly losing relish for the 
contest, from the ugly blows they were getting, without a 
possibility of returning them. Finding, at length, that the 
contest was a perfectly hopeless one, Donald’s assailants 
fiiirly took to their heels, and ran for it ; but there was one 
of their number who did not run far — a few yards, when 
he fell doivn and expired. His hurts had been mortal. 

“ Oich, oich, lad!” said Donald, peering into the face of 
the dead man, “ you’ll no pe shust that very weel. I’m 
thinkin. The heelan clajonore ’ll not acree mth your 
Spanish stomach. But it’s goot medicine for rogues, for 
all that.” Having thus apostrophized the slain man, Donald 
sheathed his Aveapon, miittering as he did so : “ Ta cowartly 
togs can fight no more’s a tui'key hens.” 

And, cocking his bonnet proudly, he commenced the 
task of finding his way back to the city ; a task Avhich, 
after a good many unnecessary, but, from his ignorance of 
tlie localities, unavoidable deviations, he at length accom- 
plished. 

Donald’s most anxious desire noAV Avas to find a “ pub- 
lic ” in Avliich to quarter for the night ; but, the hour 
being late, this Avas no easy matter. Every door AA^as 
shut, and the streets lonely and deserted. At lengtli, 
hoAvever, our hero stumbled on AAdiat appeared to him to 
be something of the kind he Avanted, although he could 
have AAUshed it to have been on a fully smaller and 
humbler scale. This Avas a large hotel, in Avdiich every 
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iviiidow was blazing with light, and the rooms were filled 
with mirthful music. Donald’s first impression was that 
it was a penny wedding upon a great scale. It was, in 
truth, a masquerade; and as the brandy which he had 
drunk in the earlier part of the evening was still in his 
head, he proposed to himself taking a very active part in 
the proceedings. On entering the hotel, however, which 
he did boldly, he was rather surprised at the splendours of 
various kinds which greeted his eyes —marble stairs, gor- 
geous lamps, gilt cornices, &c., &c., and sundry other 
indications of grandeur which he had never seen equalled 
even in Tain or Dingwall, to say nothing of his native parish 
of Macharuarich, and he had been in his time in every 
public-house of any repute in all of them. These cir- 


cumstances did not disabuse Donald of his original idea 
of its being a penny -wedding. He only thought that 
they conducted these things in greater style in Spain than 
in Scotland, and with this solution of the difficulty, sug- 
ge.sted by the said splendours, Donald mounted the broad 
marble staircase, and stalked into the midst of a large 
-apartment filled with dancers. The variety and elegance 
of the dresses of these last again staggered Donald’s belief 
in the nature of the merry-making, and made him doubt 
whether he had conjectured aright. These doubts, how- 
ever, did not for an instant shake liis determination to 
have a share in the fun. It was a joyous dancing party 
and that was quite enough for him. In the meantime 
he contented himself with staring at the strange but splen- 
did figures by whom he was surrounded, and who were 
m various corners of the apartment, gliding through 
the “mazy dance.” But if Donald’s surprise was great 
at the costumes which he was now so intently markino- 
those who displayed them were no less surprised at 
that which he exhibited. Donald’s strange, but strildna 
a tire, in truth, had attracted all eyes ; and much did those 
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wlio beheld it wonder in all the earth to what countrj' it 
belonged. But simple wonder and admiration were not 
the only sensations which Donald’s garb produced on the 
masquers. His kilt had other effects. It drove half the 
ladies screaming out of the apartment, to its wearer’s great 
^rprise and no small displeasure. The guise which 
Donald wore, however, and which all believed to have 
ecu donned for the occasion, was, on the ivhole, much 
.qiproyed of, and the wearer, in more than one instance, 
complimented for his taste in having selected so novel and 
striking a garb. But even his warmest applauders objected 
lo the scantiness of the kilt, and hinted that, for decorum’s 
sake, this part of his dress should have been carried down 
to his heels. This improvement on his kilt was suggested, 
in the most polite terms, to Donald himself, by a Spanish 
gentleman, who spoke a little English, and ivlio had ascer- 
tained that our hero was a native of Great Britain, and 
whom he believed to be a man of note. To this sugges- 
tion Donald made no other reply than by a look of the 
utmost indignation and contempt. The Spanish gentle- 
man, whose name was Don Sebastanio, seeing that his 
remark had given offence, h.astened to apologise for the 
liberty he had taken — assuring Donald that he meant 
nothing disrespectful or insulting. This apology was just 
made in time, as the irritable Celt had begun to entertain 
the idea of challenging the Spaniard to mortal combat. 
As it was, however, his good nature at once gave way to 
the pacific overture that was made him. Seizing the 
apologist by the band, with a grijie that iiroduced some 
dismal contortions of countenance on the jiart of him on 
whom it was inflicted — 

“Is no harm done at all, my friend. You’ll not know 
no potter, having never peon, I dare say, in our country, 
or .seen a hcelaninnn jiofbre." 

'I’lie Spaniard declared he never had had cither of these 
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happinesses, and concluded by inviting Donald to an adjoin- 
ing apartment to have some refreshment — an invitation 
which Donald at once obeyed. 

Now, my good sir,” said his companion, on their 
entering a sort of refectory where were a variety of tables 

spread with abundance of the good things of this life and 
of Madrid, “ what shall you prefer ? ” 

“ Herself’s not fery hungry, but a little thirsty,” said 
Donald, flin^ng himself down on a seat in a free-and-easy 
way, with his legs astride, so as to allow free suspension to 
his _ huge goat-skin ^ purse, and doffing his bonnet, and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead — “ Herselfs no 
fery hungry , but a little thirsty ; and she’ll teukit, if you 
please, a fery small drop of whisky and ivater.” 

The Spaniard was nonplussed. He had never even 
heard of whisky in his life, and was therefore greatly at a 
loss to understand what sort of liquor his friend meant. 

ona , perceiving his difficulty, and guessing that it was 
of the same nature ivith the one which he had already 
experienced, hastily transmuted his demand for whisky 
into one for brandy, which was immediately suppUed him^ 
when Dondd, pouring into a rummer a quantity equal toTt 
eas SI. glasses, fiUed up with water, and drank tle lhoL 
, to the inexpressible amazement of his companion who 
however, although he looked unutterable tffings at the 

Thus pnmed a second time, Donald, seem<r\is new 
nend engaged with some ladies who had unLpectedly 
joined him, returned alone to the dancing apLmenf 

performers that startled every one present bJ f ^ 
instant arrested the motions of the dancers who M 
not comprehend the meaning of his uncouth crL rI 

garffiess of this effect of his interference in the nro-' 

ceedings of the evening, Donald witli ^ 

B, L-onaid, with a countenance 
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beaming witli hilarity, and eyes sparkling Avith wild and 
reckless glee, took up a conspicuous position in the room, 
and from thence commenced edifying the dancers by a 
series of short abrupt shouts or yells, accompanied by a 
vigorous clapping of his' hands, at once to intimate his 
satisfaction with the performances, and to encoui'age the 
performers themselves to further exertions. Getting gra- 
dually, however, too much into the spirit of the thing to 
be content with being merely an onlooker, Donald all at 
once capered into the middle of the floor, snapping his 
fingers and thumbs, and calling out to the musicians to 
strike up “Caber Feigh;” and, without waiting to hear 
whether his call was obeyed, he commenced a vigorous 
exhibition of the highland fling, to the great amazement 
of the bystanders, who, instantly abandoning their own 
pursuits, crowded around him to witness this to them 
most extraordinary performance. TJius occupied, and 
tlius situated — the centre of a “ glittering ring — Donald 
continued to execute with unabated energy the various 
strongly-marked movements of his national dance, amidst 

the loud applauses of the siuTounding spectators. On con- 
cluding — 

“Oich, oichl” exclaimed Donald, out of breath with 
his exertion, and looking laughingly round on the circle 
of bystanders. “Did ever I think to dance ta heelan 
fling in Madrid I Och, no, no I Never, by Shosejfli I 
Ihit, I dare say, it’ll pe the first time that it was ever 
danced here.” 

From this moment Donald became a universal favourite 


171 the room, and the established lion of the night. Wherc- 
ever he went lie was surrounded with an admiring group, 
and was overloaded with civilities of all kinds, including 
fretiuent oilers of refreshment; so that he speedily found 
Jiimself in most excellent quarters. There was, however, 
one dniwl>ack in Ids hajipinoss. lie coidd get no share in 
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the dancing excepting what he chose to perform solus, as 
there was nothing in that way to be seen in the room in 
the shape of a reel, nor was there a single time played of 
which he could make either head or tail— nothing but 
* your foreign trash, with neither spunk nor music in 
them.” Determined, however, since his highland fling 
had been so much approved of, to give a specimen of the 
highland reel, if he could possibly make it out, Donald, 
as a first step, looked around him for a partner j and see- 
ing a very handsome girl seated in one of the corners of 
the apartment, and apparently disengaged, he made up to 
her, and, making one of his best bows, solicited the honour 
of her joining him in a reel. Without understanding the 
language in which she was addressed, but guessing that it 
conveyed an invitation to the floor, the young lady at 
once arose and curtsied an acquiescence, when Donald, 
talung her gallantly by the hand, led her up to the front 
of the orchestra, in order that he might bespeak the 
appropriate music for the particular species of dance he 

contemplated. On approaching sufiiciently near to the 
musicians — 

“ Fittlers,” he shouted, at the top of his voice, “ I say 

can you’ll kive us ‘ Eothiemurchus’ Eant,’ or the ‘ Trucken 
Wives of Fochabers ? ’ ” 

Then turning to his partner, and flinging his arms about 

her neck in an ecstacy of Highland excitation, catering 

at the same tune hilariously in anticipation of the coming 
stram — - ® 

heels^^'^*^ piitting mettle in your 

A scream- from the lady with whom Donald was using 
these unwarrantable personal hberties, and a violent 
attempt on her part to escape from them, suddenly ar- 
rested Donald’s hUarity, and excited his utmost surprise 
n the next instant he was surrounded by at least half-a- 
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dozen angry cavaliers, amongst whom there was a bran- 
dishing of swords and much violent denunciation, all 
directed against Donald, and excited by his unmannerly 
rudeness to a lady. It was some seconds before Donald 
could comprehend the meaning of all this wrath, or 

believe that he was at once the cause and the object of it. 
But on this becoming plain — 

‘‘Well, shentlemen,” he said, “I did not mean any- 
thing wrong. No offence at all to the girl. It was just 
the fashion of my country; and Tin sorry for it.” 

Tlo this apology of Donald’s, of which, of course, not a 
woid Avas understood, the only reply was a more fierce 
flourishing of brands, and a greater volubility and vehe- 
mence of abuse ; the effect of which was at once to 

arouse Donald s choler, and to urge him headlong on 
extremities. 

“Well, well,” he said, “ if you’ll not have satisfaction 

any other way than py the sword, py the SAvord you shall 
have it.” 

And instantly draAving, he stood ready to encounter at 
once the Avhole host of liis enemies. AAHiat might have 
been the result of so unequal a contest, had it taken place, 
we cannot tell — and this simply because no encounter did 
take place. At the moment that Donald was aAvaitina’ the 

O 

onset of the foe — a proceeding, by the way, Avhicli they Avere 
now marvellously sIoav in adopting, notAvithstanding tlie 
fury Avitli wliicli tlicy luid oi)ened the assault, a party of 
tlie king’s guard, Avitli fixed bayonets, rushed into the 
apartment, and bore Donald forcibly out into the street, 
Avliero they left him, Avith angry signs that if he attempted 
to return, he Avould meet Avith still Avorse treatment. 
Donald had prudence enough to perceive that any attempt 
to resent the insult tJiat had been offered him — seeing that 
it was perj)etrate(l by a dozen men armed Avitli musket 
and bayonet — would be madiujss, and therefore contented 
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himself with muttering in Gaelic some expressions of liiel, 
indignation and contempt. Haying delivered himself to 

tta effect, he proudly adjusted his plaid, and stalked 

majestically away. 

TZ in the morning that Donald 

^ oned aU idea of seeking for a bed, and resolved on 

P osecu ing an assiduous search for his brother. This he 
sW numerous were the calls at 

Goim’. butf"^"""? Tnncan 

a word of fT understood 

no one could give him the informatfo; he desired T2 
- vain, too, that Donald carefully scanned e^y sign tL 

0*::“ r 

namer 2 a t l a -ichristian-Iike 

them. No such a decent and cM ° d “>™gst 

Tired and disappointed, Donald afto-r , j • 
and doivn the streets for several ho ^^^“^ering up 

adjourning to a tavern to h ^ ^ T’ him of 

bably something to drink Z. 

he wanted, he entered f>-nA a • j ? ® ^ ^ ns 

him with some dinner In landlord to furnish 

placed before him ; but wha/The^ d^t 

e®le way he had ey “l^ef 

tesolved to 4 till * W he 

dishes towards him, when, having p^e^a^^^ 
cautiously into it for a few seconds 

'cap up in his face and hite him, and curing M, 

30 
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while into strong disapprobation of its odour, he lifted 
several spoonfids of the black greasy mess on his plate. 
At this point Donald found his courage failing him ; but, 
as his host stood behind his chair and was witness to all 
his proceedings, he did not like either to express the 
excessive disgust he was beginning to feel, nor to refuse 
tasting of what was set before him. Mustering all liis 
remaining courage, therefore, he plunged his spoon with 
desperate violence into the nauseous mess, which seemed 
to Donald to be some villanous compound of garlic, rancid 
oil, and dough ; and raising it to his lips, shut his eyes, 
and boldly thrust it into his mouth. Donald’s resolution, 
however, could carry him no farther. To swallow it he 
found utterly impossible, now that the horrors of both 
taste and smell were full upon him. In this predicament, 
Donald had no other way for it but to give back what he 
had taken ; and this course he instantly followed, adding a 
large interest, and exclaiming — 

“ My Cot! what sort of a country is this? Your drinks 
is poison, and your meats is poison, and everything is 
apominations apout you, Oich, oich 1 I wish to Cot I was 
back to Eddernahulish again; for I’ll pe either poisoned 
or murdered amongst you if I remain much longer here. 
That’s peyond all doubt.” 

And having thus expressed himself, Donald started to 


iiis feet, and was about to leave the house without any 
iiirtlier ceremony, when the landlord adroitly planted 
limsclf hetween him and tlie door, and demanded the 
reckoning. Donald did not know precisely what was 
isked of him, but he guessed that it Avas a demand for 
laynicnt, and this demand he Avas determined to resist, on 
Jio ground that Avhat he could not eat he ought not to be 
;alletl on to jjay for. Full of this resolution, and having 
lo doubt tliut ho AViis rigid in lus conjecture as to the 
undlord’s ])urpose in ])rev(jnling his exit— ^ 
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“Pay for ta apomiiiations ! ” said Donald, wrathfully. 

“ Pay for ta poison ! It’s myself wll see yon at Jericho 

first. Not a farthing, not one tam farthing, ivill I pay you 

for ta trash. So stand out of the way, my friend, pefore 
worse comes of it.” 


Saying this, Donald advanced to the door, and seizing 
its guardian by the breast, laid him gently on his back on 
the fioor, and stepping over his prostrate body, waUced 
ehberately out of the house, without further interrup- 
tion, mine host not thinking it advisable to excite further 
the choler of so dangerous a customer, and one who had 
just given him so satisfactory a specimen of his personal 
prowess. Another day had now nearly passed away, and 
ona d was still as far, to aU appearance, from finding the 
object of his search as ever he had been. He was, more- 
over now both hungry and thirsty ; but these were evils 
which he soon after succeeded in obviating for the time 
y a more successful foray than the last. Going into 
another house of entertainment, he contrived to make a 
demand for bread and cheese intelligible-articles which 
he had specially condescended on, that there might be “no 

Defore leavmg this house, Donald made once more the 
already oft but vainly-repeated inquiry, whether he knew 

topid I,7d ® I* ““““ 

topped. It did not now surprise Donald to find that his 
inquiry was not understood ; but it did both surprise and 
ehght him when his host, who had abruptly left the room 
an instant, returned Avith a person who snnl 
We^ble English. This .a„ was ^ mplejer. 

amWdr^^r" “ Spaiish 

t , ■ ® uame— a most convenient one for Don-ild 

duced^t Ambrosius. On beino- intro- 
aced to tins pensonage, Donald expressed the utmost 
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deliglit at finding in liim one 'wlio spoke a Christian 
language, as he called it ; and, in the joy of his heart with 
his good fortune, ordered in a jorum of brandy for the 
entertainment of himself and Mr. Ambrosius. The liquor 
being brought, and several homs of it discussed, Donald 
and his new friend got as thick as “ ben’ leather.” And 
on this happy understanding being established, the former 
began to detail, at all the length it would admit of, the 
purpose of his visit to Madrid, and the occurrences that 
had befallen him since his arrival; prefacing these par- 
ticxilars with a sketch of his history, and some account of 
the place of his nativity ; and concluding the whole by 
asking his companion if he could in any way assist him to 
find his brother, Duncan Gorm. 

The muleteer replied, in the best English he could 
command, that he did not know the particular person 
inquired after, but that he knew the residences of two or 
three natives of Britain, some of whom, he thought it 
probable, might be acquainted with his brother : and that 
he would have much pleasure in conducting him to these 
persons, for the pui'pose of ascertaining this. Donald 
tlianked his friend for his civility ; and, in a short time 
thereafter, the brandy having been finished in the interim, 
the two set out together on their expedition of inquiry. 
It was a clear, moonlight night ; but, although it was so, 
and the hour what would be considered in this country 
early, the streets were nearly deserted, and as lonely and 
quiet as if Madrid were a city of the dead. This stillness 
had the effect of making the smallest sound audible even 
at a great distance, and to this stillness it was ovdng that 
Donald and his fidend suddenly heard, soon after they had 
set gut, the clashing of swords, intermingled vith occa- 
sional shouts, at a remote part of the street they were 

traversing. 

“Wliat’s tat?’’ exclaimed Douald, stopping al^mptly. 
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and cocking his ears at the well-known sound of clashing 

steel. His companion, accustomed to such occurrences, 

replied, with an air of indifference, that it was merely 
some street brawl. 

“It’U pe these tam vinekar drinkers again,” said Donald, 
.dth a lively recollection of the assault that Ld been made 
upon himself; “ maybe some poor sheutleman’s in distress 
J-et us go and see, my tear sir.” To this proposal, the 
mideteer, with a proper sense of the folly of throwing him- 
self in the way of mischief unnecessarily, would at first 
y no means accede; but, on being urged by Donald, 
agreed to move on a little ivith him towards the scene 
0 conflict. This proceeding soon brought them near 
enough to the combatants to perceive that Donald’s 
ran om conjecture had not been far wrong, by discoverincr 
to them one person, who, with his back to the wall, was 

bravely defending himself against no fewer than four 
assailants, all being armed with swords. 

“ Did not I teU you so I ” exclaimed Donald, in great 
excitation, on seeing how matters stood. » Noo, Maister 
Tozy Brozey, shoulder to shoulder, my tear, and we’ll Z 
. St this poor shentleman.” Saying this, Donald drew his 
claymore and rushed headlong on to the rescue, calUng 
ozy rozy to follow him; but Tozy Brozy’s feelings 
and impulses carried him in a totaUy different direction 

have the effect of directmg some of the blows his way he 
fairly took to his heels, leaving Donald to do by himself 
wliat to himself seemed needful in the case. In the mean’ 
time too much engrossed by the duty before him to mind 

..ruck boldl, iu, iu aid of tho abeuLal to d£r » 

exclaiming, as he did so— custress, 

“ Fair play, my Kars ! Fair play's a sheivel everywhere 
11 too. And, saying this, with one 
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thundering blow that faiiiy split the skull of the unfortu- 
nate wight on whom it fell in twain, Donald lessened the 
number of the combatants by one. The person to whose 
aid he had thus so unexpectedly and opportunely come, 
seeing what an effectual ally he had got, gave a shout of 
triumphant joy, and, although much exhausted by the 
violence and length of his exertions in defending himself, 
instantly became the assailant in his turn. Inspired with 
new life and vigour, he pressed on his enemies mth a fury 
that compelled them to give way ; and, being splendidly 
seconded by Donald, whose tremendous blows were falling 
with powerful effect on those against whom they were 
directed, the result was, in a few seconds, the flight of the 
enemy ; who, in rapid succession, one after the other, took 
to their heels, although not without carrying along Avith 
them several authentic certificates of the efficiency of 
Donald’s claymore. 

On the retreat of the bravos — for such they were — the 
person whom Donald had so efficiently served in his hour 
of need, flew towards him, and, taking him in his arms, 
poured out a torrent of thanks for the prompt and gallant 
aid he had afforded him. But, as these thanks were ex- 
pressed in Spanisli, tliey were lost on him to whom they 
were addressed. Not so, however, the indications of grati- 
tude evinced in the acts by which they were accompanied. 
'I'lioise .Donald perfectly understood, and replied to them 
as if their sense had been conveyed to him in a language 
which lie compreliended. 

“No tlianka at all, my tear sir, A ITcolantmau will 
always assist a froend whoro a few plows will do him goot 
You would shust do the same to mo, I’m sure. JUit,” 
added Donald, as hoshoathod his most sorvicoablo weapon, 
“this is tho tarn place for fochtin’ I have over seen. I 
f.liocht our own Hoolants pad enough, but this is ten times 
worsen py ShoH(’ph ! I have no peon more tluin four-aud- 
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twenty hours in Ma-a- treed, and I'll have peen in tree 
fecht already,” 

More of this speech was understood by the person to 
whom it was addressed, than might have been expected 
under all these circumstances. This person was a Spanish 
gentleman of rank and great wealth, of the name of Don 
Antonio Nunnez, whose acquirements included a very 
competent knowledge of the English language, which, 
although he spoke it but indifferently, he understood very 
welL "i et it certainly did require all his knowledge of it, 
to recognise it in the shape in which Donald presented it 
to him. This, however, to a certain extent, he did, and, in 
English, now repeated his sense of the important obliga- 
tion Donald had conferred on him. But it was not to 
words alone that the grateful and generous Spaniard 
meant to confine his acknowledgments of the service that 
lad been rendered him. Having ascertained that Donald 
was a perfect stranger in the city, he insisted on his going 
home \mh him, and remaming ivith him during his stay 
in Madrid, and further requesting that he would seek at 
113 hands, and no other’s, any service or obligation, of 

whatever nature it might be, of which he should stand in 
need during his stay. 

To these generous proffers, Donald replied, that the 
greatest sertnce that could be done him ws to inform him 
tel, ere he could find his brother, Duncan Gorni. Don 
n onto fim expressed surprise to learn that Donald had 
. brother m lladrid, and then his sorrow that he did not 
know, nor had ever heard of such a person. 

“ He’U keep a public,” said Donald, 

• Antonio. 

saidDt.ild't 

said Uonald, a good deal surprised at t.lip • ’ 

‘■Shiu? shill r’ reneatedtW U, , ! 

fnend, what is a shill ?” ^ 
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“ Cot pless me! don’t you’ll know Avliat a shill is?’’ re- 
joined Donald, with increased amazement. “If you’ll 

come with me to Eddernahulish, I’ll show you what a shill 
IS, and help you to drink it too.” 

‘ Well, well, my friend,” said Don Antonio. “ I’ll rret 

an explanation of what a ‘shhl’ is from you afterwards; 

but, m the meantime, you’ll come -with me, if you please, 

as I am anxious to introduce you to some friends at 
home I ” 

Saying this, he took Donald’s arm, in order to act as 
us conductor, and, after leading him through two or three 
streets, brouglit him to the door of a very large and hand- 
some Iiouse. Don Antonio having knocked at this door, 
It was immediately opened by a servant in splendid livery’ 
who, on recognising his master— for such was Donald’s 
friend— instantly stepped aside, and respectfully admitted 
the pair. In the vestibule, or passage, which was exceed- 
uiagnilicent, were a number of other serving men in 
rich liveries, who drew themselves up on either side, in 
order to allow their master and his friend to pass ; ’and 
mucli did they marvel at the strange garb in which that 
friend appeared. Don Antonio now conducted Donald up 
the broad marbled staircase, splendidly illuminated with a 
viiricly of elegant lamps, in which the vestibule termin- 
ated ; and, on reaching the top of the lirst llight, ushered 
him into a large and gorgeously-furnislied aiiartmcnt, in 
which were two ladies dressed in deep mourning. To 
those ladies, one of whom was the mother, the other the 
sister of Don Antonio, the latter introduced his amazed 
and awe-stricken companion, as a person to whom ho was 
indebted for his life, lie then explained to his relations 
what had occurred, and did not fail to give Donald’s 
jiroinjititudc and courage a duo share of his laudations. 
With a gratitude not lossoarnost than his own had boon, 
the mother and sister of Don Antonio took Donald by the 
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hand; the one taking the right, and the other the left 
and, looking in his lace, with an expression of the utmost 
kindness, thanked him for the great obligation he had 
con erred on them. Ihese thanks were expressed in 
bpanish ; but, on Don Antonio’s mentioning tliat Donald 
was .a native of Britain, and that he did not, as he 
at er thought, undei’stand the Spanish language, his 
sister, a beautiful girl of one or two-and-twenty, repeated 
tliem, in somewhat minced, but perfectly intelligible 
Enghsh. Great as Donald’s perturbation was at finding 
umself so suddenly and unexpectedly placed in a situation 

LTt ™ce with anything he had been accus- 
omed to, it did not prevent him marking, in a very special 

manner the dark sparkhng eyes and rich sable tresses of 

Donna Nunnez, the name of Don Antonio’s sister. Nor 

we must add, did the former look with utter indifference 

le manly form, so advantageously set off as it was by 
a short 7 "ft 

short time after, a supper, corresponding in elegance and 

Mv ^ elegances and splendours of 7is 

lordly mansion, was served up ; and, on its conclusion 

Donald was conducted, by Don Antonio himself to a’ 
s eeping ap^tment, furnished with the same magnificenc^ 

• that prevailed throughout the whole house ILavina 
ushered him into his apartment, Donald’s host bade him I 
kind good-night, and left him to his repose. 

Tt hat Donald’s feelings were on finding himself thus so 
superbly quartered, now that he had time to th nk on H 
subject, and could do so unrestrained by tlo 
any one, we do not precisely know but 

-Well Im cU 

splendours by which he was’surroundH n’ 

gmgeous bed, with its gilt ennopv -ml 

canopy and curtains of crimson 
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silk, which was destined for his night’s resting-place, these 
feelings would appear to have been, after all, fully more 
perplexing than pleasing. It was, in truth, just too much 
of a good thing ; and Donald felt it to be so. But still 
the whole had a smack of good fortune about it that was 
very far from being disagreeable, and that certainly had 
the effect of reconciling Donald to the little discordance 
between former habits and present cfrcumstances, which 
his position for the time excited. 

While at breakfast on the following morning mth Don 
Antonio and his mother and sister, the first asked Donald 
if ho had any particular ties in his own country that would 
imperatively demand his return home; and on Donald’s 
replying that there were none, Don Antonio immediately 
inquired whether he would accept a commission in the 
King of Spain's body-guards: — Because,” said he, “if 
you will, I have, I believe, influence enough to procure it 
for you.” 

Donald said he had no objection in tlie world to try it 
lor a year or two, at any rate — only he would like to con- 
sult liis “broder Tuncan” first. 

“ True, true,” said Don Antonio ; “ I promised to assist 
you in finding out your relative — and 1 shall do so,” 

As good as his word in this particular, and a great deal 
better in many others in which Donald Avas interested, 
Don Antonio instantly set an impiiry on foot, which, in 

JcflS tlian two hours, l)roiiglit the hrothcrs together. The 
H('(|Uel of our story, iil though containing the very essence 
of Donald’s good Jortunc, is soon told. 11 is brother, 
highly fq>proving of Ids accepting the coiuniissioii ollerrcd 
to him, Don Antonio lost no time in ])rocuring him that 
rippointment ; and in less than three weeks from his arrival 
in Madrid, Donald (loriu iigiiiHul as a captain in tho King 
of Spain’s liody-guards, in Avhich porvico ho nltinnitcdy 
111 I ill I Jed the rank of cthniel, together with a title of 
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honour, wliicli enabled liini to ask, w’itliout fear of Lrivins 
offence, and to obtain, the hand of Donna Xunnez, wiilia 
dowry second to that of no fair damsel in Spain. Donald 
never again returned to Dddcrnuljulish, but continued in 
the country of Ins adoption till his doatli : and in that 
country some of Ins descendants to this hour bear amongst 
the proudest names of which it can boiist. 
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THE SURGEON^S TALES. 


THE CURED INGRATE. 


Every person who has studied, even in the most cursory 
manner, tlie checkered page of human life, must have ob- 
sei'ved that there are in continual operation through man- 
kind some great secret moral agents, the powers of which 
are exerted within the heart, and beyond the reach of the 
consciousness or observation of the individual himself who 
is subject to their influence. There is a steadfastness of 
virtue in some higli-minded men, wliich enables them to 
resist the insidious temptations of the bad demon ; there 
is also a stern stability of vice often found in the unfor- 
tunate outlaw, whicli disregards, for a time, the voice of 
conscience, and spurns the whispered wooing of the good 
principle, ‘‘charm it never so wisely;’’ yet the real con- 
fessions of the hearts of those iijdividuals would show 
traces enough of the agency of the unseen power to prove 
tlieir want of title to an exception from the general rule 


whicli includes all the sons of Adam. We find, also, that 
extraordinary moral ellects are often produced, in a dark 
and mysterious manner, from physical causes : every medi- 
cal man lias tlie power of recording, if lie has had the 
faculty of observing, changes in the minds, principles, and 
feelings of jiatients who have come through the fiery ordeal 
r a terrible disease, altog oilier unaccountable on any rules 
of philosophy yet discovered. 

Not many yeai’s ago, a. well-dressed young woman called 
run* overling upon me, and stated tliat her lady, wliosi'. 
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name, she said, woi;Id be communicated by herself, had 
been ill for some days, and wished me to visit her privately. 
I asked her when she required my attendance ; and got 
for answer, that she, the messenger, would conduct me to 
th e residence of the patient, if it was convenient for me to 
go at that time. I was disengaged, and agreed to accom- 
pany the young woman as soon as I had given directions 
to my assistant regarding the preparation of some medi- 
cines Avhich required the application of chemical rules, 
o e ingenuous, I was a little curious to know the secret 

.. 1 * was a secret about it 

plain, from the words, and especially the manner, of 

e young woman, who spoke mysteriously, and did not 

seem to wish any questions put to her on the subject of 

er mission The night was dark, but the considerate 

scrunlef \ Provided a lantern ; and, to anticipate my 

not ^ distance we had to go would 

walk being sufflcien. take n/,o „„r d”es.i 1,1 ' 

re<,nS"LTf ^ f conducjn 

cquested ker to lead the way, and we proceeded alone 

,™7fn >»8'lh ™d tlHm 

ftshionable part of thr'toha'bi‘taS“f 

residences. 7t the mouth 171001,1 enlr 7”, 

along the gable of a large house, and apparendy le'dVo thl 

man stopped, and whispered to “ rffikldeTflr 

conducted into the chamber of the Lk r . 

her directions; and, keeping dose behind ^ ^ obeyed 

a guide, until we came to a back door,^dle^L' y^^ 
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woman — ^begging my pardon for her forwardness — took 
hold of my hand, and led me along a dark passage, then 
up a stair, then along another passage, which was lighted 
by some wax tapers placed in recesses in the wall ; at the 
end of which, she softly opened a door, and ushered me 
into a very large bedroom, the magnificence of which was 
only partly revealed to me by a small lamp filled with 
aromatic oil, whose fragrance filled the apartment. The 
young woman walked quickly forward to a bed, hung 
with light green silk damask curtains fringed with yellow, 
and luxuriously ornamented Avith a superfluity of gilding; 
and, drawing aside the cui'tains, she Avhispered a few words 
into the ear of some one lying there, apparently in distress; 
then hurried out of the room, leaving me standing on the 
floor, without introduction or explanation, 

Tlie novelty of my position deprived me for a moment 
of my self-possession, and I stood stationary in the middle 
of the room, deliberating upon whether I should call back 
my conductress, and ask from her some explanation, or 
proceed forward to the couch, where, no doubt, my services 
were required ; but my hesitation Avas soon resolved, by 
tlie extraordinary appearance of an Indian-coloured female 
countenance, much emaciated, and lighted up Avith tAvo 
hj’iglit orbs, occupying the interstice betAveen the curtains, 
and beckoning on me, apparently Avith a painful eflTort, 
Ibrward. I obeyed, and, throwing open the large folds of 
damask, had as full a vioAV of my extraordinary patient as 
tlie light that emanated from the perfumed lamp, and 
shone feebly on her dark countenance, Avould permit. Slio 
beckoned to me to take a chair, Avhich stood by the side 
of the bed; and, having complied Avith her mute request, 

I begged to know what Avas the complaint under wliich she 
laboured, that I might endeavour to yield her such relief 
as Avus in the power of our prol’essional art. 1 thus limited 
myijuestion to llit» naturii of her disease, in the expectation 
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that she herself would clear up the mystery which hung 
around the manner in which I was called, and introduced 
to so extraordinary a scene as that which was notv before 
me. Her great weakness seemed to require some com- 
posure, and a collecting of her scattered and reduced ener- 
gies, before she could answer my simple question. I now 
observed more perfectly than I had yet done the character 
and style of the room into which I had been intro- 
duced— its furniture, ornaments, and luxuries ; and, above 
all, the extraordinary, foreign-looking invalid who seemed 
to be the mistress of so much grandeur. Though a bed- 
room, the apartment seemed to have had lavished upon its 
fitting-up as much money as is often expended on a lord’s 
drawing-room— the bed itself, the wardrobes, pier-glasses, 
toilets, and dressing-cases, being of the most elaborate 
workmanship and costly character— the pictures numerous, 
an magnificently framed ; -while on all sides were to be 
.aen foreign ornamen., chiedy ainese and I„aU° of 
ri ant appearance, and devoted to purposes and uses of 
refined luxury of which I could form no adequate concep- 
tion. On a smaU table, near the bed, there was a multi- 
plicity of boxes, vials, trinkets, and bijouterie of all kinds • 
and fragrant mixtures, intended to perfume the apartment,’ 
were exposed in vanous quarters, and even scattered exu- 
berantly on spread covers of satin, with a view to their 
yieling their sweets more freely, and filling aU the corners 
of the room. In full contrast with all this array of gran- 

memioMd'^^b strange-looking individual already 
East Indian ; and, though possessed of comely features 
ttis Toun^ 

s countiy. The sickness under which she laboured 
u lie 1 appeared to be very severe, had rendered her 

t^^iin and caaaverous-looking-making the balls of Lr 

brJliaw ayes assume tl,e appearance of being protruded, 
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and imparting to all her features a sharp, prominent aspect, 
the very reverse of the natural Indian type : yet, true to 
her sex and the manners of her country, she was splendidly 
decorated, even in this state of dishabille and distress ; the 
coverlet being of rich Indian manufacture, and resplendent 
■witli the dyes of the East — her gown and cap decorated 
will) costly needlework— her fingers covered with a pro- 
fusion of rings, while a cambric handkerchief, richly em- 
broidered, in her right hand, had partly enveloped in its 

folds a large golden vinegarette, set profusely with "litter- 
ing gems. 


The rapid survey which enabled me to gather this 
goncial estimate of what was presented to me, was nearly 
completed before the invalid had collected strength enough 
to answer my question: and she was just beginning to 
speak — having ns yet pronounced only a few inarticulate 
syllables — when she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
same young woman who had acted as my conductress, and 
who now exhibited a manner the very opposite of the softi 
qn iet, slipping nature of her former carriage. The sudden- 
ness, and even impetuosity of her entry, Avas inconsistent 
with tlie character of nurse to a lady in so distressed a 
condition as that of her apparent mistress; but her subse- 
quent conduct Avas much more incomprehensible and ex- 

tnun'diiiary ; lor, without sjiouking and without stopping, 
slici ruslictl forward, and, taking me by the ariii, hurried 
mo away tlirougli tlio door by wliicli I iiad entered, along 
tlio lighftMl passage, down the stair, and never stopped 
until she landed me on the tliresliold of the back-door by 
whicli 1 (jiitered tlic liouse. At this time I heard the bell 
I, as I l lioviglit, tlie> fore or street door of the house ringing 
violently ; and my eomluctrcss, without saying a word, 
ran away as fast as I ho darkness would jau’init, leaving me, 
]»erplox('d and coidbunded at what I liad seen and hejmh 
to (hid my way liome in the best way I could. 
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In my professional capacity I had not been accustomed 
to any mysterious or secret practice of our art, which, 
eing exercised ostensibly and in reality for the benefit of 
mankind, requires no cloak to cover its operations ; and, 
loiigh I was curious to know the secret of such incompre- 
hensible proceedings, I felt no admiration of, or rehsh for 
adventures so unsuited to the Ufe and manners of a sober 
practical man. One thing, however, was clear, and seemed 

life !r IV every-day notions of 

dou^ T f negotiation, and even to solve the 

he i ? secrecy-and that was, 

he individual I had been thus called to see professionally 

uc 1 a condition of body as required urgently the 

-lm,nistrations of a medical practitioner. On tL foflow! 

S day, I resolved upon making some inquiries ivith a 
^ lew to ascertam who and what the individual was that 
occupie t e house to which I had been introduced and 
M Inch, upon a su^ey in daylight, I could have no difficulty 

able Tn’ t °‘="'^Pied to be 

thu! 

and Ignorance of the secret involved in my pre^ouTS 

on .he previous oooasien, the r, 

me, with an r mviauai waited on 

treatment I had received a unceremonious 

explained to my satllSn f 
I would again accompany herTo the'^lrmrhoS’TnV^'^ 

g^ea. We these selVadveX^Lt “ 

f ‘Wa occadou. to Bake a sierffi^ee ^ 

“ » P-f-iottal way, .0 the distreLd 

31 
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on the previous occasion, whose situation, so far as I could 
judge from appearances, was not far removed from the 
extremity of danger. I again, accordingly, committed my- 
self to the guidance of the young woman ; and, after a 
re])etition of the windings and evolutions of the previous 
visit., soon found myself again seated in the chair that stood 
by tl le gorgeous bed of the strange invalid. Everything 
seenied to be in the same situation as before : the lamp 
gave out its weak light, tlie perfumes exhaled their sweets, 
and the distressed lady exhibited the same strange contrast 
between her reduced sickly condition and the superb 
finery of her dishabille. 

I had not been long seated, when she struggled to inform 
me, in a very weak voice, that she w.as much beholden to 
mo for my attention, and grieved for the unceremonious 
treatment I had received on my last visit. I replied, that 
I laid my account with much greater personal inconve- 
nience, in the pursuit of my profession, than any to which 
she had subjected or could subject me — all such considera- 
tions lieing, in my apprehension, of small importance in 
comjiarison with the good we had often the power of 
administering to individuals in distress; and bogged to 
know the nature of the complaint under which she too 
evidently laboured, that I might endeavour to ameliorate 
her sulferings, and restore her to that health without 


which the riches she apparently was mistress of, cordd be 
of small avail in remlering her happy. She appeared 
grateful for the sentiments I expressed; and proceeded to 
tell me, still with the same struggling dilliculty of utterance, 
arising from her exi-reme weakness, that she was the nde 

of ( Jolonel r , the. projirietor of the mansion into which 

I had been thus secretly inl.rodnoed, for reasons she would 
exiilain in the course of her narrative. She had been 
married to her husband, she jiroceeded, in the East Indies, 
of which country .she was a native ; and, having succeeded 
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That I intended, to explain to you,” she said, after a 
pause, TVTien I felt myself ill (and my complaint com- 
menced by excruciating pains in my stomach, accompa- 
nied with vomiting,) I told my husband that I feared it 
would be necessary to call a doctor; but, ah, sirl the 
very thought of the necessity of medical aid to the object 
of so much love and tenderness, put him almost frantic. 
He confessed that it was a weakness ; but declared his 
inability to conquer it. Yet, alas ! his unremitting Idnd- 
ness has not diminished my disease. Tliough I have taken 
everything his solicitude has suggested and offered to me, 
my pains still continue, my appetite is entirely gone, and 
the weakness of my body has approached that of the help- 
less infant. Three days ago I thought I would have 
breathed my last ; and parting thoughts of my native 
country, and the dear friends I left there to follow the 
fortunes of a dearer stranger, passed through my mind 
with the feeling of a long and everlasting fareAvell. My 
husband wept over me, and prayed for my recovery ; but 
he could not think me so ill as to make the call of the 
doctor imperative ; and I did not press a subject which I 
saw was painful to him. No, sir, I would rather have 
died than have produced in him the slightest uneasiness ; 
and my object in calling you in the secret manner you 
have witnessed, was simply to avoid causing to him the 
pain of thinking that my illness was so great as to render 
your services absolutely necessary.” 

The communication I now heard, which was spoken in 
broken sentences and after considerable pauses, in place of 
clearing up my difficulty, increased it, and added to my 
surprise. Some light was, no doubt, throvm on the cause 
which produced the secret manner of my visitation ; but 
every other circumstance attending the unfortimate lady’s 
case was merged in deeper gloom and mystery. The 
circumstance of a husband who loved liis wife refusing to 
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husband, proceeding on the idea that her stomach la- 
boured under weakness and required some tonic medicine, 
had administered to her, on several occasions, what we 
teim limatura fern (iron filings) — a remedy for cases of 
dyspepsia and bad stomachs, but not suited to the inflam- 

matoiy disorders of the kind under which she was suffer- 

% - - 

ing. I asked her if she had any of the medicine lying by 
hei , and she replied, with simplicity, that her husband 
generally took charge of it himself ; but that he had that 
evening laid a small paper, containing a portion of it, on 
the top of a side-table, until he administered to her the 
dose she was in the habit of receiving, and had gone away 
without laying it past, according to his custom. I took 
up the paper, examined it, and found, according to the 
rapid investigation I bestow^ed on it, without the aid of 
any tests, that it possessed all the appearances of the genu- 
ine medicine. I, however, took the precaution of empty- 
ing a small portion of it into another paper, and slipping 
it into my pocket unobserved by the patient. I then told 
licr that I thought she should discontinue the use of tlie 
powder, w^hich was entirely unsuited to her ailment. 

“ Jhat is a cruel advice, sir,^* slie cried, in a tone of 
great excitement. “ How can I discontinue a medicine 
offered to mo by the hands of a husband, without being 
able to give any reason for rejecting liis kindness? I 
tremble to think of repaying all the attentions of that dear 
mail wuth ingratitude, and wounding liis sensibility by 
rejecting this testimony of his solicitude and affection. I 
cannot — 1 feel 1 cannot. The grief I would thereby pro- 
duce to Jiim wniuld be rellccted, by sympathy, on this 
weak frame, which is unable to struggle much longer 
with the pains of flesh alone, far less with the additional 
anguish ol a wounded mind, grieved to death at causing 
sorrow to the man 1 so dearly love. Do not, oh ! do not, 
sir, make me an ingrate,” 
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I was struck with the devotion of this gentle being, 
who actually trembled at the idea of producing uneasiness 
to the man whom she had raised to affluence, and who yet 
would not allow her the benefit of a doctor in her distress; 
but, while I was pleased -with this exhibition of a featiire 
in the female character I had never before seen so strongly 
developed, though I had read and heard much of the fide- 
lity and affection of the women of the east, I was much 
chagrined at the idea that so iaii- and beautiful a virtue 
would probably prevent me from doing anything effectual 
for a creature who, independently of her distance from her 
country, had so many other claims on my sympathy. I 
told her that I feared I could be of little service to her if 
she could not resolve upon discontinuing her husband’s 
medicine ; and tried to impress upon her the necessity of 
confcming to oty advice, if she Uhed to make heLlf 
well— the best mode, assui-edly, of making her husband 
lappy ; but she replied that she expected I would have 
been able to give her something to restore her to health 
independently of what she got from her husband— a result 
s e wshed above aU things, as she sighed for the oppor- 

dehghting him, by attributing to his medicines 

I 
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er to renounce her husband’s medicine and to conform to 
my prescriptions, or to leave her to the fate she seemed to 
court. I put several more questions to her, but received 
no other answer than a wave of the hand-a plain token 
of her wish that I should leave her to the tender mercies 
0 her husband. I had now no alternative ; and, rising I 
ovved to her, and took my leave. I had some difficulty 
in finding my way out of the house ; but, after several 
ineficctual turns through mvng passages, I reached the 
door through which I had entered, and returned home. 

The extraordinary scene I had witnessed engaged my 
attention during the evening, but all my efforts at clearin<r 
Rp the mystery that enveloped the proceedings of these 
individuals were met by difficulties which for a time 
seemed insuperable. I sat cogitating and recogitating 
various theories and probabilities, and hf,d several times 
e.xarnined the iron powder, which, for better observation, 
lad scattered on a sheet of white paper that lay on my 
table. My intention was to test it, and I ivaited the 
incoming of my assistant to aid me in my experiment. As 
I looked at it at intervals between my trains of thought, I 
was struck with a kind of glittering appearance it exhi- 
bited, and which was more observable when it caught my 
eye obliquely and collaterally, during the partial suspen- 
sion of my peiception by my cogitations. Housed by this 
circumstance, 1 ])roceeded instantly to a more minute in- 
vestigation ; and having, by means of a magnet, removed 
all the particles of iron, what was my surprise to find a 
lesiduiim ot triturated ghuss — one of the most searching 
.tnd insidious poisons known in toxicology. Good God! 
what were niy tlioiights and feelings when the first Hash 
of this discovmy Hared upon my mind— solving, in an 
ins(;int, by the intensity of its painful light, all my doubts, 
and lealizing .all my suspieions, ICvery circumstance of 
this mysterious allidr stood now revealed in clear reliel- — a 
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imagination, and interested my feelings to a degree incom- 
patible with the exercise of a calm judgment. In propor- 
tion as my emotion subsided, the difficulty of my situation 
appeared to increase. I was, apparently, the only person 
who knew anything of this extraordinary purpose, and I 
saw the imprudence of taking upon myself the total respon- 
sibility of a report to the public authorities in a case where 
the chances of conviction would be diminished to nothing 
by the determination of the victim to save her destroyer, 
whom she never would believe guilty, and by the want of 
evidence of a direct nature that the powder I had tested 
was truly destined for her reception ; while, in the event 
of an impeachment and acquittal of the culprit, I would 
be exposed to liis vengeance, and his poor wife would be 
lor ever subjected to his tyranny and oppression. On the 
other hand, I was at a loss to know how I could again get 
access to the sick victim, whom I had left without being 
requested to repeat my visit ; and, even if that could be 
accomplished, I had many doubts whether she woidd pay 
the slightest attention or regard to my statement, that her 
husband, whom she seemed to prefer to her own divine 
llrama, designed to poison her. Yet it was clear that the 
poor victim behoved to be saved, in some way, from the 
dreadful fate which impended over her ; and the neces- 
sity of some steps being taken Avith rapidity and efficacy, 
behoved to resolve scruples and doubts AA'hich otherwise 
miglit have been considered worthy of longer time and 
consideration. 

Next day 1 found I had made little progress in coming 
to a resolution what step to pursue, yet every hour and 
minute that passed reproached me with cruelty, and my 
imagination brought continually before my eyes the poor 
victim swallowing the slated periodical quota of her dealh- 
driig. I could have no rest or peace of mind till some- 
thing was done, nt least to the extent of putting her on her 
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guard against the schemes of her cruel destroyer j and, 
after all ray cogitations, resolutions, and schemes, I found 
myself compeUed to rest satisfied with seeing her, laying 
before her the true nature of her danger, and leaving to 
the operation of the mstinctive principle of self-preserva- 
tion the working out of her ultimate safety. At the same 
hour of the evening at which my former visit was made, I 
repaired to the back entrance of the large mansion, and, 
upon rapping at the door, was fortunate enough to be 
answered by the young woman who acted formerly as my 
guide. She led me, at my request, instantly to the sick- 
room of her lady, who, having immediately before been 
seized with an attack of vomiting, was Ijdng in a state of 
exhaustion approaching to the inanity of death. I spoke 
to her, and she languidly opened her eyes. I saw no pro- 
spect of being able to impress upon her comatose mind the 
aw i truth I had come to communicate ; yet I had no 
alternative but to make the attempt ; and I accordingly 
pioceeded, with as few words as possible, and in a tone of 
voice smted to the lethargic state of her mind and senses, 

ands of her husband were fraught with deadly poison 
which was alone the cause of aU her sufferings and^a-onies’ 
and would soon be the means of a painful death. “These 

effect oVih ^ in^pressively, and watched the 

effect of them ivith anxiety and solicitude. A convulsive 

s Udder passed over her, and shook her violently She 

opened her eyes, which I saw fill with tears, and fixed a 
steady look on my countenance. 

“ It is impossible;' she said, with a low auttnr^l i 

ani T? emphasis ; “ and if it were possible I would 
tiU take his medicine, and die, rather Lfol; f 

consciousness of love and fidelity.” 

Th« wor* she occompamed with a wave of her hand 
aa tf she tnshed ae to depart. I could not set her 
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Utter another syllable. I had discharged a painful duty ; 

and, casting a look upon her, which I verily believed would 

be the last I would have it in my power to bestow on this 

personification of fidelity and gentleness, I took my de- 
parture. 


I felt myself placed in a very painful position for two or 
three clays after this interview, arising from a conviction 
that I had not done enough for the salvation of this poor 
victim, and yet without being able to fix upon any other 
means of rendering her any assistance, unless I put into 
execution a resolution that floated in my mind, to admonish 
her husband, byan anonymous communication, and threaten 
to divulge the secret of his guilt, unless ho instantly de- 
sisted from his nefarious purpose— a plan that did not re- 
ceive the entire sanction of my honour, howev^er much it 
enlisted the approbation of my feelings. Some further 
time jiassed, and added, with its passing minutes, to my 
mental disquietude. One evening, when I was sitting 
meditating iiainfullj'' on this sombre subject, a lackey, 
supeibly uressed, was introduced to me by my servant, 
and staled that ho had been commanded liy his master. 
Colonel 1' , to request my attendance at his house 

v\ ithout dcitiy. 1 started at the mention of the name, and 
the nature of the message j and the man stared at me, as 
1 exhibited the iiicsolution of doubt and the perturbation 
of suijirise, in place of returning him a direct answer, 
liecovering mysedf, I replied, that 1 would attend upon the 
instant; and, indeed, I felt a greater anxiety to fly to that 
liouse on wliich my thoughts were painfully fixed, than I 
ov'ei' did f.o visit the. most valued friend 1 ev''er attended in 
distress. As 1 hurried along, 1 took little time to tliiuk of 
the object of my call ; but I siisju'cted, either that Colonel 

1^ had got some notice of my havdng secretly vdsited, 

in my jirolessional capacity, his wife, and being therefore 
privy to liis design — a state of opposing oircunistances, 
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which he was now to endeavour in some way to counter- 

act— or that, finding, from the extremity to which his 

wife was reduced, that he was necessitated to call a doctor, 

as a kind of cloak or cover to his cruel act, he had thus 

made a virtue of necessity, Avhen, alas ! it would be too 

late for my rendering the unfortunate creature any service. 

“ He shall not, however, escape,” muttered I, vehemently, 

through my teeth, as I proceeded. “ He little knows that 

he IS now calling to his assistance the man that shall hang 
him.” ® 

I soon arrived at the house, and rung the front door 
bell. The same powdered lackey who had preceded me 
opened the door. I was led up two pair of stairs, and 
found myself in the same lobby with which I had already 
become somewhat famihar. I proceeded forward, think- 
ing I was destined for the sick chamber of the lady • but 
the servant opened a door immediately next to that of her 
room, and ushered me into an apartment furnished in an 
elegant style, but much inferior to that occupied by his 
ivife. In a bed lay a man of a genteel, yet sinister ca^st of 
countenance, ^th a large aquiline nose, and piercing 
black eyes. He appeared very pale and feverish, and 
threw upon me that anxious eye which we often fiLd in 
p lents who are under the first access of a serious disease- 
as if nature, while she kept her secret from the under- 
standing communicated it to the feelings, whose eloquence 

tacility. I knew, in an mstant, that he was comn->ftt«^ 
y a relentless hand, to suffering, in aU likelihood, in the 

thlT h * ^°^onel P—L .^nd 

my professional services. I looked at him fotently” W 

investigation. At that instant a nfo ^ Professional 

mstant, a piercing scream rang 
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through the house, and made my ears tingle. I asked 
him who liad uttered that scream, which must have come 
rom some creature in the very extremity of agony, and 
niade an indication as if I would hasten to administer re- 
lef to the victim. In an instant, I was close and firm in 
t e trembling clutch of the sick man, Avho, with a wild and 
contused look, begged me not to sacrifice him to any 
attention to the cause of this disturbance, which was 
produced by a servant in the house habitually given, 
through fits of hysterics, to the utterance of these screams! 
I put on an appearance of being satisfied ivith this state- 
ment; but I fixed my eye relentlessly on him, as he still 
shook, from the combined effects of his incipient disease, 
and his fear of my investigating the cause of the scream! 

I proceeded to examine into the nature of his complaint. 
The symptoms described by him, and detected by my 
observation, satisfied me that he had been seized with an 
attack of virulent typhus ; and from the intensity of some 
of the indications — particularly his languor and small 
pulse, his loss of muscular strength, violent pains in the 
head, the inflammation of his eyes, the strong throbbinf>- 
of his temporal arteries, his laborious respiration, p, arched 
tongue, and hot breath — I was convinced he had before 
him the long sands of a rough and rapid race with death. 
At the close of my investig.ation he looked anxiously and 
wistfully in my fiice, and asked me ivhat I conceived to be 
the nature of his complaint. I told him .at once, and with 
greater openness and readiness than I u.sually practise, 
that 1 was veiy much afraid he was committed for a severe 
comvse of virulent typhus. He felt the full force of an 
announcement which, to those who have had any experi- 
ence of this king of fevers, cannot fiiil to carry terror in 
every .syllable ; and Hilling back on his pillow, turned uii 
his eye to heaven. At this moment, a succession of 
Bcream.s, or rather yell.s, sounded through the house; but 
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as I now saw that I had a chance of saving the innocent 
sufferer, I pretended not to regard the dreadful sounds, 
and purposely averted my eyes to escape the inquiring, 
nervous look of the sick man. I gave him some direc- 
tions, promised to send some medicines, and took my 
leave. 


As I shut the door, the waiting-maid, whom I had seen 
before, was standing in the door of her mistress’s apart- 
ment, and beckoned me in, with a look of terror and 
secrecy. I was as anxious to visit her gentle mistress as 
she was to call me. On entering, which I did slowly and 
silently, to escape the ear of her husband, I found the 
unfortunate creature in the most intense state of agon}'. 
Ihe ground glass she had swallowed, and a great part of 
which, doubtless, adhered to the stomach, was too clearly 
the cause of her screams; but, to my surprise, I dis- 
covered, from her broken ejaculations, tliat the grief of her 
husband’s niness had been able, in its strength, to light its 
way to her heart, through aU her bodily agonies produced 
by his poison. My questions regarding her OAvn condition 
were answered by hysterical sobs, mixed with ejaculations 
0 pity and requests to know how he was, and what was 
natoe of the complaint by which he had been attacked 

nf V u ’ “ been the cause 

his lUness, by entaihng upon him the necessity of 

a tending her, and wounding his sensitive heart by^her 

distress. My former communications to her conceW 

poison, and my caution against her acceptance of it 

from the hands of her intended murderer, had produced 

a^aLsTth?""" predetermined to believe nothin- 

burning «cera ; nnd yet, in the verv midst of hi . ’ 

her faith, confidence andlnvoct j i ogouies, 

. naence, and love stood unshaken ; a noble yet 
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melancholy emblem of the most elevated, yet often least 
valued and most abused virtues of her sex. I endeav- 
oured to answer her fevered inquiries about her husband, 
y te hng her that he stood in great need of her attendance-, 
and tJiat, if she would agree to foUow my precepts, and 
put herself entirely under my advice and direction, she 
might, in a very short time, be enabled to perform her 
uty of a faithful wife and a kind nurse to her distressed 
partner. The first perception she caught of the meanin<» 
of my communicaUon, lighted up her eye, even in the 
midst of her wringing pains ; and, starting up, she cried, 
that she would be the most abject slave to my will, and 
obey me in all things, if I could assure her of the blessing 
of being able to act as nurse and comforter to her husband. 
Now I saw my opportunity. On the instant I called up 
and despatched the waiting-maid to my home, ivith direc- 
tions to my assistant, to send me instantly an oleaginous 
mixture, and some powerful emetics, which I described in 
a reciiie. I waited the return of the messenger, adminis- 
tered the medicines, and watched for a time their opera- 
tion and eflccts. Notwithstanding the continued attacks 
that had been made on her system by the doses of an active 
poison, I was .satisfied that, if my energies were not, in 
some unforeseen way, thwarted and opposed, I ivould be 
able to bring this deserving wife and pattern of her sex 
Ironi the brink of the grave that had been dug for 
her by the hand of her husband. After leaving with the 
waiting-maid some direction.s, I proceeded home, for the 

pill pose of jireparing the necessary medicines for my other 
patient. 

I now commenced a series of regular visits to my two 
p«iticnts-“the illnc.ss of the husband afiording me the most 
ample scope for saving his wile. As he gradually de- 
scended into the unavoidable depths of his inexorable 
disease, she, by the elastic force of youth and a good con- 
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stitunon, operatbg m unison mth my medicines, wliicli 
were administered u-ith the greatest regularity, graduaUy 

ew 0 t e lurkmg poison, and advanced to a state of 
comparauve safety and strength. I was much pleased to 
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•Uol 1.C? Z be cSTf -f ' 

migh. .bein .ee. eeft 'fi 

ob^uous mode of increasing her husband’I -ii ^ 
augmenting those sufferings she was so s'r°T’ 
-eUorate, were scarcely sufficient rp evem L ; 
puttmg her design into execution. ^ ^ 

The husband’s disease, which eftoT, 
months, though the J • “ ® of two 

third anft fomh ts lb ““ “““f 

-eking, as a “t’^.fTaTt 

Wed art of our prlltn <><>> 

^mg height of :20; he exhibit 

tbe chest, increased thirst blackfurrert . °PP^cssion at 

ticulate, muttering speech which and inar- 

unlavourable indicating • and th considered to be. 

tendency to delirium— a comm ^ clear 

leaving, even after the patient h°’ ®^‘ical symptom— 

the patient has recovered, and often for 

32 
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years, its marks in the weakened intellect. One evening 
I was standing by his bedside, studying his symptoms; 
witnessing the excess of his sufferings, and listening to the 
bursts of incoherent speech which, from time to time, came 
rom him, as if expelled from his sick spirit by some in- 
ternal power. He spoke often of his wfe, wliom he called 
by the name of Espras ; and, in the midst of his broken 
ejaculations, gushes of intense feeling came on him, filling 
his yellow sunken eyes vuth rheumy tears, and producing 
heavy sobs, which, repressed by his loaded chest, assumed 
sounds unlike anything I ever heard, and beyond my 
power of description. I could not well understand these 
indications of the working of his spirit; but I fancied 
that, when he felt his oivn agonies, became conscious of 
Avhat it is to suffer a certain extremity of pain, and learned, 
for tlie first time in his life, the sad experience of an 
inexorable disease, which presented to him the prospect of 
a lingering death, his mind recurred to the situation of his 
wife, wlio, as he thouglit, was, or might be, enduring 
tortures produced by his hand, transcending even his 


sufferings, 'iliere seemed to be less of conscience in his 
mental openitions, than a new-born sorrow or sympathy, 
^vrung out of a lioart naturally obdurate, by the anguish' 
of a ])ersonaI experience of tlic pain he himself liad pro- 
duced ill another, who liad the strongest claims on his 
protection and love. Ilis mind, though volatile and 
wandering, and not fur from verging on delirium, was not 
yet (h'ranged ; and 1 wius about to put a question to him 
concerning his wife, wliom he had not directly mentioned 
to me, when the door opened, and the still pale and 
(Miiacialed figure of Airs. P , dressed in a w 



morning gown, enterial the apartment, struggling with 
her AV(*akne,ss to get forward, and clutching, in her breath- 
less elforts, at whatever presented itself to her nerveless 
arms, io support lim', and aid her in her progress to ilie 
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sick-bed of her Imsband. Tlie bed being in the middle of 
a large room, she was necessitated to trust partly to the 
weak powers of her limbs, which having failed her, she, 
m an attempt to spring forward and reach it before 
sinking, came short of her aim, and fell with a crash on 
the floor, uttering, as she stumbled, a scream of sorrow 
wrung from her by the sight of her husband lyin<T ex- 
tended on a bed of sickness. The noise started the 
mvahd, who turned his eyes wildly in the direction of the 
disturbance ; and I rushed forwards to raise in my arms 
e exhausted \dctim. I had scarcely got her placed on 
ler feet, when she again struggled to reach the bed: and 
hainng by my assistance, got far enough forward, she 
threw herself on the body of the fever-ridden patient 

HsnaS^f ^ bedewed 

ills pale face with tears — 

to Z'' -t"*. ' I ™ bound 

M It that I have been deprived of tins luxury of the M 
otncken heart— to watch your looks on,t ^ 

uaut ? Thanks to the blessed powers of your faith and 

of ntute, I have you now in my arms, and no mom slnli 

Tel ar“„d“' “ ^ i '' 

watcti and tend you, till the assiduities of my affectinn 

weat^ut the effects of your cruel disease brought ^ Z 

An^l b ^ J'”” «rtblesf Espras ” 

and sobbed intensely This sceno f f * 

• , . -Liiis scene, from the anfitl^ocic 

r =Trd,rur irwr "y dT r ™ 

narrowly the eye of the patient • but it ' ^ 

clouded by the effects of the fever and tor* ° 
foff^ou, to enable ute to dlstlnSbtrwZrZ:- 
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of disease and the working of the natural affections. But 
that lus mind and feelings were working, and were 

fetjfdlv"lfv r f impulse, was proved 
rnixld^.^f r indistinct muttering and jabbering, 

Mth deep sighs, and the peculiar sound of the 

assimilate to any sound I ever heard. All my efforts to 

011111^1 1 *^ entreaty were vain ; she still 

o 0 him, as if he had been on the eve of beino- taken 

from her by death. Her sobbing continued unabated, and 
inr tears fell on his cheek. These intense expressions of 
love and sorrow awoke the sympathy which I thought had 
previously been partially excited, for I now observed that 
he turned away his head, while a stream of tears flowed 
down his flice. It was now, I found, necessary, for the sake 
of the patient, to remove the e.xcited lady; and I was 
0 ige to apply a gentle force before I could accomplish 
my purpose. She insisted, however, upon remainino- in 
the room, and beseeched me so piteously for this privUe-^e 
thiit I consented to a couch being made up for her a? a 
Idle distance from the bed of her husband, whom it was 
her determination to tend and nurse, to the exclusion of 
H Others. I was not, indeed, ill pleased at this resolution, 
or I anticipated, from her unexampled love and devoted- 
ness, an effect on the licart of her husband which might 
cure its vices and regenerate its affections. 

On the next occasion of my stated visit, I found my 
patient had at last fallen into a state of absolute delirium. 

On a soft arm-chair, situated by his bedside, sat his wife, 
tlie picture of dcsjiair, wringing her hands, and indulging 
III the most extravagant demonstrations of grief and affec- 
tion. The wretched man exhibited the ordinary symptoms 
of that iinnutural excitement of the brain under which ho 
laboured— relapsing at times into silence, then uttering a 
multiplicity of confused words— jabbering wildly— looking 
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about him with that extraordinary expression of the eye, 
as if every individual present was viewed as a murderer- 
then starting up, and, with an overstrained and chokinj? 
voice, vociferating his frenzied thoughts, and then attain 
relapsing into sUence. It is but Uttle we can do°for 
patients in this extreme condition ; but the faith his wife 
reposed m professional powers that had already saved her 
suggested supplications and entreaties which I told her she 

r ^ Dispensator of hope and 

relief. The^ tumultuous thoughts of the raving victim 

were stiU at intervals rolKng forth ; and, aU of a sudden, I 
was startled by a great increase of the intensity and con- 
nectedness of his speech. He had struck the chord that 

mur'd fearfiilly m his o^vn ears. His attempt to 
murder the creature who now sat and heard his ^vild con- 

bX s^en “ 

13 loaded by the burden of heraelf-that glass is not wel 

a doctor-I cannot bear the thought of you labouring 

under that necessity— who can cure you so well as vout 
devoted husband ? Take this-fear 

have suspicious ? When she is gone, I shaU have a 

in . f 7 aslianied-yet, is she not a stranger 

■n a foreign land ? Has she not left her country her reh 
hons, her friends, her gods, for me, whom she ias mid' 

^ opulence ? Cease, cease_I cannot stand these ,LS 

lere is a strife in this heart between the powers of hell 

iy di"""' '■'O *aH r“ 

These words, which he accompanied \vith xviPi « 
were followed by his usual indistinct ST 

henng. I directed my gaae upon his wife. Shfsat m rt 

chair, mobonless, with her eyes feed on 
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she had been struck with death in that position, and been 
^iffened into a rigidity which retained her in her place 
issues of her tenderness and affection seemed to have 

TlmV-ir ®‘«PPed. 

to t1 -"l ingratitude, ingeniously heightened 

to the highest grade of that hell-king of aU human crimes, 

opeiating upon a mind rendered so sensitively susceptible 
of Its influences, paralyzed the whole moral constitution of 
le evotec creature, and realized the poetical creation of 
espair, elt inclined to soften the sternness of her grief 
y qiuccening her disbelief of the raving thoughts of a 
evcr-maniac ; but I paused as I thought of the probable 
necessity of her suspicion for her fiitiire safety from the 
schemes of a murderer, whose evil desires might be resus- 
citated by the return of health. I could do nothing more 
at that time for the dreadful condition of the wretched 
husbaml, and less for the more dreadful state of the miser- 
able wife ; and the personal pain I experienced in witness- 
ing tliis high-wronglit scone of terror, forced me to depart 
leaving the one still raving in his madness, and tlie other 

bound in the stern grasp of the most awful of ufl moral 
Visitations. 

I expected tliat on my next visit I would find such a 
change on my patient as would enable me to decide 
whether lie would live or die; but he was still delirious, 
with the crowded (houghts of the events of his past life 
careering through his fevered brain, as if their rosllcssncss 
and agitation were produced by the burning tires that 
chased them from tlicir legitimate .territory of tlio mind, 
lliere was, however, a change in one quarter. Ills wife’s 
conhdenoe and afl’e.ction had withstood and triumphed 
over the .attack of the previous day, and she was again 
occupied in hanging over her r.aving husband, shedding 
on his unconscious face (ho tear of pitj^, and supplying, by 
anticipation, every want that could bo supposed incident 
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to his miserable condition. This new and additional proof 
of the strength of this woman’s steadfastness, in her unpa- 
ralleled fidelity and love, struck me eveu more forcibly 
than the previous indications she had given of this extra- 
ordinary feature in her character. But I Avas’ uncertain 
yet whether to construe her conduct as salutary or dan- 
gerous to her own personal interests— a circumstance de- 
pending on the further dev. lopment of the sentiments of 
hor husband. On that same evening the change suspected 
took place : the delirium abated, and consciousness, that 
had been driven forcibly from her throne, hastened to 
assume the sceptre of her authority. The crisis was past, 
and the patient began to be sensible of those attentions on 
the part of his devoted wife, which had not only the merit 
of being unremitting, but that of being sweetened by the 
tears of solicitude and the blahdness of love. I marked 
attentively the first impressions made by her devotedness 
on the returning sense. I saw his look following her eye, 
which was continually inflamed and bedewed by the efl'ects 
of her grief; and, after he had for a period of time fixed 
his half-conscious, half-wondering gaze on her, he turned 
it suddenly away, but not before he gave sufiicient indi- 
cations of sympathy and sorrow in a gush of tears. These 
manifestations were aftei’Avards often repeated; but I 
thought I sometimes could perceive an abruptness in his 
manner, and a painful impatience of the minute, refined, 
and ingenious attentions of a highly-impassioned affection, 
which left me in doubt whether, after his disease was re- 
moved, suflScient reliance could be placed on the stabilitv 
of liis regeneration. 

In my subsequent visits I kept up my study of the 
gierations of his mind as weU as the changes of his disease. 
His Avife s attentions seemed rather to increase with the 
mprovement of his health and her increased ability to 
discharge the duties of affection. He had improved so lar 
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as to be in a condition to receive medicines lor the recovery 
of the tone of his stomach. I seized the opportunity of his 
wife leaving for a short time his sick room, and, as I seated 
myself on her chair by the bedside, I took from my pocket 
the powder of iron-filings and triturated glass he had pre- 
pared for the poisoning of her who had latterly been con- 
tributing all the energies of love to the saving of his 
life. 


“ A chalybeate mixture,” said I, while I fixed my eyes 
on his countenance, ‘‘ has been recommended for patients 
in your condition, for improving the power of the stomach 
weakened by the continued nausea of a protracted fever. 
Here is a powder composed of iron-filings, a good clialy- 
beate, which I found lying in your wife’s apartment. I 
have none better in my laboratory, and would recommend 
to you a full dose of it before I depart.” 

The electric effect of this statement was instantaneous 
and remarkable. lie seemed like one who had felt the. 
sluirp sting of a musket bullet sent into his body by a 
Inind unseen — uncertain of the natiu'e of the wound, or of 

7 

the aim by which it is produced. A sudden suspicion 
relieved his still fevered eye, which threw upon me the 
full blaze of staring wonder and terror, wliile an accom- 
panying uncertainty of my intention sealed his mouth and 
added curiosity to his look. But I followed up my inten- 
tion resolutely and determinedly. 


‘MI ere is on the table,” continued I, “ a mucilaginous 
vehicle for its conveyance into the stomach. I shall pre- 
I)are it instantly. To seize cfuickly the handle of an auspi- 
cious occasion is the soul of our art,” — (Approaching tho 


bed with the medicine in my hand.) 

“ 1 cannot, I cannot take that medicine,” he cried, wildly 
“ What means this ? Help me. Heaven, in this emergency! 
r cannot, 1 dare not take that medicine.” 

“Why?” said J, still eyeing him intently. “Is it be- 
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cause there is ground glass in it? That cannot be; 
because I understand it was intended for Espras, yom* 
loving, faithful wife ; and who would administer so dread- 
ful a poison to a creature so gentle and interesting ? She 
IS, besides, a foreigner in our land ; and who would treat 
the poor unprotected stranger with the dainty that has 

concealed in it a lurking death ? Is this the hospitaUty of 
Britain ? ” •' 

Every word was a thimderstroke to his heart. All 
uncertainty fled before these flaming sarcasms, which ear- 
ned, on the bolt of truth, the keenness of his oum poison. 
His pain became intense, and exhibited the peculiarity of 
a mi.xture of extreme terror, directed towards me as one 
that had the power of hanging him, and of intense sorrow 
or the injury he had produced to the wife of his bosom 
w lose emaciated figure, hanging over him in his distress’ 
must have been deeply imprinted on his soul. Yet it was 
plain that his sorrow overcame his fear; for I saw his 
osom heaving with an accumulation of hysterical emo- 
ons, which coni^nlsed his frame in the intense manner of 

nerv es. The struggle lasted for several minutes, and at 
last a burst of dissolving tenderness, removing all the ob- 
s luctions of prudence or terror, and stunning my ear with 

Its loud sound, aflbrded him a temporary belief. W 

room ^7^- 7 filled the 
room, and miprht have been liparrl ir. + 1 -. 

, 1 ® ^ neard in the apartment of hiq 

mte, Whose entry, I feared, might have interrupted the 
e.x raorinmy teene. Looting at me nds.fiUlyr 
out hr* ban*, and jobbed out, in a tone of despair- 
re j ou my friend, or are you my enemy ? ” 

, 1 . n? ““d of Ms wife-one of 

a r? f '■'““'0 “0% I had ever seen 

-he desrgna of the poisoner, and him from the X JZ 
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law and tlie fire of hell, I would instantly sign the bond of 
amity. 

“You have knocked from niy soul the bonds of terror,” 
he cried out, still sobbing ; “ and if I knew and were satis- 
fied of one thing more, I would resign myself to God and 
my own breaking heart. Did Espras— yet why should I 
suspect one who rejects suspicion as others do the poison 
slie would swallow from my hand, though labelled by the 

apothecary ?— did Espras tell you what you have so darkly 
and fearfuUy hinted to me V* 


I replied to him that, in place of telling me, the faithful 


unsuspecting creature had to that hour rejected and 

spurned the suspicion, as unworthy of her pure, confiding 
spirit. 

“It is over !— it is over!” cried the changed man. “0 
God I How powerful is virtue ! How strong is the force 
of those qxialities of the heart which we men often treat as 
wealc baubles to toy with, and throw away in our fits of 
jiroud spleen — the softness, the gentleness, the fidelity and 


ilevotcdness of woman 1 How strangely, how wonderfully 
lormcd is the lieart of man, which, disdaining tlie terrors 
of tlio rope of tlie executioner, breaks and succumbs at 
tlie toucli of tlie thistle-down of a wonian^s love I This 
creature, sir, gave me my fortune, made me what I am, 
left for mo her country and her friends, adhered to mo 
through good and evil report — and I prepared for her a 
cruel death I Dreadful contrast! Who shall describe the 
Hliaino, tlie sorrow, the humiliation of the ingrato whoso 
crime has risen to the fearful altitudo of this enormity ; 
and who, hy the tenderness and love of his devoted victim, 
is forced to turn his eye on the grim reward of death for 
lov(*, I’ichcH, ainl life ? Gentle, beloved, injured Espras ! 

that emaciated form, tlieso trenilding limbs, tlieso sunken 
('yoH, and these weak and wliispering sounds of pity aiul 
adcctiou liavo touched my heart with a power that never 
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was vouchsafed to the tongue of eloquence. Transcending 

the rod of Moses, they have brought from the rock streams 

of blood ; and every pulse is fiUed with tenderness and 

pity. Wretched fool 1 I was ashamed of your nativity, 

and of the colour you inherited from nature, and never 

estimated the qualities of your heart ; but when shall the 

red-and-white beauty of England transcend my Espras in 

ler fidelity and love, as she does in the skin-deep tints of 

a beguiling, treacherous face ? God 1 what a change has 

come over this heart I Thanks, and prayers, and tears of 

blood, never can express the gratitude it owes to the 

great of our being for this miraculous return to 

^rtue, effected by the simple means of a woman’s confi- 
dence and love.” 

As he finished this impassioned speech, which I have 
repeated as correctly as my memory enabled me to com- 
mit to my note-book, he tiirned his eyes upwards, and 
emained for at least five minutes in sUent prayer As he 

Tued forth f ““ ‘>PP'=”ran'!e 

lie was met as fervently hy the gentle and affecttaate 
crea w lo, grateful to God for this renewed exores 

and lpt“lou?“r ' 

left them , o rt a soene like this, i 

lett them to their enjoyment, and returned home. 

1 was subsequently a constant visitor at fb^ h i- 
Colonel? oiv the house of 

coverv T nffi • 1 J ^ eighteen months after his re- 
y, officiated as accoucheur to his wife on tbo 

Sion of the birth of a son. Other childr^r. r u 

Which Z had some hand in prodnclfv and^Tf r 

mcrease ftnUtr fi 1 . , ^ which I sa\ 


increase daily through a long course oFyears. 


e 

saw 
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THE ADOPTED SON. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF THE COVENANTEES. 


“ On, for the sword of Gideon, to rid the land of tyrants 

^ apostates, and to smite the un- 

go^y Avnth confiision I ” muttered John Brydone to himself 

as he went into the fields on the September of 1645 , and 
e leld that the greater part of a crop of oats, which had 
been cut do^ra a few days before, was carried offi John 
was the proprietor of about sixty acres on the south bank of 
the Ettrick, a little above its junction with the Tweed At 
the period we speak of, the talented and ambitious Marquis 
0 Montrose, who had long been an apostate to the cause of 
t le Covenant— and not only an apostate, but its most power- 
u enemy— ha’vnng, as he thought, completely crushed its 
adherents in Scotland, in the pride of his heart led his 
followers towards England, to support the tottering cause of 
Charles m the south, and ivas now ivith his cavalry quartered 
at Selkirk, while his infantry were encamped at Philiphaugh 
on the opposite side of the river. ’ 


Every reader has heard of Melrose Abbey— which is still 
venerated in its decay, majestic in its ruins — and they have 
read, too, of the abode of the northern ivizard, who shed 
the halo of his genius over the surrounding scenery. But 
many have heard of Melrose, of Scott, and of Abbotsford, 
to whom the existence of Philiphaugh is unknovm. It,' 
however, is one of those places where our forefathers laid 
the founda tion of our freedom with the bones of its enemies, 
and cemented it -with their own blood. If the stranger 
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« ho visits Melrose and Abbotsford pursue bis ioumey a few 
miles farther, he may imagine that he is stiU foUouuL the 
wurce of the Tweed, until he arrive at Selkirk, when he 

Furi k “ r »Pon the banks of the 
to thf^rt?. T tU wooded hills 

tWrer''. '”™u “ »” fte oppOsiteTde rf 

wooded hills and forming, if we may so speak, an arnnhi 

e“ Suel'’^ » -i 

tne l«eed. Such is Philiphaugh; where the arms of thp 

brmTe“for"eve^'““*’ ™ 

coS tt: Z “hre'aftt X’ 

Brydone went out into h UMds and 7 f' 

of ills oats had been carried aC H^d bt d’“"“‘^ 

and that his spirit was .^oth' 

assist the enemies of his countU and thT'^ 

truth; for than John Biydone humble of the 

not a more dauntless or a more determined ^ 

His field, and, W the Ztesl 
unable to discern objects at a few yards’ distL™”™*”^’ 
horsemen rode up to where he stoofo » CoZZ ^ 
one who appeared to be their leader “ en said 

•where the army of Afontmce • ’ inform us 

Trviv * 1 • ^ , ^'tontrose is encamped ? ” 
replied— » Thf rl’g^mony Ine^^kf t^he ro 

was proceeding into the field 

'^rXoTil”h!lTrd'’"!, ‘°"™“ “griix 


raismg 
you." 


'Csly commands 
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“Sir David Leslyl” cried Jo]m-“the chammnn nf H 
truth ! — the defpnrlnt^ , cJianipion of the 

David Leslv as T f ^ ^ ^e Sir 

and, before the n!ist v'" M T ''' readiness, 

host 0 ' t ^ 

ic 1 iiiiisunes into your hand.” 

“See that ye play not the traitor,-' said Leslv fi 

« tree sl.all be ante tl.ee ae the gallewa „ J.'„ I ,1' 
Which he prepared for Mordecai.” 

find me 7^ 7 J°hn, “ if ye 

the markt/the r t" “ “““"S'' I We 

lakina o<r !- a ke oonthraed, 

Wl ia Z ftce ' 

Iheval of ‘r'‘ “ I" '?»><». 

tlie van of his army appeared in sight. ^ 

T^ln? 1 " described the situation of the enemy to Sir 

l a^d, acted as tlieir guide until they came to the Shaw 

IMi taken of a hurried repast, by order of Sir David, the word 
v.is given a ong the line that they should return thanks for 
eing conducted to the place where tlie enemy of the Ivirk 

the l^ad "7fl iniaginary security. The preachers at 
the head of the diircrent divisions of the army gave out a 

psalm and the entire host of the Covenanters, uncovering 

icii leads, joined at the same moment in thanksgiving and 

praise. John Brydone was not a man of tears, but, as he 

joinc in the psalm, they rolled dorni his cheeks, for his 

iicnrt felt, while his tongue uttered praise, that a day of 

c c ivcrancc for the people of Scotland was at hand. The 

psalm being concluded, each preacher oflercd up a short but 

earnest jnuycr, and each man, gra.sping his weapon, was 

ready to lay down his life for his religion and his liberty. 

John Brydone, with his bonnet in hand, approaching Sir 

David, mild— “Now, sir, I that ken the ground, and the 

situation o’ the enemy, would advise ye, as a man who has 
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seen some service mysel’, to halve your men ; let the one 
party proceed by the river to attack them on the one 

retrk™* “ '>*' «'* 

as JohlT " a 8“''« 

as John Brydone had advised. 

The Marquis of Montrose had been disappointed in rein 

been sen. assis. CS saf/ S 

strand ‘1 ‘b« ether defeald oL Carlisle 

bun a’.S “f : “f 

turned liemo t„ ■ * f“‘.P t his Highlanders had re- 

foimidable and heir plunder; but his army was stiU 

Corenanters could bring against him. He had been J ! 

febSi:: i^s“ntafa i to rsSgi" 

hurrying LT fteir , “habitants were 

mingling, half-dressed, with the crLd t ? ^ T 
horse I” shonted Montrose Wc . horse I-to 

obeyed; and in i fin • command was promptly 

he rushed d™ n" “s eaval^J 

Phffiphangh. The mist was b^aML*!,*'’* "7? 

burst upon them as a thunderbolt. ' ousTnd 7/7 
troops lay dead upon the fleid.t He eudeZ^d 

* "But halve your men In equal parts, 
your purpose to fulfil ; 

Let ae half keep the water-side, ' 
xne rest gae round the hi 11/^ 

t Sir Walter Scott says that " thp f Ballad, 

three or four hundred.” All the antSes I ha 

ousand. He also accuses Lesly of abusing his number at a 

mg uis victory by slaughtering many 
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nttestiVf ; *>« Cove- 

1, el, <>f<l =• his otmost speed, aid halted lot until 

tirive 'ftllnn ashortdistanceofwhere thedelifflitful 

watering l„„u, „f Innerleithen now stands, when he LgU 

a temporary restmg-plaee in the house of Lord Traquaif. 

not been idj T'^' ^”7”® <''"'mtl'ed with a sivord, had 

nl r. ' 'Wment; but, as ho had fought 

ove 1,e eo. ' " d“ ^ »■« 

01 or, Ije eonceived ,l to be as mueh his duty to act the part 

,e amarirnn, as it had been to perform that of a soldier 

lie was busted, therefore, on the field in administering as 

he cotUd. to the woundedi and whether they were Cavalier 

who rT.*'’’’ ”°t one 

who could temple on a fallen foe, and in their hour of need 

be considered all men as brothers. He ,vas passing within 

about teeuty ym-ds of a tent upon the Haugh, which had 

a supenoi appearance to the others— it was larger, and the 

cloth winch covered it was of a finer quality; when his at- 

tention was arrested by a sound unlike all that belonged to 

a battle-field— the wailing and the cries of an iiifant ! He 

looked around, and near him lay the dead body of a lady 

an on her breast, locked in her cold arms, a child of a few 

months old was struggling. He ran towards them-he 

Iierceivcd that the lady was dead— he took the child in his 

aims le held it to his bosom — he hissed its cheek “Puir 

thing l-puir thing I” said John; “the innocent hae been 

left to perish aniang the unrighteous.” He was bearing 

away the child, patting its cheek, and caressing it as he 

went, and forgetting the soldier in the nurse, when he said 

unto hmiself-“ Puir innocent 1-an’ belike yor wrang- 

headed faither is fleeing for his life, an’ thinking aboot ye 

wb wor:r:t'“ “ "■ 

n..l r.om Imv ,rlv»» "" of toth rorllBmonts, and 

not iioin n?iy private rovoiigo on tlio part of Goiioral Lonly. 
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rfyer Mother as l,e IlaesI TVecI, ye may be claimed some 
So Jol e ° *" 8 >e en accoiml o’ ye.’’ 

moit° of ol’Ud’s 

mother, and he perceived that she wore a costly rine upon 
fled with it T 'tl"*’’ “ '''"''gli she had 

Id , / ** '"'I' al’iU ia lier 

■groA and 'JkTrtag frirher " '‘T", 

“ These mal Z , he?' i"?’ ^ * 'f SeW pieces, 

tf thj^do noh they may befriend thee when John Bi^done 

ha^gTfttt' t?e? ‘ "■lie 

took fhe fZ27^::t:\yT “ 

unto It as a mother, nnrsine it -^"1 ^ hecame 

John told not his ^rift of L p'^e nm T ®“' 

nch jewels. ^ “or tlie 

The child had been in their keei.in., f 

hut no one appeared to ciaim hiiT “ The' r' 

been baptized,” said John- “huf « bairn may hae 

fashion o’ the sons o’ Belial ■ but W- 1 ‘''o 

the buming_he is ' “ ‘ P'“okofl from 

as a faither-I’il tak upon leThe"”"' ^ *’* 

he were flesh o’ my ain flesh, I wffl f° mr.?’ f "’'"'S'' 
child was baptized. In oor,L ^ the 

found on Phihphangh LdTr'“'' been 

was caUed Philip; and as Jrl there gained, he 

p he hore also^thetm^ o^dLV^r 

for us to foUow the foundling throuirb l • ^ ^^^necessary 

John had two clnldren-a son named ' d''? 

“ -Ws hreast '.ro"S 
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Till, 


1 Inhp. A; the boy up. protector, br 

th<‘ name ot i:.iher and moiii. r: but be knew they w^-n- not 
such, lor John had shown him the fpK>l upon i)r llatjt'h 
where ho had found him waiHng on the bomn, of hio 
mother. Fre<}u»ntly, too, whr •, U quarrehed ^nai, hi • play 
icllows, they would ccJl him the “ Philiphan-h foundbng,” 

and “the ( avaJi-r'b brat;" .and on such ocoasions Mary wris 
wonMo take his part, and. weeping, Fny “ he wa^ h<T 

ther. As he grew up, however, it gnev'-d hit proU*ctor 
to observe that he manifested but little of the jatly, and 
less of the sedateness of Ids own children. “ What it Wn 
i' the bane, isna easily rooted oot o’ the flesh,” aaid John; 
and in secret he prayed and wept that his adopt^^-d wu 
might be brought to a knowledge of the truth, 'fhe days of 
the Commonwealth liad come, and John and his^son Daai"l 


rejoiced in the triumphs of the Parliamenlary armies, and 
the success of its fleets; but, while they spoke, Philip writiJd 
mutter between his teeth — “ It is the triumph of iriurdereni" 
He believed that but for the ascendaucr of the Common- 
wealth, he might hare obtained some tidings of hi- 
and this led him to hate a cause which the actiritj of his 
spirit might hare tempted hiTu to embrace. 

Mary Brydone had always been dear to him: and, as be 
grew towards manhood, he gassed on her beautifa] features 
with delight ; but it was not the calm delight of a brother 
contemplating the fair face of a sister ; for Philip’s heart 
glowed as he gazed, and the blush gathered on his cLeet 
One summer exening they were leturning from the fields 
together, the sun was sinking in the west, the Ettrick mur- 
mured along by their side, and the voice of the wood-dove 
was heard from the copse-wood which covered the hills. 

‘^TThy are you so sad, brother Philip?' said ilaij: 
‘‘would you hide anything from your own sister?’" 

“Do not call me brother. Mary.’’ said he earnestly — “do 
not call me brother/^ 
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“ ^V'ho would cuU you l)rot],er, n.Uip, If I did re- 

turued she aiTectionately. 

‘■‘Let Daniel call me brother,” said he, eagerly: “ but not 

you— not you I” ^ 

She bi^st into tears. » When did I oiFend you Pbilin ” 
^ ^ ’ ***^^'^*^ ^ 3'('U brother?” * 

-ZThmt'r'~r"!” “-H -e Philip 

« T 1 pressed it to his bo.som. “ Mary ” he ad,l...l 

; I have ne.ther father, archer, brother, nor kiidre^-, ,, ' 
one in tie world let there be something that I can cdl 

Jiite^mething that will l„,e „,e !„ return I Do voii m 

derstand me, Mary ?’’ ^ 

“yolTnrno™ ”’“"';”l™'’ *'■ she spoke i 

not as” ^ aniel— as you love your father ; but 

You love Mr. Duncan,” he would have saitl • hni i • 
heart upbraided him for the suspieion, and he “ into u 

a preacher of the Covenant -.nd T i ‘ 

nnich. He was much older than Mary but 1 

to her, and he had asked her father’s consent' toT"^ ^ 
son-in-law. John thoiio-h n * ' heconip his 

would force the incUnation oi hir'd™, iglueVTiitTi' T 
was, as he expressed it r. , ^ t»wt Mr. Duncan 

his proposal was pleasing to him Afnr , 

‘XtiT ft T'’ 

him, and not m a brothet” at fff ‘"’•'■i 

shoulder, and her hand returned tl 

entered the house together and 1 They 

changed. He was a shrewd -- 
and he also suspected the cause. ' ^ 
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1 hilij), said he calmly, for twenty years hae I pro- 

teeted ye, an’ watched ower ye yvi' a faither’s care, an’ I 

fear that, in return for my care, ye iiae brouglit sorrow into 

the bosom o’ my family, an’ instilled disobedience into the 

flesh 0 my ain. flesh. But though ye hae cleaved — as it 

maun hae been inherent in your bluid — into the principles 

o’ the sons o’ this warld, yet, as I ne’er found ye guilty o’ a 

falsehood, an’ as I believe ye incapable o’ ane, tell me truly, 

why IS your countenance an’ that o’ lyiary changed — and 

why are ye baith troubled to look me straight in the face ? 

Answer me— hae ye taught her to forget that she is yotir 
sister ? ” 

“Yes!” answered Philip; “and can it offend the man 

who saved me, who has watched over me, and sheltered me 

from infancy till now, that I should wish to be his son in 
more than in name ? ” 


“ It does ofl'end me, Philip,” said the Covenanter ; “ even 
unto death it offends me ! I hae consented that my dochter 
shall gie her hand to a guid an’ a godly man, who will look 
after herweelfare baith here and hereafter. And ye kenned 
this — she kenned it, and she didna refuse; but ye hae come 
like the son o’ darkness, an’ sawn tares amang the wheat.” 

“ bather,” said Philip, “ if you wiU still allow me to call 
you by that name — foundling though I am — unknown as I 


am — in what am I worse than him to whom you would 
sacrifice your daughter’s happiness?” 

“Sacrifice her hapi)incss!” interrupted the old man; 
“ hoo daur ye speak o’ happiness, wha kens nae meanin’ for 
the word but tlie vain pleasures o’ this sinfu’ warld! Think 
ye that, as a faither, an’ ns ane tliat has my offspring to 
ansAver for, that I daur sacrifice the eternal happiness o’ my 
hairn, for the gratification o’ a temporary feelin’ Avhich ye 
encourage the day and may extinguish the morn ? Na, 
sir ; they whc'i Avad k(fn Avliat true happiness is, maun first 
leurn to crucify human passions. “Mary,” added he, 
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stendy, turning to Ms daughter, “repeat the fifth com- 
manament,” 

had been weeping before, and she now wept aloud. 
Repeat it I ” replied her father yet more sternly. 

“ Honow thy father and thy mother," added she, sobbing 
as she spoke. ' ° 

“ See, then, bairn,” replied her father, “ that ye remem- 
ber that commandment in yer heart, as weel as on yer 
tongue. Remember, too, that o’ a’ the commands, it’s the 
0 y ane to ^^'hlch a promise is attached; and, noo, mark 
what I say an , as ye wadna disobey me, see, at yer peril 

that ye ne’er permit this young man to speak to ye IZ' 
save only as a brither.” ^ ° ’ 

Sir, said Philip, « we have groivn up together like 

earts have become entivined round each other, or that they 

can tear asunder because ye command it ! Or, could I look 
on the face of an angel” 

ad je apply sioran epithets to a baim o’ mine ? Once 
or all, hear me, Philip ; there are but twa ways o’t and vo 

rouuMvT,' ^P*“ ‘<> ye 

had br-ii, ^ ‘ a “ *''' "Sht path ; ye hae 

S wS-r? 

p ® leaven o the persecutors o’ the Kirk and 

the Covenant-was in yer yery bluid ; an’ I b^eye' 

op^rtumty had offered, ye wad hae drawn yer sword rib ' 
unholy ..use. A’ that 1 could say, an’ a’ tt,at7coid 1 

yearned ahoot yer faither, and ye hL i„r™„d 1’'° “ 

™o.her-an’ that was natial aneugh!lbu Ti'i g 7' 

desired to cling to tiie canid formality o’ £ 015000 ^ 7b ° 
been Papists, I hehey^ .hat^t;Thtrr:o”o1 
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An aften, wlien the conversation turned upon the apostate 
Montrose, or the gaUant Lesly, I hae seen ye manifest the 
spirit an’ the very look o’ a persecutor. Were I to gie up 
my dochter to such a man, I should be worse than the 
Iieatlien wha sacrifice their ofispring to the abomination o’ 

* 1 ^ ^ there are but twa ivays 

^ solemn promise that 

ye think o’ Mary as to be yer wife nae mail-, or, Avi’ the 

S'!"! ^eave this house for ever I ” 

“Sir,” said Philip bitterly, “your last command I can 
obey, though it would be with a sad heart— though it 
would be in despair— your first I cannot— I ivill not!” 

“You must-you shall r repUed the Covenanter. 
“Never,” answered Philip. 

“ Then,” replied the old man, “ leave the roof that has 
sheltered ye frae yer cradle I” 

I will I said PliHip, and the tears ran doivn his cheeks. 

He walked towards l\Iary, and, with a faltering voice, said 

—“Farewell, Mary I— Farewell! I did not expect this; 

but do not forget me— do not give your hand to another 

and we sliall meet again I*’ 

You sliall not 1 ” interrupted the inexorable old man» 

Mary implored her father, for her sake, and for the sake 

of her depart(;d mother, who had loved Philip as her own 

son, that ho would not drive him from the house, and 

Daniel, too, entreated ; but their supplications were vain. 

hurcwell, then !” said Philip; “and, though I depart 

iti misery, let it not be with thy curse, but lot the blessing 

ol liini who has been to me a father until now, go with 
ino.” 

Ihe blcssin o Heaven be wi’ ye and around ve 
1 fillip I groaned tho Covenantor, struggling to conceal a 
teal . hut,i if ye will follow the dictates o’ yer rohcllious 
lieart and leave us, tak ivi’ yo yer jiroperty.” 

“My projiertyl” replied I’liiliji. 
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“ Yer property,” returned the old man. “ Twenty years 

has it lain in that drawer, an’ during that time eyes hac 

not seen it, nor fingers touched it. It -vviU assist ye noo ; 

an when ye enter the warld, may throw some light upon 
yer parentage.” ^ 

He went to a smaU drawer, and, unlocking it, took out 
t e jewels, the bracelet, the ring, and the purse of gold, 

and, placing them in Philip’s hands, exclaimed— “Fare - 

“'^e^p— keep this in remem- 
hanT attempted to place the ring in her 

“an, vehemently, “wad 
foil V an- by the ornaments o’ 

.ouo”.“hT “““ 

Philip groaned, he dashed his hand upon his brow and 

D^nilj 7 T ""P‘ ‘“S W'teriy, anJ 

into IheT H 'r “ t ““ «”* out 

U iad wandered for a wilIe.lermXT:iri^ 

performed this nicht; I hae driven rw.t o ^ ^ ^ 

a^vicked warld, wi’ a’ his sins an’ his foC on ^s^ear' 

vdckedness, his bluid an’ his guilt i^ll h 1 ’T . ^ '' 

Pnir Philip I- he added, “after ^e had 7,'’“*' 
And the stem old man drewTe sleeve ,f7 “ ' ” 

“hL pn" r.irho„^ 

His son shol hth^^or^";;^ *» 

bitterly. ^ W sobbed more 

Rin ye awa doun to hfelrose, Daniel,” said he “ 


ic 
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back Y an’ bring him 

bim an’ to bas^ allowed passion to get the better o’ 

“Run n Christian.” 

man and ^ the old 

d his son went out in search of him. 

rolld'l'rfn :r" --ths 

, but nothing more was heard of pi, or Philin 

aiy refused to be comforted • and thp otI * *• i^' 

Unrlnpoo j .1 ana tiie exhortations, the 

Rev \r ' n° m tenderness shown towards her by tlie 
' , not hateful, Avere disagreeable Uarl- 

and hi f f possession of her father’s mind' 

naunted him that his adopted son, on being driven from 
ns house, had laid violent hands upon his oivn life • and 
us idea embittered every day of his existence 

More than ten years had passed since Philip had left the 

bouse of John Brydone. The CommonivealSi 1 at t 

bad iTt t but exile 

. tlion. He maclJy attempted to be the lord and l uler „f 
the people s wiiscicnoe, as tvell as King of Britain. He wa, 

.• hbcrtnic witl. some virtues-a bigot tvieliont religion; I„ 
he pmlo, or rati, or folly on,i,, heart, he attempted to foree 

lioun 5^ Scotland ; and he lot his bloorb 

ounds loose, to hnnt the followers of the Covenant from 

,h^ ’ ? I'^rths, and, with 

t o 1,1 md of h,., v.c„m,, to blot out the word «»sa«. 

bom the vocabulary of .Scotchmen. The Covenanters 

sotigl.t their God in the desert and on the moimlains which 

0 had mired; tl.ey wonshipped him in the temples wl.ich 

IS own hands had framed ; and there the persecutor sought 

•hem the de.stroyer found them, and tlic sword of the tyrant 

was lathed in the blood of the worshijiperl Even the 

f.'iimly .altar was profaned; and to raise tlie voice of prayer 

mid prai,se in the cottage to the King of king,s, was held to 
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be as treason against him who professed to represent Him 
on earth. At this period, too, Graham of Claverhouse- 
whom some have painted as an angel, but whose actions 
were worthy of a fiend-at the head of his troopers, who 
were caUed by the profane, the ruling elders of the kirk, Avas 

lan^”^ cold-blooded cruelty throughout the 

Now, it was on a Avinter night in the year 1677, a party 
of troopers Avere passing near the house of old John BrySSnJ 

hr. a i ^ Covenant, but also as one who har 

ZZTi^;: X' 

hT‘fte'' naS^'Lwf „ “hf T 
moans through the air ! My horse pricks 

«m.d already. We shaJI catch them in the act'“ 
horses in charo-e to four of tl, • ’ ’ given their 

behind, watted on tiZ f. 

beard L 

“ men cruel men against us rose 
1 o make of ns their prey ! ” 

The sergeant placed his forefino-or o„ i,- v 

about ten minnt. they continued to lisf^^Zg 
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chapter*^ commenced to read a 

he l ead! 

said the sergeant; and, placing their 
I ers against the door, it was burst open. “ You are 
oui- prisoners I " exclaimed the troopers, each man grasping 

a sword m his right hand, and a pistol in the left. ^ ^ 
It is the mil of Heaven 1” said the Rev. Mr. Duncan ; 
for It was he who had been reading and expounding the 
Suiptures; but, if ye stretch forth your hands against a 
hair o our heads, He, mthout whom a sparrow cannot fall 
o e ground, shall remember it against ye at the great 
day o reckoning, when the trooper AviU be stripped of 
hi^^ imnour, and his right hand shall be a mtness against 

1 he soldiers burst into a laugh of derision. “ No more 

of your homily, reverend oracle,” said the sergeant- ‘q 

have an excellent recipe for short sermons here ; utter 

another word and you shaU have it ! ” The troopers laughed 

again, ami the sergeant, as he spoke, held his pistol in the 
face of tlie preaclier. 

Resides the clergyman, there were in the room old John 
Rrydone, his son Daniel, and Mary. 

“ Well, old greybeard,” said the sergeant, addressing 
John, “ you have been reported as a dangerous and dis- 
.affected Presbyterian knave, as we find you to be; you 

are also accused of being a harbourer and an accomplice of 
t he }>reachers of sedition ; and, lol we have found also that 
your house is used as a conventicle. AYe have caught you 
in the act, and we shall take every soul of you as evidence 
against yourselves. So come along, old boy— I should only 
be doing my duty by blowing your brains against the wall; 
but that is a ceremony which our commander may msh to 
SCO performed in liis own presence 1” 

‘"tSir,” said Jolni, “[ mdlhor fear ye nor your armed 
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men. Tak me to the bloody Claverhouse, if you ■will, and 
at the day o’ judgment it shaU be said— ‘ Let the murderers 

0 John Bry done stand forth'" 

“ Let us despatch them at once,” said one of the troopers 
“Nay,” said the sergeant; “bind them together^ri 
drive them before us to the captain : I don’t know but he 
m^ >vish to do justice to them with his o\vn hand.” 

HT mercies of the ivdcked are cruel,” groaned 

Mr. Duncan. 

Ma^ wrung her hands— “Oh, spare my father 1 ” she cried 

Wlieesht, Maryl” said the old man; “ns soon wad a 

camel pass through the eye o’ a needle, as ye wad find com- 
passion in the hands o’ these men I ” 

sergeant Pi'eacher together,” said the 

Nay, by your leave, sergeant,” interrupted one of the 
troopers, “ I wouldn’t be the man to lift 1 hand a^ains! 

^ Sive me a regLient 

brav hp hn. 1 i cantmg feUow, Lieutenant Mow- 
I 7n confound me if 

he CdstlL ™ e 

me Hands ot the gu-1, I command you.” 

“I^viU not!” returned Macdonald; “and hanir mo if 

7 I ” And, with his ewrd in hi hand t 

placrf htmself between Mary and his c„n,rades ’ ' 

If you do not bind her hands I shill , 

bind yours,” said the sergeant. ’ ^ 

“ They nigy try that who dare!” returned tl,p m- 
who was the most powerful miu nf *i “ soldier. 

I’ve said I’ll stand to.” * P'^^ty ; “ but what 

'cins^vGr fViT* +/-V 

sullenly, who feared to provoke 

1 svil, answer i,,« reSteXr 
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John Brydone, his son Daniel, and the Rev. JMr. Duncan 

were bound together wth strong cords, and driven from 

the house. They were fastened, also, to the horses of the 

troopers. As they were dragged along, the cries and the 

lamentations of Mary followed them; and the troopers 

laughed at her wailing, or answered her cries with mockery, 

tiU the sound of her grief became inaudible in the distance’ 

when again they imitated her cries, to harrow up the feel- 
ings of her father. 

Claverhouse, and a party of his troops, were then in the 
neighbourhood of Traquair; and before that man, who 
knew not what mercy was, John Brydone, and his son, 
and tlie preacher were brought. It was on the afternoon 
of the day following that on which they had been made 
prisoners, that Claverhouse ordered them to be brought 
foith. lie was sitting, with wine before him, in the midst 
of his officers ; and amongst them was Lieutenant Mow- 
bray, whose name was alluded to by the sergeant. 

“ Well, knaves I ” began Claverhouse, “ ye have been 

singing, praying, preaching, and holding conventicles. — • 

Do ye know liow Grahame of Claverhouse rewards sucli 
rebels ? ” 


As the prisoners entered. Lieutenant Mowbray turned 
away liis liead, and placed his hand upon his brow. 

Sir, ’ said John, addressing Claverhouse, “Pm neither 
knave nor rebel — I liae lifted up my voice to the God o’ 
niy laitlicrs, according to my conscience ; and, unworthy 
tis I am o the least o llis beiielits, for threescore years 
and ten lie has been my shepherd and deliverer, and, if it 
be good in Ilis siglit, He will deliver me now. My trust 

is in Him, and I fear neitlier the frown nor the sword (/ 
the persecutor.” 

‘Mlave done, grey-lieaded babbler I” cried Claverhouse. 

Lieutenant Mowbray, wlio still sat with liis face from 
the ])risoners, raised liis liandkercliief to liis eyes. 
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Captain, said Mr. Duncan, there’s a day coniiiij^ 
when ye shall stand before the great Judge, as we now 
stand before you ; and when the remembrance o’ this day, 
and the blood o’ the righteous which ye hae shed, shall be 
written with letters o’ fire on yer ain conscience, and re- 
corded against ye ; and ye shall call upon the rocks and 
mountains to cover ye ’ 

“Silencel ’ exclaimed Claverhouse. “Away with them!” 

he added, waving his hand to his troopers— “ shoot them 
before sunrise I ” 


Shortly after the prisoners had been conveyed from the 
presence of Claverhouse, Lieutenant Mowbray withdrew : 
and having sent for the soldier who had interfered on be 
half of Mary— “ Macdonald,” he began, “ you were presenf 
yesterday when the prisoners, who are to die to-morrow, 
were taken. Where did you find them ? ” ’ 

“ In the old man’s house,” replied the soldier ; and he 
related all that he had seen, and how he had interfered to 
save the daughter. The heart of the officer was touched 
and he walked across his room, as one whose spirit was 
troubled. You did well, Macdonald!” said he, at length 

a e And you found the preacher in the old man’s 
honse~you found him there ! ” There was an anxious 
wildness in the tone of the lieutenant. 

“We found him there,” repUed the soldier. 

acr^t" th?floT??“ «ile^t-again he thoughtfully paced 
across the floor of his apartment. At lengtli, turning to 

When^ieht h^ Macdonald. 

ouse of the elder prisoner, and tell his daughter— the 

her fathei, her brother, and-and her— her fmband'^' said 

prono^ced .he word he again panned, .a Ao'^h 
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mT "T ™ retirmg-.. Stay ■• 

added ,he officer, “ teU her, her father-, her brother ^d 

heCat’. 'a 1‘ « 

epeak trrrl^” ’ *'“ aa a hrkea that je 

of "e life*® S''-' i‘ -to tko haad, 

hoJlrirl”'*^ ‘T* of Olayer- 

prisoirers j “““'Tr arid his three 

si raM H ooofioed in „ 

of liil stitineri '‘“-y aod measured tread 

t . ronse ; the sound of his footsteps seemed ,„ ml„“ 

It the moments between them and eternity. After tJiev 
la sung a psalm and prayed together— “I am auld ” said 
John Brydone, “ and I fear not to die, but rather gCJo 
Jiy OUT! my life for the great cause ; but, oh, Daniel 1 my 
heart yearns that yer bluid also should be shed-had they 

on y spared ye to hae been a protector to our pair Mary ! 
-or had I no driven Philip frae the house 

minisfor^^*”" not the n.ame of the cast-away,” ,s.aid the 
“P>inna mourn, faither,’* answered Daniel, “an arm mair 

powerful than that, of man will be hersupporterandprotector.” 

f ' responded Mr. Duncan. “ She has aye been 

cauld to me, and has turned the ear o’ the deaf adder to 

le voice 0 my affection ; but even noo, when my thochts 

should be elsewhere, the thocht o’ her burns in my heart 
like a coal.” 

While they yet spoke, a soldier, wrapt up in a cloak, 
approached the .sentinel, and said 

“ It is a cold night, brother.” 

“ Piercing,” replied the other, striking his feet upon the 
ground. 
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“ You cire Avelconie to a moutliful of niy spirit-warmer, 
added the first, taking a bottle from beneath his cloak. 

‘‘Tliank ye!” rejoined the sentinel; “but I don’t know 
your voice. You don’t belong to our corps, I think.” 

“ No,” answered the other ; “ but it matters not for that 
— ^brother soldiers should give and take.” 

The sentinel took the bottle and raised it to his lips ; he 
drank, and swore the liquor was excellent. 

“ Drink again,” said the other; “you are welcome; it 
is as good as a double cloak around you.” And the 
sentinel drank again. 

“ Good night, comrade,” said the trooper. “ Good 
night,” replied the sentinel ; and the stranger passed on. 

Within half an hour, the same soldier, still muffled up 
in his cloak, returned. The sentinel had fallen against the 
door of the house, and was fast asleep. The stranger pro- 
ceeded to the window — he raised it — he entered. “ F ear 
nothing,” he whispered to the prisoners, who were bound 
to staples that had been driven into the opposite ^vaU of 
the room He cut the cords with which their hands and 
their feet were fastened. 

“ Heaven reward ye for the mercy o’ yer heart, and the 
courage o’ this deed,” said John. 

“ Say nothing,” whispered their deliverer, “ but follow 
me.” 

Each man crept from the window, and the stranger 
again closed it behind them. “ FoUow me, and speak ' 
not,” whispered he again ; and, walking at his utmost 
speed, he conducted them for several miles across the hills; 
but still he spoke not. Old John marvelled at the manner 
of their deliverer ; and he marvelled yet more when he 
led them to Philiphaugh, and to the very spot where, more 
than thirty years before, he had found the child on the 
bosom of its dead mother ; and there the stranger stood 
stiQ, and, turning round to those he had delivered “Here 
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“ hasten to yonr o^vn house, but tarry 
W ■„ ^ readiness, and flee into 

<,pnl 1 1 5 he wUl protect you.” And he put a 

sealed letter into the hands of the old man, and, at tlie 

^ ame time placed a purse in the hands of Daniel, sajdng, 

—farewell 1 ” Tl by the Avay— Fare well 1 

They would have detained him, but he 

exclaiming, as he ran— “ Farewell ! ” 

Ihis IS a marvellous deliverance,” said John; “it is a 
mystery an’ for him to leave us on this spot— on this veni 

•<pot w lere pmr PhUip ” And here the heart of the 

old man failed him. 

We need not describe the rage of Claverhouse, when he 

found, on the following day, that the prisoners had escaped; 

and how he examined and threatened the sentinels with 

( cat 1, and cast , suspicious glances upon Lieutenant Mow- 

biay ; but he feared to accuse him, or quarrel ivith him 
openly. 

As John, with the preacher and his son, approached the 

house, Mary heard their footsteps, rushed out to meet 

them, and fell weeping upon her father’s neck. “My 

bairn I” cried the old man; “we are restored to ye ns 

fioin the dead! Providence has dealt wi’ us in mercy an’ 
in mystery.” 

Ills lour larm-horses were in readiness for their flight; 

and Mary told him how the same .soldier who had saved 

her Iroin sharing their fate, had come to tlieir house at 

midnight, and as.surcd her that they .should not die, and to 

j.re.jiare for their llight; “and,” added she, “in token 

that ho who had .sent him would keep his promise towards 

you, he gave me this ring, requesting me to wear it for 
your (luliver(U'’fi sake.” 

“It IS Philip’s ringl” cried the old man, striking hia 
hand before his eyes— “ it is Philip’s ring!” 
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Philip’s!** exclaimed Mary ; “ oh, then, he lives ! 
— ^he lives 1 ” 

Tlie preacher leaned his brow against the walls of the 
cottage and groaned. 

. It is still a mystery,” said the old man, yet pressing 
his hands before his eyes in agony ; “ but it is — it maun 
be him. It was Philip that saved us — that conducted us 
to the very spot where I found him ! But, oh,” he added, 
‘‘ I wad rather I had died, than lived to ken that he has 
drawn his sword in the ranks o’ the oppressor, and to mui - 
der the followers after the truth.”’ 

“ Oh, dinna think that o’ him, father ! ” exclaimed 
Mary; “Philip wadna — he couldna draw his sword but 
to defend the helpless 1 ” 

KnoAving that they had been pursued and sought after, 
they hastened their flight to England, to seek the refuge 
to which their deliverer had directed them. But as they 
drew near to the Borders, the Rev. Mr. Duncan suddenly 
exclaimed — “ Now, here we must part — part for ever ! 
It is not meet that I should follow ye farther. Wlien the 
sheep are pursued by the wolves, the shepherd should not 
flee from them. Farewell, dear friends — and, oh 1 farewell 
to you, Mary 1 Had it been sinful to hae loved you, 1 
would hae been a guilty man this day — for, oh 1 beyond a’ 
that is under the sun, ye hae been dear to my heart, and 
your remembrance has mingled yxV my very devotions. 
But I maun root it up, tliough, in so doing, I tear my very 
heart-strings. Fareweel 1— fareweel I Peace be wi’ you 

and may ye be a’ happier than Avill ever be the earthly 
lot o’ Andrew Duncan 1 ” 


The tears fell upon Mary’s cheeks; for, though she 
could not love, she respected the preacher, and she 
esteemed him for his worth. Her father and brother 
entreated him to accompany them, “No! no I” ho 
answered; “I see how this flight vdW end.* Go— there is 

.?4 
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happiness in store for you; but my portion is with the 

dispersed and the persecuted.” And he turned and left 
them. 

Lieutenant Mowbray was disgusted with the cold-blooded 
butchery of the service in which he was engaged ; and, a 
few days after the escape of John Brydone and his son, he 
threw up his commission, and proceeded to Dumfriesshire. 
It was a Sabbath evening, and near nightfall ; he had 
wandered into the fields alone, for his spirit was heavy. 
Sounds of rude laughter broke upon his ear; and, mingled 
with the sound of mirth, was a voice as if in earnest 
prayer. He hurried to a small wood from whence the 
sounds proceeded, and there he beheld four troopers, with 
their pistols in their hands, and before them was a man, 
who appeared to be a preacher, bound to a tree. 

“ Come, old Psalmody 1” cried one of the troopers, rais- 
ing his pistol, and addressing their intended victim, wdio 
was engaged in prayer; “make ready — we have other jobs 

on hand — and we gave you time to speak a prayer, but 
not to preach.” 

JNIowbray rushed forward. He sprang between the 
troopers and their victim. “Holdl ye murderers, hold!” 
he exclaimed. “Is it thus that ye disgrace the name of 
soldiers by washing your hands in the blood of the 
innocent?” 

They knew Mowbray, and they muttered, “ You are no 
officer of ours now ; he is our prisoner, and our orders 
are to shoot every conventicle knave who falls into our 
hands.” 

“ Shame on him who would give such orders 1 ” said 
Mowbray ; “ and shame on those who would execute 

them! There,” added he, “there is money 1 I will ransom 
him.” 

With an imprecation, they took the money that was 
offered them, and left their prisoner to MoAvbray. He 
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approached the tree where they had bound him — ^he started 
back — ^it was the Eev. Andrew Duncan ! 

‘‘ Rash man 1 ” exclaimed Mowbray, as he again stepped 
forward to unloose the cords that bound him. “ "Why have 
ye again cast yourself into the hands of the men who seek 
your blood ? Do you hold your life so cheap, that, in one 
week, ye would risk to sell it twice ? Why did not ye, 
with your father, your brother, and your wife^ flee into 
England, where protection was promised ! ” 

“ My father ! — my brother ! — my wife ! — ^mine ! — mine ! ” 

repeated the preacher wildly. “ There are no such names 

for my tongue to utter ! — none ! — ^none to drop . their 

love as morning dew upon the solitary soul o’ Andrew 
Duncan!” 

‘‘ Are they murdered ? ” exclaimed Mowbray, suddenly, 
in a voice of agony, 

“ Murdered 1 ” said the preacher, with increased be- 
wilderment. "What do you mean ?— or wha do you 
mean ? ” 

Tell me, cried Mowbray, eagerly 5 **are not you the 
husband of Mary Brydone ? ” 

“ Me ! — me I ” cried the preacher. No ! — no ! — I loved 
her as the laverock loves the blue lift in spring, and her 
shadow cam between me and my ain soul— but she wadna 
hearken unto my voice“~she is nae wife o’ mine ! ” 

“ Thank Heaven 1 ” exclaimed Mowbray ; and he clasped 
his hands together. 

It is necessary, however, that we now accompany John 
Brydone and his family in their flight into Westmoreland. 
The letter which their deliverer had put into their hands 
was addressed to a Sir Frederic Mowbray ; and, when thev 
aiTived at the house of the old knight, the heart of the 
aged Covenanter almost failed him for a moment ; for it 

was a proud-looking mansion, and those whom he saw 
around wore the dress of the Cavaliers. 
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“ AVllO are ye?” inquired the servant who admitted 
them to the house. 

“ Deliver this letter into the hands of your master,” said 
the Covenanter ; “ our business is with him.” 

“ It is the handwriting of Master Edward,” said the 
servant, as he took the letter into his hand ; and, having 
conducted them to a room, he delivered it to Sir Frederic. 

In a few minutes the old knight hurried into the room, 
where the Covenanter, and his son and his daughter, stood. 
“Welcome, thrice welcome 1” he cried, grasping the hand 
of the old man; “here you shall find a resting-place and 
a home, witli no one to make you afraid.” 

He ordered wine and food to be placed before them, and 
lie sat down with them. 

Now John marvelled at the kindness of his host, and his 
heart burned within him ; and, in the midst of all, he 
tliought of the long-lost Philip, and how he had driven 
him from his house — and liis cheek glowed and his heart 
throlibed with anxiety. Ilis son marvelled also, and Mary’s 
bosom swelled with strange thoughts — tears gathered in her 
eyes, and she raised the ring that had been the token of 


her father’s clcliveranco to her lips. 

“ Oil, sir,” said the Covenanter, “ pardon the freedom o’ 
a pliiin blunt man, and o’ ane whose bosom is burning wi’ 
anxiety; but there is a mystery,* there is something attend- 
ing my deliverance, an’ the letter, and your kindness, that 
I canna sec tli rough— -and I liope, and I fear — and I canna 
— 1 (fanrna comprehend how it isl — but, as it were, the 
past — the lang liygano past, and the present, appear to hao 
met thegilherl It is niakin’ my liead dizzy wi’ wonder, 
for there seems in a’ this a something that concerns yon, 
and tlnit concerns me, and one that I mayna name.” 

“ Your iierplexity,” said Sir Frederic, “ may be best 
relieved, by staling to you, in a few words, one or two 
circumstances of my history. Having, from family atllio- 
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tion, left tins country, until udthin these four years, I held 
a commission in tlie army of the Prince of Orange. I was 
present at the battle of Seneff ; it was my last engagement ; 
and in the regiment which I commanded, there was a young 
Scottish volunteer, to whose bravery, during the battle, I 
owed my life. In admiration and gratitude for his conduct, 
I sent for him after the victory, to present him to the 
prince. He came. I questioned him respecting his birth 
and his family. He was silent — he burst into tears. I 
urged him to speak. He said, of his real name he knew 
nothing — of his family he knew nothing — all that he knew 
was, that he had been the adopted son of a good and a 
Christian man, who had found him on Philiphaugh, on the 
lifeless bosom of his mother I ” 

“Merciful Heaven 1 mypuir, injured Philip I” exchiimed 
the aged Covenanter, wringing his hands. 

“ My brother I ” cried Daniel eagerly. Mary wept. 

“Oh, sir!” continued Sir Frederic, words cannot paint 
my feelings as he spoke! I had been at the battle of 
Philiphaugh! and,* not dreaming that a conflict was at 
hand, my beloved wife, vnth our infant boy, my little 
Edward, had joined me but the day before. At the first 
noise of Lesly’s onset, I rushed from our tent — I left my 
loved ones there ! Our army was stricken Avith confusion 

I never beheld them again ! I grasped the hand of the 

youth I gazed in his face as though my soul would have 

leaped from my eyelids. ‘ Do not deceive me I ’ I cried ; 

and he drew from his bosom the ring and the bracelets of 
my Elizabeth ! ” 

Here the old knight paused and wept, and tears ran 

do'wn the cheeks of John Brydone, and the cheeks of his 
children. 

They had not been many days in Westmoreland, and 
they were seated around the hospitable hearth of the good 
knight in peace, when two horsemen arrived at the door. 
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“It is our friend, ISIr, Dimcan, and a stranger I” said 
the Covenanter, as lie beheld them from the window. 

“ Ihey are welcome— for your sake, they are welcome,” 
said Sir Frederic ; and while he yet spoke, the strangers 

entered. “ My son, my son 1 " he continued, and hurried 
forward to meet him. 

b<iy also your daughter I said Edward Mowbray, as he 

approached towards Marj^ and pressed her to his breast. 

“ PliUipI ray o^VTl Philip! ” exclaimed IMary, and speech 
failed her. 

“My brother!” said Daniel. 

lie was dead, and is alive again — he was lost, and is 

found,” exclaimed John. « O, Philip, man! do ye forgi’e 
me ? ” 

'I'lie adopted son pressed the hand of his foster-father. 

“ It is enough,” replied the Covenantor. 

“ Yes, he forgives you I ” exclaimed Mr. Duncan ; “ and 
he has forgiven me. When we were in jirison and in bonds 
waiting for death, he risked his life to deliver us, and he 
did deliver us ; and a second time he has rescued me from 
tlie .sword of the destroyer, and from the power of the men 
who thirsted for my blood. He is no enemy o’ the Cove- 
nant ho is the defender o’ the persecuted ; and the bless- 
ing o’ Andrew Duncan is all he can beciue.'ith, for a life 
twice saved, upon his deliverer, and Mary Prydone.” 

N<>cd we say that Mary bestowed her hand ujion Edward 

Mowbray? but, in the fondness of her heart, she still called 
him “ her Philip I ” 
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My departure froni Edinburgh was sudden and mysterious ; 
and it was high time that I was away, for I was but a 
reckless boy at the best. My uncle was both sore vexed 
and weary of me, for I was never out of one mishap untd 
I was into another ; but one illumination night in the city 
put them all into the rear — I had, by it, got far ahead of 
all my former exploits. Very early next morning, I got 
notice from a friend that the bailies were very desirous of 
an interview with me ; and, to do me more honour, I was 
to be escorted into their presence. I had no inclination 
for such honour, particularly at this time. I saw that our 
discourse could not be equally agreeable to both parties ; 
besides they, I knew, would put questions to me I could 
not well answer to their satisfaction — though, after all, 
there was more of devilry than roguery in anything I had 
been engaged in. 

I was not long in making up my mind; for I saw 
Archibald Campbell and two of the town-guard at the 
head of the close as I stepped out at the stair-foot. I had 
no doubt that I was the person they 'wished to honour vnth 
their accompaniment to the cmc authorities. I was out 
at the bottom of the close like thought. I believe they 
never got sight of me. I kept in hiding all day — neither 
niy uncle nor any of my friends knew where I was to be 
found. After it was dark, I ventured into town ; but no 
farther than the Low Calton, Avhere dwelt an old servant 
of my father’s, who had been my nurse after the death of 
my mother. She was a wdow, and lived in one of the 
ground flats, where she kept a small retail shop. Poor 
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f eature I she loved me ;f t i i , 
and wept when I told her the dUe 
promised conceal „.e unTiHct„r;, 
make my peace once more with 1 , 

promise to be a good boy in fntm-e V" a" 

room. Weary si tfin 0-1 ’ *t her small back 

into a sound sleep f "d 

" hen I was roused hy a louTnoisT ^^-7" 

I'orsons had faUen oi/the floor above a^d 
altercation struck my ear ’ 

>k.-«r::r:M:.“;ifbii“:r^ 

cheerful appearance. I looked u» \] " 

tinned, and there was a eontinu J b f- 

al intervals, and, apparently 

> uu, appaiently, a great strutro-Jino ,,c u' 

people avere engaged in wrostlinn- t . ®’ ^ 

•isleej) again, but in vain. For In, If .... i ^ , ' 

little intermission of the no“ ''me ‘:::,i;;r:,. r' 

rihn't Tl ''"“‘'"e ‘I'e story abo,m- ' 

reminding one of Iho* on d o " ”7' 

. mgm from my bed, and, seizing tl.e poker, beat up 
J on the ceiling pretty smartly. The sound ceased for . 

I <'.in oiTlV''^’ ^ ^ nn the 

7, .1!;: ^nid 7,,:!'™ 

, r ’ d wiili them my anger. 1 rose from bed 

gient fury, revived at least lo make those who annoyed 

t ‘'"I ' r "T ' “metlim 

deid ’ Vv T , r',‘ ■'''"''"K” ileeringt 

old " Y r ^i*n manlel-pieoo an 

m ,:';h' * 

Ij H;e inble, mnl ihns .enclmd the eoiling .vith my 

llie ,,„.nt .1. one „f ,h„ joints, ,„nl g,v„ „ ,,„»h .,,_i, 
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would not enter. I exerted my strength, when — I shall 
never forget that moment — ran up to the hilt ! — a heavy 
groan followed; I drew it back covered wth blood I I 
stood upon the table stupified with horror, gazing upon 
the ensanguined blade ; two or three heavy drops of blood 
fell upon my face and went into my eyes. I leaped from 
the table, and placed the knife where I had found it. The 
noise ceased ; but heavy drops of blood continued to fall 


and coagulate upon the floor at my feet. I felt stupified 

ufith fear and anguish — my eyes were riveted upon the 

blood which — drop, drop, drop — ^fell upon the floor. I 

had stood thus for some time before the danger I was in 

occurred to me. I started, hastily put on my clothes, and, 

opening the window, leapt out, fled by the back of the 

houses, past the Methodist chapel, up the back stairs into 

Shakspeare square, and along Princes’ street; nor did I 

slacken my pace untfl I was a considerable way out of 
town. 

I was now miserable. The night was dark as a dungeon ; 
but not half so dark as my otvn thoughts. I had deprived 
a fellow-creature of life 1 In vain did I say to myself that 
it Avas done with no evil intention on my part. I had 
been too rash in using the knife ; and my conscience was 
against me. I was at this very time, also, in hidintr for 
my rashness and foUy in other respects. I trembled at 
the first appearance of day, lest I should be apprehended 
as a murderer. Daivn found me in the neighbom-hood of 
Bathgate. Cold and weary as I was, I dared not approach 
a house or the public road, but lay concealed in a wood 
all day, under sensations of the utmost horror. Toivards 
evening, I cautiously emerged from my hiding-place. 

ompeUed by hunger, I entered a lonely house at a 
tee from the public road, and, for payment, obtained 
^me refreshment, and got my benumbed Hmbs warmed 
Duiing my stay, I avoided all unnecessary conversation' 
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I trembled lest they would speak of the murder in Edin- 
buigh; for, had they done so, my agitation must have 
betrayed me. After being refreshed, I left the hospitable 
people, and pursued, under cover of the night, my route 
to Glasgow, Avhicli I reached a short time after day- 
break. Avoiding the public streets, I entered the first 
cliange-house I found open at this early hour, where I 
obtained a warm breakfast and a bed, of both which I 
stood gi'eatly in need. I soon fell asleep, in spite of the 
agitation of my mind ; but my dreams were far more 
horrif 3 dng than my waking thoughts, dreadful as they 

were. I awoke early in the afternoon, feverish and unre- 
fresh cd. 

After some time spent in summoning up resolution, I 
re(|uestcd my landlady to procure for me a sight of any of 
the Edinburgh newspapers of the day before. She brought 
one to me. My agitation was so great that I dared not 
trust myself to take it out of her hand, lest she had per- 
ceived the tremor 1 was in; but requested her to lay it 
down, while I appeared to be busy adjusting my dress — 
carefully; all the time, keeping my back to her. I had 
two objects in view ; 1 wished to see the shipping-list, as 
it was my aim to leave the country for America by the 
first opportunity; and, secondl}^, to see what account the 
pT]l)Iic had got of my untoward adventure. I felt con- 
scious tliat all the city was in commotion about it, and the 
authorities despatched for my apprehension ; for 1 had no 
doubt that my nurse would at once declare Iicr innocence, 
and tell who had done the deed, Wath an anxiety 1 want 
words to ('xpress, 1 grasped the paper us soon as the land- 
lady r(*tlred, and hurried over its columns until 1 readied 
the last. During the interval, 1 believe 1 scarcely 
l>reathed ; I looked it over once more with care ; 1 telt 
as if a load had been lifted from my breast — there was not 
in tlie whole paper a single word of a death by violence 
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or accident. I -thought it strange, but rejoiced. I felt 
that I was not in such imminent danger of being appre- 
hended; but my mind was still racked almost to dis- 
traction. 

I remained in my lodging for several days, very ill, 
both from a severe cold I had caught and distress of mind. 
I had seen every paper during the time. Still there was 
nothing in them applicable to my case. 1 was bewildered, 
and knew not what to think. Had the occurrences of that 
fearful night, I thought, been only a delusion — some 
horrid dream or nightmare ? Alas ! the large drops of 
blood that still stained my shirt, which, in my confusion, 
I had not changed, drove from my mind the consoling 
hope ; they were damning evidence of a terrible reality. 
My mind reverted back to its former agony, which became 
so aggravated by the silence of the public prints that I 
was rendered desperate. The silence gave a mystery to 
the whole occurrence, more unendurable than if I had 
found it narrated in the most aggravated language, and 
my person described, with a reward for my apprehension. 

As soon as my sickness had a little abated, and I was 
able to go out, I went in the evening, a little before ten 
o’clock, to the neighbourhood of where the coach from 
Edinburgh stopped. I walked about until its arrival, 
shunning observation as much as possible. At length it 
came. No one descended from it whom I recollected ever 
to have seen. Rendered desperate, I folloAved two travel- 
lers into a public-house which they entered, along with 
the guard. For some time, I sat an attentive listener to 
their conversation. It was on indifferent subjects ; and I 
watched an opportunity to join in their talk. Speaking 
with an air of indifference, I turned the conversation to 
the subject I had so much at heart — the local news of the 
city. They gave me what little they had ; but not one 
word of it concerned my situation. I inquired at the 
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letter to E r I . 

letter to EcUnburgh, for Widow Neil, in the Low Calton. 

A\:th pleasure,” he said-”! know her well, as I live 

cose y lor shop; but, poor woman, she has been very 

unwell for these two or three days past. There has been 

Boino strange talk of a young lad who vanished from her 

louse, no one can loll how; she is likely to get into 

rouble from the circumstance, for it is surmised he has 

eon murdered m lier house, and his body carried off, as 

there was a quantity of blood upon the floor. No one 

Buspects her of it; but still it is considered strange that 

Bhe should have hoard no noise, and can give no account 
ol the affair.” 

This statement of the guard surprised me exoeediuglv. 
hy was the affair mentioned in so partial and unsatis- 
factory a manner ? Why was I, a murderer, suspected of 
being myself murdered ? Why did not this load to an in- 
vostigalion, which must have exposed the whole horrid 
mystery of tho death of tho individual up stairs '? I could 
not understand it. My mind became tho moro porploxcd, 
tho more I thought of it. Yet, so far, I had no reason (o 
complain. Nothing had boon said in any respect implicat- 
ing mo. Perhaps I had killed nobody; perhaps I had 
only woimdod some ouo who did not know whouoo tho 
fltab came ; or perhaps tho person killed or wounded was 
an outlaw, and no discovery ooiild bo made of his situa- 
lion. All those thoughts rushed through my mind as I 

sat bosido tho men. 1 at last loft them, being afraid to 
pill Airtlior (jnofltionfl. 

! woul to my lodgings and considered what I should do. 

I conceived it safest to wri'lo no letters to my friends, or 
pay anything further on tho subject. I meditated upon 
the propriety of going to America, and had nearly made 
up my mind to that slei). Every day, tlio mysterious 
aflair became moro and moro disagrooablo and painful to 
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me. I gave up making further inquiries, and even care- 
fully avoided, for a time, associating with any person or 
reading any newspaper. I gradually became easier, as 
time, which brought no explanation to me, passed over ; 
but the thought still lay at the bottom of my heart, that 
I was a murderer. 

I went one day to a merchant’s counting-house, to take 
my passage for America. The man looked at me atten- 
tively. I shook with fear, but he soon relieved me by 
asking— “ Why I intended to leave so good a country for 
so bad a one?” I replied, that I could get no employ- 
ment here. My appearance had pleased him. He offered 
me a situation in his office. I accepted it. I continued 
in Glasgow, happy and respected, for several years, and, to 
all hkelihood, was to have settled there for life. I was 
on the point of marriage with a young woman, as I 
thought, every way worthy of the love I had for her. 
Her parents were satisfied ; the day of our nuptials was 
fixed — the house was taken and furnished wherein we 
were to reside, and everything prepared. In the delirium 
of love, I thought myself the 'happiest of men, and even 
forgot the affair of the murder. 

It was on the Monday preceding our union — ^which was 
to take place in her father’s house on the Friday evening 
— that business of the utmost importance called me to the 
town of Ayr, I took a hasty farewell of my bride, and 
set off, resolved to be back upon the Thursday at farthest. 
Early in the forenoon of Tuesday, I got everything 
arranged to my satisfaction ; but was too late for the first 
coach. To amuse myself in the best manner I could, 
until the coach should set off again, I wandered down to 
the harbour ; and, while there, it was my misfortune to 
meet an old acquaintance, Alexander Cameron, the son of 
a barber in the Luckenbooths. Glad to see each other, 
we shook hands most cordially ; and, after chatting about 
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auld langsyne” until we were weary wandering upon the 
he at once acceded, onUtionTt7shoX^^^^^ 

uL Lr; rr -urnTvS 

ng. To tins I had no objection to make The 
trnie pas«d on until ,l,e d„*. "e 

olunttl *“ struck off into’ the 

b-.y tvhci e r"' n ’“'‘r""” 

.mtU I r ■ "i ‘''“'SH a 

“f, '"esor-ngged vessel at anchor. I felt ratlier uneaiv 

nieud, turning round, 

iliat IS my vessel, and as fine a crew mans her as ever 
walked a deck;— we ivill be on board in a minute." 

, a boat with two men pushed from under a point, and 

we were rowing towards the vessel ere I could summon 

icsolution to refuse. I remained on board not above an 

lour. was treated in the most kindly manner. AVhen 
1 was coming away, Cameron said— 

_ “ J have rc.iuestcd this visit from the confidence I feci 
in your honour. I ask you not, to promise not to deceive 
n.e-I am .sure you will not. My time is very uncertain 
upon tlms coast, and I have papers of the utmost import- 
ance, which I wish to leave in safe hands. 'VVe are too 
late to arrange them to-night; but be so kind as promise 
to b(! at the same simt where we embarked to-morrow 
morning, at what hour you please, and I will deliver them 
to you. Hliould it ever be in my power to serve you I 

will not Hind, from the duty of gratitude, cost what’ it 
may." 

I hero was a something so sincere and earnest in his 
manner, that I could not refmse. I said, that as I lefi. Ayr 

on the morrow, 4 would make it an early hour say, si.v 

o’clock ; which pleased him. We .shook hands and parted. 
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when I was put on shore, and returned to my inn, where I 
ruminated upon what the charge could be I was going to 
receive from my old friend in so unexpected a manner. 

I was up betimes, and at the spot by the appointed hour. 
The boat was in waiting ; but Cameron was not with her. 
I was disappointed, and told one of the men so ; he replied 
that the captain expected me on board to breakfast. With 
a reluctance much stronger than I had felt the preceding 
night, I consented to go- on board. I found him in the 
cabin, and the breakfest- ready for me.. We sat down, and 
began to converse about the papers. Scarce was the second 
cup filled out, when a voice called down the companion, 
“Captain, the cutter!” Cameron leaped from the table, 
and ran on deck. I heard a loud noise of cordage and 
bustle ; but could not conceive what it was, until the 
motion of the vessel too plainly told that she was under 
way. I rose in haste to get upon deck; but the cover 
was secured. I knocked and called ; but no one paid any 
attention to my efibrts. I stood thus knocking, and call- 
ing at the stretch of my voice, for half an hour, in vain. 
I returned to my seat, and sat down, overcome with 
anger and chagrin. Here was I again placed in a dis- 
agreeable dilemma — evidently going far out to sea, when 
I ought to be on my way to Glasgow to my wedding. In 
the middle of my ravings, I heard first one shot, then 
another ; but still the ripple of the water and the noise 
overhead continued. I tos now convinced that I was on 
board of a smuggling lugger, and that Cameron was either 
sole proprietor or captain. I wished wdth all my heart 
that the cutter might overtake and capture us, that I 

might be set ashore; but all my Avishes w'ere vain we 

still held on our way at a furious rate. As I heard no 
more shots, I knew that we had left the cutter at a greater 
distance. Again, therefore, I strove to gain a hearing 
but in vain : I then strove to force the hatch, but it 
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resisted all my cflbrts. I yielded myself at length to 

my fate; for the/vvay of the vessel was not in the least 
abated. 

Towards night, I could find, by the pitching of the 
vessel and the increased noise above, that the wind had 
increased fearfully, and that it blew a storm. It was with 
difiiculty that I could keep my seat, so much did she 
pitch. During the whole night and following day, I was 
so sick that I thought I would have died. I had no light ; 
there was no luiman creature to give me a mouthful of 


Vtiiei ; and I could not help myself even to rise from the 
floor of the cabin, on which I had sunk. The agony of 
niy mind was extreme \ the day follo'wdng was to have been 
that ol my marriage ; I was at sea, and knew not where 
1 was. I blamed myself for my easy, complying temper; 
my misery increased ; and, could I have stood on my feet, 

1 know not what I might have done in my desperate 
sitiiaftion. llius I sjjcnt a second night; and the clay 
whicli I laid thought was to shine on my happiness, 
dawned on my misery. 

Towards the afternoon, the motion of the vessel ceased, 
and I lieurd the anclior drop. Immediately the hatch was 
opened, and Cameron came to me. I rose in anger, so 
great that I could not give it utterance. Had I not been 
NO weak from sickness, I would have flown and stranah'd 

' O 

liim. Ho made a thousand apologies for what had hap- 
jxitind. I saw fhat liis concern was real ; 1113' anger 
Niibsided into melancliol)^, and my first utterance was 
(Jinployed to inquire wliero we W(Te. 

“ I am sorry to say,” rejilied he, ** that I cannot but feel 
really gi iev(‘(] to inform you that we are at present a few 
longneH off Flushing.*’ 

“Good Godl” 1 exclaimed, ns I buried 1113^ fiico in my 
liunds, while 1 actually we])t for sliame — “1 am utterly 
undone I What will my lielovcd Eliza say? How shall 
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lever appear again before lier and her friends? Even 
now, perhaps, she is dressing to be my wife, or weeping 
in the arms of her bridesmaid. The thought Avill drive 
me mad. For Godsake, Cameron, get under way, and 
land me again either at Greenock or where you first took 
me up, or I am utterly undone. Do this, and I will forget 
all I have suffered and am suffering.” 

“ I would, upon my soul,” he said, “ were it in my 
power, though I should die in a jail; but, while this gale 
lasts, it were folly to attempt it. Besides, I^am not sole 
proprietor of the lugger — 1 am only captain. My crew 
are sharers in the cargo. I would not get their consent. 
The thought of the evil I was imintentionally doing you, 
gave me more concern than the fear of capture. Had the 
storm not come on, I would have risked all tc have landed 
you somewhere in Scotland; but it was so severe, and 
blowing from the land, that there was no use to attempt it. 
I hope, however, the weather will now inoderate, and the 
wind shift, when I will rim you back, or procure you a 
passage in the first craft that leaves for Scotland.” 

I made no answer to him, I w^as so absorbed in my o'wn 
reflections. I walked the deck like one distracted, praying 
for a change in the weather. For other three days it blew, 
with less or more violence, from the same point — diiring 
which time I scarcely ever ate or drank, and never went 
to bed. On the forenoon of Monday, the wind shifted. 
I w’ent immediately ashore in the boat, and found a brig 
getting under w^ay for Leith. I stepped on board, and 
took farewell of Captain Cameron, whom I never saw 
again, and wish I had never seen him in my life. 

After a tedious passage of nine days, during which we 
had bafliing winds and calms, we reached Leith Roads 
about seven in the evening. It was low water, and the 
brig could not enter the harbour for several hours. I was 
put ashore in the boat, and hastened up to the Black Bull 

35 
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Inn, in order to secui'o a seat in the mail for Glasgow, 
wliicli was to start in a few minutes. As I came up Leith 
Walk, my feelings became of a mixed nature. ' I thouglit 
of Widow Niel and the murder, as I looked over at the 
Cal ton ; then my mind reverted to my bride. I got into 
the coach, and was soon on the way to Glasgow. I laid 
myself back in a corner, and kept a stubborn silence. I 
could not endure to enter into conversation with my 
fellow-travellers : I scarce heard them speak — my mind 
v/as so distracted by what had befallen me, and what 
niiglit be the result. 

Jkilc, weary, and exliausted, I reached my lodgings 
between three and four o’clock of the morning of the 
seventeenth day from that in which I had left it in joy 
and hope. After I had knocked, and was answered, my 
landlady almost fainted at the sight of me. She had 
believed me dead ; and my njipearancc was not calculated 
to do away the impression, 1 looked so ghastly from 
anxi(ily and the want of sleep. Her joy was extreme 
when slie found lier mistake, I undressed and threw 
myseli on my lied, whore 1 soon fell into a sound sleep, 
the first I had enjoyed since my involuntary voyage. 

1 did not awake until about eight o’clock, when I arose 
and drc’ssed. 1 did not haste to Eliza, as my heart urged 
me, .h*st my sudden appearance should have been fatal to 
her. 1 wrote her a note, informing her I was in health, 
and woidd call and explain all after breakfast. 1 sent off 
my card, and imnuMlialely waited u])on my emj)loyers. 
’riu^y w(U'e more surprised than pleased at my return. 
j\ii(»tli(M’ had been placial in my situation, and they ditl 
not. (diuose to pay him off when I might tliiidv proj>er to 
rrturn alter my unaecountabh^ abseiKU', ]\ly sovd tired at 
the base insiiiuat.ion ; my voice, rose, as 1 demanded to 
know if they doubted my veracity. ^Vlth an ex|)ression 
of utiuntenance that spoke dngg(U's, tuie of them said — 
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AVe doubt, at least, yoiu’ prudence in going on board an 
unkno'WTi vessel ; but let us proceed to business — we have 
found all your books correct to a farthing, and here is an 
order for your salary up to your leaving. Good morning ! ” 

I received it indignantly; and, bowing stiffly, left them. 
I was not much cast dovTi at this turn my affairs had taken 
so unexpectedly. I had no doubt of finding a warm re- 
ception from Eliza, bunded to her parent’s house, and 
rung the bell for admittance. Judge my astonishment 
when her brother opened the door, with a look as if we 
had never met, and inquired what I wanted. The blood 
mounted to my face — I essayed to speak ; but my tongue 
refused its office ; I felt bewildered, and stood more like 
a statue than a man. In the most insulting manner, he 
said — “ There is no one here who wishes any intercourse 
with you.” And he shut the door upon me. 

Of everything that befell me for a length of time, from 
this moment, I am utterly unconscious ; when I again 
awoke to consciousness, I was in bed at my lodgings, with 
my kind landlady seated at my bedside. I was so w^'eak 
and reduced I could scarce turn myself; the agitation I 
had undergone, and the cruel receptions I had met on my 
return, had been too much for my mind to bear ; a brain 
fever had been the consequence, and my life had been 
despaired of for several days. I would have questioned my 
landlady ; but she urged silence upon me, and refused to 
answ'er my inquiries. I soon after learned all. I had 
been utterly neglected by those to wfflom I might have 
looked for aid or consolation ; but the bitterest thought of 
all w'as, that Eliza should cast me off without inquiry or 
explanation. I could not bring my mind to believe she 
did so of her own accord. She must, I thought, be either 
cruelly deceived or under restraint; for she and her friends 
could not but know the situation I was in. . I vainly strove 
to call my wounded pride to my aid, and drive her from 
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my tlioughts ; but the more I strove, the firmer hold she 
took of me. As soon as I could hold my pen, I Avrote to 
her m the most moAung terms ; and, after stating the Avhole 
truth and Avhat I had sulFered, begged an intervieAV, Avere 
It to be our last — for my life or death, I said, appeared 
to depend upon her ansAver. In the afternoon I received 
one : it Avas my OAvn letter, Avhich had been opened, and 
enclosed in an envelope. The Avriting was in her oAvn 
hand. Cruel Avoman ! all it contained was, that she had 
read, and now returned my letter as of her own accord, 
and by the approbation of her friends ; for she Avas firmly 
resolved to have no communication Avdth one Avho had 
used her so cruelly, and exposed her to the ridicule of her 
friends and acquaintances. This unjust ansAver had quite 
an oj)posite effect from Avhat I could have conceived a feAv 
hours before; pity and contempt for the ficlde creatui-e 
took the place of love ; my mind became once more tran- 
quil ; I recovered rapidly, and soon began to Avalk about 
and enjoy the sweets of summer. I met my fickle fair by 
accident more than once in my Avalks, and found I could 
pass her as if Ave had nev’er met. Her brother I had often 
a mind to have liorseAvhipped ; but the thought that I Avould 
only give greater publicity to my unfortunate adventure, 
and be looked upon as the guilty aggressor, preA’^ented me 
fj’om gratifying my Avish. 

GlasgoAv had noAV become hateful to me, othcrAvise I 
Avould have commenced manufacturer upon my oAvn 
account, as Avas my intention liad I married Eliza. In as ' 
sliort a period as convenient, I sold off the furniture of the 
house I liad taken, at little or no loss, and found that I 
still Avas master of a considerable sum. IlaA'ing made a 
present to my landlady for her care of me, I bade a long 
adieu to GlasgoAv, and proceeded by the coach to Leeds, 
Avhere I procured a situation in a house AA'ith AA’liich our 
OlasgoAA' house had had many transactions. 
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As I fear I am getting prolix, I shall hurry over the next 
few years I remained in Leeds. I became a partner of 
the house; our transactions were very extensive, more 
particularly in the United States of America, where we 
were deeply engaged in the cotton trade. It was judged 
necessary that one of the firm should be on the spot, to 
extend the business as much as possible. The others 
being married men, I at once volunteered to take this 
department upon myself, and made arrangements accord- 
ingly. I proceeded towards Liverpool by easy stages on 
horseback, as the coaches at that period were not so 

regulai as they are at present. 

On the second day after my leaving Leeds, the afternoon 
became extremely wet towards evening ; so that I resolved 
to remain all night in the first respectable inn I came to. 

I dismounted, and found it completely filled with travellers, 
who had arrived a short time before. It Avas Avith con- 
siderable difficulty I prevailed upon the hostess to alloAV 
me to remain. She had not a spare bed ; all had been 
already engaged ; the Aveather continued still Avet and bois- 
terous, and I resolved to proceed no farther that night, 
Avhether I could obtain a bed or not. I, at length, arranged 
Avith her that I should pass the night by the fireside, seated 
in an arm-chair.. Matters Avere thus all set to rights, and 
supper over, when a loud knocking Avas heard at the door. 
An additional stranger entered the kitchen Avhere I sat, 
drenched Avith rain and benumbed Avith cold ; and, after 
many difficulties upo.n the side of the hostess, the same 
arrangements Avere made for him. 

As our situations Avere so similar, Ave soon became very 
intimate. I felt much interest in him He Avas of a frank 
and lively turn in conversation, and exceedingly well 
informed on every subject we started, A shreAvd eccen- 
tricity in the style and matter of his remarks, forced the 
conAriction upon his hearers, that he Avas a man of no mean 
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capacity; there was also a restless inquietude in his manner 
u lie 1 gave him the appearance of having a slight shade 

p u ith joy and hilarity, as he chanted a few lines of some 

convivial song. In a few minutes, a change came over 

im and furtive, timid glances stole from under his long 

aik eyelashes Then would follow a glance so fierce, that 

lequiied a firm mind to endure it unmoved. These 

ooks became more frequent as his Ubations continued ; 

or he had consumed a great quantity of liquor, and seemed 

0 me to be in that frame of mind when one strives in vain 
to forget his identity, 

^ The other inmates of the house had long retired, and all 
was hushed save the voice of my companion. I felt no 
me mation to sleep ; the various scenes of my life were 
floating over my mind, as I gazed into the bright fire that 
glowed before me, whOe the storm raged without My 
companion had at length sunk into a troubled slumber • 
Ins head resting upon his hand, which was supported by 
t le table, and his intelligent face half turned from me. 

\ hile I sat thus, my attention was roused by a low, indis- 
tinct murmuring from the sleeper: he ivas evidently dream- 

ing for, although there were a few disjointed words here 
and there pronounced, he still slept soundly. 

Gradually his articulation became more distmet and his 
countenance animated ; but his eyes Avere closed. I became 
much in terested ; for this was the first instance of a dreamer 
talking in his sleep I had ei'er Avitnessed. I Avatched him. 

A gleam of joy and pleasure played around his Avell-formed 
mouth, Avhile the few inarticulate sounds he uttered resem- 
bled distant shouts of youthful glee. Gradually the tones 
became connected sentences ; care and anxiety, at times, 
came over his countenance ; in heart-touching language, he 
liade fiirewoll to his parent and the beloA’"ed scenes of his 
youth ; large drops of moisture stole from under his closed 
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eyelids. The transitions of his mind were so quick, that 
it required my utmost attention to follow them j but I never 
heard such true eloquence as came from this dreamer. I 
had seen most of the performers of our modern stage, and 
appreciated their talents ; but what I at this time witnessed, 
in the actings of genuine natui'e, surpassed all their efforts. 

Gradjually the shades of innocence departed from his 
countenance; his language became adulterated by slang 
phrases, and his features assumed a fiendish cast that made 
me shudder. He showed that he was familiar with the 
worst of company ; care and anxiety gradually crept over 
his countenance ; he had, it seemed, commenced a system 
of fraud upon his employers and been detected ; grief and 
despair threw over him their frightful shadows ; pale and 
dejected, he pleaded for mercy, for the sake of his father, 
in the most abject terms. He now spoke with energy and 
connection — it was to his companions in jail ; but hope 
had fled, and a shameful death seemed to him inevitable. 

His trial came on. He proceeded to court — ^his lips 
appeared pale and parched — a convulsive quiver agitated 
the lower muscles of his face and neck — he seemed to 
breathe with difficulty — his head sank lower upon the 
hand that supported it — ^he had been condemned — ^he was 
now in his solitary cell — his murmurs breathed repentance 
and devotion — ^his sufferings appeared to be so intense that 
large drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead — he 
was engaged with the clergyman, preparing for death. 
Eemembering what I had suffered in my oAvn dreams, I 
resolved to awake him, and, to do so, gave the arm that 
lay upon the table a gentle shake. A shudder passed over 
his fi'ame, and he sank upon the floor. 

All that I have narrated had occurred in a space of time 
remarkably short. I rose to lift him to his seat, and make 
an apology for the surprise I had given him ; but he was 
quite unconscious. The noise of his fall had alarmed the 
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an c lady, who, with several of the guests, entered as I was 
stooping with him in my arms, attempting to raise him. I 
was so much shocked when I found the state he was in, 
that I let him drop, and recoiled back in horror, exclaim- 
ing, “ Good God I have I killed him I Send for a sur- 
geon. ^ The idea that I had endeavoured to awake him 
in an improper time came with strong conviction upon me, 
and forced the words out of my mouth. 

They raised him up and placed him on his seat. I could 

not offer the smallest assistance. Every effort ivas used to 

restore him in vain, and a surgeon sent for, but life had 

lied. During all this time I had remained in a stupor of 

mind; suspicion fell upon me that I had murdered him; I 

had been alone with him, and seen stooping over tlie body 

when they entered; and my exclamation at the time, and 

my confusion, were all construed as sure tokens of my 

guilt. I was strictly guarded until a coroner’s inquest 
could be held upon the body. 

1 .eld the wliole circuinstfinces ns tliey liad occurred j 

but luy narrative made not tlie smallest impression. T was 

not l)elicved— an incredulous smile, or a dubious shake ol 

the liead, was all tliat I obtained from my auditors. I 

then kept silence, and refused to enter into any further 

exi)lauation, conscious that my innocence would be made 

manifest at tlie inquest, which must meet as soon as the 

necessary steps could be taken. I was already tried and 

condemned by those around me — every circumstance was 

turned against me, and the most prominent was that I was 

Scotch, Many remarks were made, jdl to the prejudice of 

my countiy, but aimed at me. Rfy heart burned to retort 

tlieir unjust abuse; l)ut I was too indignant to trust my- 

Relf to utter the thouglits that swelled my heart almost to 
bursting. 


I li(^ surgeon had come, and was busy 
body o| tlu^ uulortuuate individuah when 


examining the 
a new traveller 
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arrived, He appeared to be about sixty years of age, of 
a pleasing countenance, wMch was, however, shaded by 
anxiety and grief. Sick and weary of those around me, I 
had ceased to regard them , but I raised my eyes as the 
new comer entered; and was at once struck by a stiong 
resemblance, as I thought, between him and the deceased. 
The stranger appeared to take no interest in what was 
going on, but urged the landlady to make haste and pro- 
cure\im some refreshment, while his horse was being fed. 
He was in the utmost huny to depart, as important busi- 
ness required his immediate attendance in London. The 
loquacious landlady forced him to listen to a most exag- 
gerated account of the horrid murder which the Scotchman 
had committed in her house. The story was so much dis- 
torted by her inventions, that I could not have recognized 
the event, if the time and place, and her often pointing to 
me and the bed on which the body was laid, had not iden- 
tified it. I could perceive a faint shudder come over his 
frame, as she finished her romance. The surgeon came 
from his examination of the body. He was a man well 
advanced in years, of an intelligent and benevolent cast of 
countenance. She inquired with what instrument the 

murder had been perpetrated. 

“ My good lady,” said the surgeon, “ I can find no 
marks of violence upon the body, and I cannot say whe- 
ther the individual met his death by violence or the visi- 
tation of God.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried the hostess, “I am certain he was 
murdered; for I saw them struggling on the floor as I 
entered the room ; and he said himself ' that he had mur- 
dered him.” 

“ Peace, good woman," said the surgeon, who turned to 
me, and requested to know the particulars from myself ; 
“ for I am persuaded,” he continued, “ that no outward 
violence has been sustained by the deceased.” 
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once more began to narrate to him tlie whole circum- 
ance As I proceeded with the dream, the stranger sud- 
denly became riveted in his attention ; his eyes were fixed 
upon me ; t le muscles of his face were strangely agitated, 
If he was restraining some strong emotion ; wonder and 
anxiety Avere strongly expressed by turns, until I men- 
tioned one of the names I had heard in the dream. Utter- 
ing a heart-rending groan, or rather scream, he rose from 
IS seat and staggered to the bed, where he feU upon the 
inanimate body, and sobbed audibly as he kissed the cold 
orehead, and parted the long brown hair that covered 

it* 

“Oh, Charles,” he cried, “my son, my dear lost son! 

nave I found you thus, who was once the stay and hone 
of my heart ! ” •' i 

Ihere was not a dry eye in the room after this burst of 
agonized nature. He rose from the bed and approached 
me. Looking mildly in my face, he said— 

“ Stranger, be so good as continue your account of this 

sad accident ; for both our sakes, I hope you are innocent 
of any violence upon my son.” 

Overcome by his manner, in kindness to him I suggested 

that it would be better were only the surgeon and hbnself 

present at the recital. Several of those present protested 

loudly against my proposal, saying I would make my 

e.sc!ipe if 1 was not guarded. My anger now rose — I could 

restrain myself no longer — I cast an indignant glance 

aiound, and, in a voice at its utmost pitch, dared anj' one 

ju’esent to say I had used violence against the unfortunate 

young man. All remained silent. In a calmer manner, I 

declared 1 had no wish to depart, urgent as my business 

was, until the inquest was over; and, if they doubted my 

Avoid, they Avm’o welcome to k(>ep strict Avatch at the door 
ami Avindows. 

J he old man jieicoived t.he kindness of niy inotiA^o for 
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withdrawing with him, and his looks spoke his gratitude 
as we retired. 

I once more stated every circumstance as it had occurred, 
from the time of his son’s arrival until he fell from the 
chair. As I repeated the words I could make out in the 
early part of the dream, his father wept like a child, and 
said — “Woidd to God he had never left me!” "Wlren I 
came to the London part, he groaned aloud and wrung 
his hands. I was inclined more than once to stop ; but he 
motioned me to proceed, while tears choked his utterance. 
A^Tien I had made an end, he clasped his hands, and, 
raising his face to heaven, said — “ I thank Thee, Father of 
mercies 1 Thy will be done. He was the last of five of 
Thy gifts. I am now childless, and have nothing more 
worth living for but to obey Thy will. I thank Thee that 
in his last moments it can be said of him as it was of thy 
apostle — ‘Behold, he prayethT” 

For some time we remained silent, reverencing the old 
man’s grief. The surgeon first broke silence: — “ Stranger,” 
he said, “ I have not a doubt of your innocence of any 
intention to injure the person of the deceased, but your 
Immane intention to awaken him was certainly the im- 
mediate cause of his death ; for, had you tried to rouse 
him from sleep, either sooner or later in his dream, all 
might have been well. The gentle shake you gave his 
arm, in aU likelihood, was felt as the fatal fall of the plat- 
form or push of the executioner, which caused, from 
fright, a sudden collapse of the heart, that put a final stop 
to the circulation and caused immediate death. We regret 
it ; but cannot say there was any bad intention on your 
part.” 

I thanked the surgeon for the justice he had done me 
in his remarks ; and then addressing the bereaved father, 
I begged liis forgiveness for my unfortunate interference 
with his son ; I only did so to put a period to his dream. 
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heldfi,?'"'''?- “"'i smping nitae, whicli he 
eld for some Mme. whde he strove to overconte his emo! 
tions, he at length said— 

“Young man from my heart I acquit you of every evil 

caued n quest. on. What yon have told coinoides with 
faete ready possess. For sente time back the conduct 
Chailes gave me serious cause of uneasiness: but I 

quests for money were incessant. I supplied them as 
dmifrl 1 7, accompanied them Anth 

late fLd f in. Until of 

ate I had fulfilled his every wish ; but I found I could no 

onger comply with prudence. Alas I you have let me at 
engt 1 understand that the gaming-table was the gulf that 
swa loAved up all. I had for some time resolved to go 
personally and reason with liim upon the folly of liis extra- 
vagances ; but, unfortunately, delayed it from day to day 
an week to iveek. I felt it to be my duty as a parent; 
but my heart shrunk from it. Fatal delay I Oh, that I 
Jiad done as my duty urged me I” (Here his feeliims 
overpowered liiin for a lew minutes.) “ Had I only gone 
even a few days before I received that fatal letter that at 
once roused me from my guilty snpinencss,” (here he drew 

a letter from his pocket and gave it me,) “ he might have 
been saved 1 Head it.” 

I complied. It was as follows : — 

“Worthy Friend, -I scarce know how to communi- 
cate the information; but, I fear, no one here will do so 
I'n so gentle a manner. Your son Charles, I am grieved 
to say, has not been acting as I could have wislied for this 
some time back. One of the p.artncrs called here this morn- 
ing to inquire after him, as ho had absconded from their 
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service on account of some irregularity that had been dis- 
covered in his cash entries, and made me afraid, by his 
manner, that there might be something worse. Do, for 
your o^vn and his sake, come to town as quickly as pos- 
sible. In the meantime, I shall do all in my power to 
avert any evil that may threaten. — Adieu I 

“ John Walker.” 

“ I was on my way,” he proceeded, “ to save my poor 
Charles from shame, had even the workhouse been my 
only refuge at the close of my days. Alas ! as he told in 
his dream, I fear he had forfeited his life by that fatal act, 
forgery, for which there is no pardon Avith man. If so, the 
present dispensation is one of mercy, for which I bless His 
name, who in all things doeth right.” 

My heart ached for the pious old man. We left the 
room, he leaning upon my arm. The surgeon and parent 
both pronounced me innocent of the young man’s death. 
Those who still remained in the house, more particularlv 
the hostess, appeared disappointed, and did not scruple to 
hint their doubts. Until the coroner’s inquest sat, which 
Avas in the afternoon, the father of the stranger never left 
my side, but seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in 
conversing about his son. The jury, after a patient inves- 
tigation, returned their verdict, “ Died by the Adsitation of 
God.” 

I immediately bade farewell to the surgeon and the 
parent of the young man, and proceeded for Liverpool, 
musing upon my strange destiny. It appeared to me 
that I was haunted by some fatality, Avhich plunged me 
constantly into misfortune. I rejoiced that I was on the 
point of leaving Britain, and hoped that in America I 
should be freed from my bad fortune. 

When I arrived in Liverpool I. found the packet on 
the eve of sailing j and, with all expedition, I made every- 
thing ready and went on board. We were to sail with the 
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morning tide. There were a good many passengers; but 
all of them appeared to be every-day personages — all less 
or more studious about their own comforts. After an 
agreeable voyage of five weeks, we arrived safe, and all in 
good health, in Charleston. In a few months I completed 
oui arrangement satisfactorily, and began to make prepa- 
rations for my return to England again. A circumstance, 
however, occurred, which overturned all my plans for a 
time, and gave a new turn to my thoughts. Was it pos- 
sible that, after the way in which I had been cast off before 
by one of tlie bewitching sex, I could ever do more than 
look upon them again with indifference ? I did not hate 
or shun their company, but a feeling pretty much akin to 
contempt, often stole over me as I recollected my old 
injury. I could feel the sensation at times give way for a 
few liours in the company of some females, and again 
return witli redoubled force upon the slightest occasion, 
such as a single Avord or look. I was prejudiced, and 
resolved not again to submit to the power of the sex. 
But vain are the resolves of man. This continued struggle, 

I really believe, was the reason of my again falling more 
violently in love than ever, and that, too, against my own 
will. When I strove to discover faults, I only found 
perfections. 

I had boarded in the house of a widow lady who had 
three daughters, none of them exceeding twelve years of 
age. A .governess, one of the sweetest creatures that I 
had ever seen, or shall ever see again, had the charge of 
them. On the second evening after my arrival, I retired 
to my apartment, overcome by heat and fatigue. I lay 
listlessly thinking of Auld Reekie, the mysterious murder, 
and all the strange occurrences of my past life. !My atten- 
tion was awakened by a voice the sweetest 1 liad ever 
heard. I listened in rapture. It was only a few notes, as 
the singer was trying the pitch of her voice, and soon 
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ceased. I was wondering wliicli of the family it could be 
who sang so well, when I heard one of the daughters say, 
“ Do, governess, sing me one song, and I will be a good 
girl all to-morrow. Pray do I” I became all attention — 
again the voice fell upon my ear. It was low and plain- 
tive — the air was familiar to me — my whole soul became 
entranced — the tear-drop swam in my eyes — it was one of 
Scotland’s sweetest ditties — “The Broom o’ the Cowden- 
knowes." No one who has not heard, unexpected, in a 
foreign land the songs he loved in his youth, can appre- 
ciate the thrill of pleasing ecstasy that carries the mind, 

as it were, out of the body, when the ears catch the well- 
knoum sounds. 

Next day I was all anxiety to see the individual who 
had so fascinated me the evening before. I found her all 
that my imagination had pictured her. A new feeling 
possessed me. In vain I called pride to my aid— I coidd 
not drive her from my thoughts. Sleeping or waking, her 
voice and form Avere ever present. I left the town for n 
time to free myself from these untvelcome feelings, pleas- 
ing as they were. I felt angry at myself for harbouring 
them j but all my endeavours Avere A'ain — go Avhere 1 
Avould, I was AAnth my Mary on the CoAvdenknoAves. 

I know not how it Avas. I had loved Avith more ardour 
in my first passion, and been more the victim of impulse; 
a dreamy sensation occupied my mind, and my Avhole 
existence seemed concentrated in her alone; noAv, my 
mind felt cool and collected — I Aveighed every fault and 
excellence ; still I was hurried on, and felt like one placed 
in a boat in the current of a river, pulling hard to get out 
of the stream in vain. I at length laid down my oars, and 
yielded to the impulse. In short, I made up my mind to 
wm the esteem and love of Mary ; nor did I strive in vain. 
M.y humble attentions were kindly received, and dear to 
my heart is the remembrance of the timid glances I first 
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detected in her full black eyes. For some weeks I sought 
an opportunity to declare iny love. She evidently shunned 
being alone with me; and I often could discern, when I 
came upon her by surprise, that she had been weeping. 
Some secret sorrow evidently oppressed her mind, and, at 
times, I have seen her beautiful face sufl’used with scarlet 
and her eyes become wet with tears, when my pompous 
landlady spoke of the ladies of Europe and “ the true white- 
blooded females of America.” 1 dreamed not at this time 


of the cause; but the truth dawned upon me afterwards. 

It was on a delightful evening, after one of the most 
sultj’y days in this climate, I had wandered into the garden 
to enjoy the evening breeze, with which nothing in these 
northern climes will bear comparison; the fire-flies sported 
in myriads around, and gave animation to the scene ; the 
fragrance of plants and the melody of birds filled the senses 
to rei)letion. I wanted only the presence of Mary to be 
completely happy. I heard a low warbling at a short dis- 
tance, from a bower covered with clustering vines. It was 
Mary’s voice 1 I stood overpowered with pleasure — she 

sung again one of our Scottish tunes. 

As the last faint cadence died away, I entered the arbour; 


tlie noise of my approach made her start from her seat; 
she was hun'ying iiway in confusion, when 1 gently seized 
her hand, and retjuested her to remain, if it were only foi 
a few moments, as 1 had something to impart of the utmost 
importance to us both. She stood; lier face was averted 
from my gaze; 1 felt her hand tremble in mine. Now that 
tln^ o])portunity I so much desired had been obtained, my 


resolution began to fail me. We had stood thus for sometime 

^ . ..1 • 1 tt n - 


“Sir, i must not stny lioro longer,” she smd. 



evening j” 

*‘Mary,” said I, “T love you. 
by any lengibol servicei* 

biliall be, content.” 


ay 1 hope to gain your 
How mo to hope, ami 1 
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I must not listen to this language,’' she replied. Do 
not hope. There is a barrier between us that cannot be 
removed. I cannot be yours, I am unworthy of your 
regard. Alas ! I am a child of misfortune.*’ 

“ Then,” said I, “ my hopes of happiness are fled for ever. 
So young, so beautiful, with a soul so elevated as I know 
yours to be, you can have done nothing to render you 

unworthy of me. For heaven's sake, tell me what that 
fatal barrier is. Is it love?*' 

“I thank you,” she replied. “You do me but justice. 
A thought has never dwelt upon my mind for which I have 
cause to blush j but Nature has placed a gulf between you 

and me, you will not pass.” She paused, and the tears 
swam in her eyes. 

“Vor mercy’s sake, proceed!"’ I said, 

IS 1)\q,c1c "blood %7t these veitis^ ske cried, in 

agony. 

A load was at once removed from my mind. I raised 

her hand to my lips: — “ Mary, my love, this is no bar. I 

come from a country where the aristocracy of blood is 

unknoTivn, where nothing degrades man in the eyes of his 
fellow-man but vice.” 


Why more ? Mary consented to be mine, and we were 

shortly after wed. I was blessed in the possession of one 
of the most gentle of beings. 

We bad been married about six or seven weeks, when 

busmess caUed me from Charleston to one of the northern 

States. I resolved to take Mary with me, as I was to go 

by sea; and our arrangements were completed. The vessel 

was to sail on the foUoiving day. I was seated with her 

enjoying the cool of the evening, when a stranger called 

and requested to see me on business of importance. I 

immediately went to him, and was struck with the coarse 

ness of his manners, and his vulgar importance. I bowld. 
and asked his business. 

36 
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“You have a womaii in tliis house,” said he, “called 
Mary De Lyle, I guess.” 

I do not understand the purport of your Question,” 
said I. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“My meaning is pretty clear,” said he. “Mary De 
Lyle is in this house, and she is my pi’operty. If you offer 
to carry her out of the State, I will have her sent to jail, 
and you fined. That is right a-head, I guess.” 

“ Wretch,” said I, in a voice hoarse with rage, “ get out 
of my house, or I will crush you to death. Begone i ” 

I believe I would have done him some fearful injury, 
had he not precipitately made his escape. In a frame of 
mind I want words to express, I hurried to Mary, and sank 
upon a scat, with my face buried in my hands. She, poor 
thing, came trembling to my side, and implored me to tell 
her what was the matter. I could only answer by my 

groans. At length, I looked imploringly in her face : 

“ Mary, is it possible that you are a slave ? ” said I. 

She uttered a piercing shriek, and sank inanimate at 
my feet. I lifted her upon the sofa ; but it was long 
before she gave symptoms of returning life. 

As soon as I could leave her, I went to a friend to ask 
his advice and assistance. Through him, I learned that 
what I feared was but too true. By the usages and laws of 
the State, she was still a slave, and liable to be hurried 
from mo and sold to the highest bidder, or doomed to any 
drudgery lier master might put her to, and even Hogged at 
will. There was only one remedy that could be applied ; 
and the specific was dollars. My friend was so kind as 
negotiate with the ru Ilian, Oiio thousand was demanded, 
and cheerfully paid, I carried the manumission home to 
my sorrowing Mary. From her I learned, as slie lay in 
l,od — her beautiful face buried in the clothes, and her voice 
choked by sobs — that tho wretch who had culled on me 
was her own father, whoso avarico could not let slip this 
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opportunity of extorting money. With an inconsistency 
often found in man, he had given Mary one of the best of 
educations, and for long treated her as a favoured child, 
during the life of her mother, who was one of his slaves, a 
woman of colour, and with some accomplishments, which 
she had acquired in a genteel family. At her death, Mary 
had gone as governess to my landlady ; but, until the day 
of her father’s claim, she had never dreamed of being a 
slave. I allowed the vessel to sail without me, wound up 
my affairs, and bade adieu for ever to the slave States. ’Tis 
now twenty years since I purchased a wife, after I had won 
her love, and I bless the day she was made mine ; for I 
have had uninterrupted happiness in her and her offspring. 
The slave is now the happy wife and mother of five lovely 
children, who rejoice in their mother. After remaining 
some years in Leeds, I returned to Edinburgh. Widow 
Neil was dead ; but one day I discovered, by mere chance, 
that the murder I committed in her house was on a sheep. 
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MY RLACK COAT: 


OR, 


THE BREAKING OF THE BRIDE’S CHINA. 


CiKNTLK reader, the simple circumstances 1 am about to 
1 eliito to you, lianp upon ^Yllat is termed — a bad omeu, 
'] hero are few amongst tlie uneducated who have not a 
dc^grec of faith in omens ; and even amongst the better 
educated and well informed there are many wlio, while 
they profess to disbelieve them, and, indeed, do disbelieve 
them, yet feel them in their hours of solitude. I have 
known individuals who, in the hour of danger, would have 
braved the cannon’s mouth, or defied death to his teeth, 
wlio, ucvcrlheless, would have buried their heads in the 
bedclothes at the howling of a dog at midniglit, or spent a 
sleepless night from heiii ing the tick, tick, of the spider, or 
the unliring song of the kitchen-firo musician — the jolly 
little cricket. The ago of omens, however, is drawing to a 
close; for truth in its progress is trampling delusion of 
ev(*ry kind under its feet; yet, after all, thougli a belief in 
omens is a supersliiion, it is one that carries with it a por- 
tion of the po('try of our nature. Uut to [)roceed with our 
story. 

►Several years ago 1 was on my way from B 


Kdinburgh ; and boing a.s familiar with every cottage., 
tree, shrub, and whin-bush on the Ihinbar and Lauder 
roa<ls as with the face of an ncf|ualninnce, 1 made choice 
of tin* lcss-fre(piented |)alh by Jiongformaciis. I always 
took a secret pleasure in contemplating the dreariness of 
wild spreading desolation ; and, next to looking on the 
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sea when its waves dance to the music of a hurricane, I 
loved to gaze on the heath-covered ^vilderness, where the 
blue horizon only girded its purple bosom. It was no 
season to look upon the heath in the beauty of barrenness, 
yet I purposely diverged from the main road. About an 
hour, therefore, after I had descended from the region of 
the Lammermoors, and entered the Lothians, I became 
sensible I was pursuing a path -which was not forwarding 
my footsteps to Edinburgh. It was December j the sun 
had just gone down ; I was not very partial to travelling 
in darkness, neither did I wish to trust to chance for find- 
ing a comfortable restingplace for the night. Eerceiving a 
farm-steading and water-mill about a quarter of a mile 
from the road, I resolved to turn towards them, and make 

mquiry respecting the right path, or, at least, to request 
to be directed to the nearest inn. 

The “ to^vn,” as the three or four houses and mill were 
called, was all bustle and confusion. The female inhabi- 
tants were cleaning and scouring, and running to and fro, 
I quickly learned that aU this note of preparation arose 
from the “maister” being to be married within three 
days. Seeing me a stranger, he came from his house 
towards me. He was a tall, stout, good-looking, jolly- 
faced farmer and miller. Ills manner of accosting me 
partook more of kindness than civility ; and his inquiries 
were not free from the familiar, prying curiosity which 

prevails in every corner of our island, and, I must say, in 
the north in particular. 

Where do you come fra, na — if it be a fair question ? ” 
inquired he. 

From B was the brief and merely civil reply. 

'' An’ hae ye come frae there the day he continui 

Yes,” was the answer, 

“ Ay, man, an’ ye come frae B , do ye?” added he: 

then, nae doot, ye’U ken a person they ca’ Mr. ? ” 
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“Did he come originally from Dunse?’’ retvuned I, 
mentioning also the occupation of the person referred to. 

The vera same,” rejoined the miller ; “ are yc ac- 
quainted wi’ him, sir ? ” 

I ought to be, replied 1 5 the person you speak of is 
merely my father.” 

Your faither I exclaimed he, opening his mouth and 

eyes to their full width, and standing for a moment the 

pictur e of surprise — “ Gude gracious ! ye dinna say sae ! — 

is he really your faither? Losh, man, do you no ken, 

then, that I m your cousin ! Ye’ve heard 0’ your cousin, 
Willie Stewart.” 

“ Fifty times,” replied I. 

“ Weel, Im the vera man,” said he — Gie’s your hand; 
for, ’odsake, man, I’m as glad as glad can be. This is real 
extraordinar’. I’ve often heard o’ you— it will be you that 
wiites the bulks — faith ye’ll be able to mak something 0’ 
this. But come aw a’ into the house — ^ye dinna stir a mile 
far’er for a week, at ony rate.” 

So saying, and stUl grasping my hand, he led me to the 
farm-house. On crossing the threshold — 

“ Here, lassie,” he cried, in a voice that made roof and 
rafters ring, “ bring ben the speerits, and get on the kettle 
— here’s a cousin that I ne’er saw in my life afore.” 

A few minutes served mutually to confirm and explain 
our newly-discovered I’elationship. 

“Man,” said he, as we were filling a second glass, 

“ ye’ve just come in the very nick 0’ time ; an’ I’ll tell ye 
how. Ye see I’m gaun to be married the day after the 
morn ; an’ no haein’ a friend 0’ ony kin-kind in this quar- 
ter, 1 had to ask an acquaintance to be the best man. 

• Now, this was vexin’ me mair than ye can think, particu- 
larly, ye see, because the sweetheart Ijas aye been hinting 
to me that it wadua be lucky for me no to hae a bluid 
relation for a best man. For that matter, indeed, luck 
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here, luck there, I no care the toss up o’ a ha’penny about 
omens mysel’ ; but now that ye’ve fortunately come, I’m a 
great deal easier, an* it will be ae craik out o’ the way, for 
it will please her ; an’ ye may guess, between you an’ me, 
that she’s worth the pleasin’, or I wadna had her ; so 1 11 
just step ower an’ tell the ither lad that I hae a cousin come 
to be my best man, an’ he’ll think naething o’t.” 

On the morning of the third day, the bride and her 
friends arrived. She was the only child of a Lammermoor 
farmer, and was in truth a real mountain flower — a heath 
blossom ; lor the rude health that laughed upon her cheeks 
approached nearer the hue of the heather -bell, than the 
rose and vermillion of which poets speak. She was comely 
withal, possessing an appearance of considerable strength, 
and was rather above the middle size — in short, she was 
the very belle ideal of a miller’s wife I 

But to go on. Twelve couple accompanied the happy 
miller and his bride to the manse, independent of the 
married, middle-aged, and grey -haired visitors, w^ho fol- 
lowed behind and by our side. We were thus proceeding 
onward to the house of the minister, Avhose blessing ^vas to 
make a couple happy, and the arm of the blooming bride 
was through mine, when I heard a voice, or rather let me 
say a. sound, like the croak of a raven, exclaim — 

Mercy on us I saw ye e’er the like o’ that I — the best 
man, I’ll declare, has a black coat on 1 ” 

‘‘ An’ that’s no lucky 1 ” replied another. 

“Lucky!” responded the raven voice — “just perfectly 
awfu’ I I wadna it had happened at the w^eddin* o’ a bairn 
o’ mine for the king’s dominions.” 

I observed the bride steal a glance at my shoulder ; I 
felt, or thought I felt, as if she shrunk from my arm ; and 
when I spoke to her, her speech faltered. I found that 
my cousin, in avoiding one omen, had stumbled upon 
another, in my black coat. I was wroth with the rural 
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prophetess, and turned round to behold her. Her little 
grey eyes, tmnlding through spectacles, were wink, Avink- 
ing upon my ill-fated coat. She was a crooked (forgive 
me for saying an ugly), little, old woman; she was 

bearded hke a pard,” and Avalked Avith a crooked stick 
mounted with silver. (On the very spot* where she then 
was, the last Avitch in Scotland Avas burned.) I turned 
from the grinning sibyl Avith disgust. 

On the previous dcy, and during part of the night, the 

ram had fallen heavily, and the Broxburn Avas swollen to 

tlie magnitude of a little river. Tlie manse Lay on the 

opposite side of the burn, Avhich Avas generally crossed by 

the aid of stepping-stones, but on the day in question the 

tops of the stones were barely visible. On crossing tlie 

burn the foot of the bride slipped, and the bridegroom, in 

ids cagerne,ss to assist her, slipped also— knee-deep in the 

Avater. The raven voice Avas again heard — it was another 
omen. 

¥ 

ilie kitchen Avas the only room in the manse large 
enough to contain the spectators assembled to Avitness the 
ceremony, which passed over smoothly enough, save that, 
when the clergyman was about to join the hands of the 
jiaities, 1 dreAV oil the glove of the bride a second or tA\'o 
before the bridesmaid performed a similar operation on 
the hand of the bridegroom. I heard the Avhisper of the 
crooked old Avonian, and saw that the eyes of the other 
women wore uimn me. 1 felt that 1 had committed another 
omen, and almost resolved to renounce Avearing ** blacks'* 
lor the future. Ihe ceremony, hoAvevcr, Avas concluded; 

Avc letuined fiom the manse, and CA^erything Avas forgotten, 
save mirth and musie, till the hour arriA'cd for tea. 

Ihe brides mother had boasted of her “danghtor’s 
double sot o’ real china" during tlie afternoon ; and the 

* 1 Iifl laNt iiui'Hon Iiiinu'd for M'itolicruft In Hcutliuid wiw nC Biiot— tlio Hciinu of 

our in’ufiuiit Htory. 
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female part of the company evidently felt anxious to 
examine the costly crockery. A young woman Avas enter- 
ing Avith a tray and the tea equipage — another, similarly 
laden, followed behind her. The “ sneck ” of the door 
caught the handle of the tray, and doAvn Avent china^ 
Avaiting-maid, and all ! The fall startled her companion — 
their feet became entangled — both embraced the floor, and 
the china fi'om both trays lay scattered around them in a 
thousand shapes and sizes! This Avas an omen Avith a 
A^engeance I I could not aA'’oid stealing a look at the sleeve 
of my black coat. The bearded old Avoman seemed in- 
spired. She declared the luck of the house Avas broken ! 
Of the double set of real china not a cup Avas left — not an 
odd saucer. The bridegroom bore the misfortune as a 
man ; and, gently draAving the head of his young partner 
tOAvards him, said — 

“ Never mind them, hinny — let them gang — we’ll get 
mair.” 

The bride, poor thing, shed a tear; but the miller 
threw his arm round her neck, stole a kiss, and she 
blushed and smiled. 

It Avas evident, hoAvever, that every one of the company 
regarded this as a real omen. The mill-loft Avas prepared 
for the joyous dance ; but scarce had the fantastic toes 
(some of them Avere not light ones) begun to move through 
the mazy rounds, Avhen the loft-floor broke doAvn beneath 
the bounding feet of the happy-hearted miller ; for, unfor- 
tunately, he considered not that his goodly body was 
heaArier than his spirits. It Avas omen upon omen — the 
Avork of breaking had begun — the “ luck ” of the young 
couple Avas departed. 

Three days after the Avedding, one of the miller’s carts 
was got in readiness to carry home the bride’s mother. 
On crossing the unlucky burn, to Avhich we haA’'e al- 
ready alluded, the horse stumbled, fell, and broke its 
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ftopoiint «f Pi • i. , "oy for payment of an 

to mv‘ ° ""Z.t”""*' I" ''®ving to Ike op .„o„ey 

toIlZn” Z “? h“‘ '* ''"‘“‘"i!*®" "'«''k®‘on Z 

“ W«,“l ^'l !" ‘ *'‘® ''»y retunied. 

the siller i ” “ ‘■“® y® S»«™ 

‘‘ No/ replied the youth. 

“ Afercy mo ! ” exclaimed my cousin, hastily, “ hao ve 
no^gotten the siller ? Wha did ye see, or . 1 ^ did tlmy 

‘silll-TT/ir 

^ 01 . laddie, what s brought ye hero for siller ?— I 

llrTolnr'"’ "’^^'’'1 

-n ■ "'® ^’*'0^0 yesterday ! 

10 mischief break them ! ” exclaimed the millor 

nsing and walking hurriedly across tho room— “this is 
l>reaking m earnest.^* 

1 may not hero particularize tho breakings that followed 

Uno misfortuno succeeded another, till tho miller broke 

olso. All that ho had was put under tho hammer, and 

ho wandered forth with his young wife a broken man. 

Honui years afterwards, I mot with him in a dilloront 

pai o 1 10 country. Ho had tho managemont of oxten- 

Hivo (lour mills. Jlo was again doing well, and had 

money in Ins master’s hands. At la.st there seemed to 

>0 an end of tho lireakiiigs. Wo wore sitting together 

wlion a tliiid poison entered, with a rueful ooiuiteiianco. 

\V illie, said he, with tho tono of a speaking sopulohro, 

** Iwin yo liufti’d (lio nenvs 
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news, now?” inquired the miller, seriously. 

^^Tlie maister's broken 1” rejoined the other. 

my fifty pounds?” responded my cousin, in a 
voice of horror. 

Are broken wi’ him/’ returued the stranger. Oh, 
glide gracious ! ” cried the young wife, Avringing her hands, 
“ I’m sure I Avish I Avere out o’ this Avorld I — Avill ever thir 
breakings be done ! — what tempted my mother to buy me 
the cheena?” 

“ Or me to wear a black coat at your wedding,” 
thought I. 

A feAV Aveeks afterivards a letter arrived, announcing 
that death had suddenly broken the thread of life of her 
aged father, and her mother requested them to come and 
take charge of the farm Avhich was now theirs. They 
went. The old man had made money on the hills. They 
got the better of the broken china and of my black coat. 
Fortune broke in upon them. My cousin declared that 
omens Avere nonsense, and his Avife added that she really 
thought there Avas naething in them. But it Avas lang an’ 

mony a day,” she added, “ or I could get your black coat 
and my mother’s cheena out o’ my mind.” 

They began to prosper and they prosper stiU. 


Prinfed hy AValtrr Scott, Felling, Kewcastle-on^Tyne. 
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